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PREFAGE TO THE SECOND : EDITION* 


When I undertook the preparation of this Beeond edition of 
my Maithili Grammax*, my intention was to do little more than to 
arrange a corrected reprint of the fii’st edition published in 1881. 
I soon found that the necessary corrections were so heayy and 
so important that the whole work had to be recast. It lias, in 
fact, been re'written. 

When the first edition was prepared, the only specimens of 
Jiterary Maithili available were those then in my possession, and 
subsequently published in my Maithili Clmestomathy. Since then 
*more literary materials have been discovered and have been made 
.available to students. These have all been carefully worked 
through by me, and, as a result, I have been able to give in the 
present edition of the Grammar a fairly complete set of examples 
of the manner in which the various forms are employed. The 
examples are not absolutely complete, for I have rigidly confined 
nayself to passages taken from actually existing literature. With 
the exception of a few reproduced from the first edition, not a 
single example has been made up for the purpose of illustration. 

The second edition has been prepared in England, and I have 
jxo^ b^d the advantage of further native assistance; but, on the 
other hand, I have fully utilized niy notes which have been accii- 
mTllating^^during the past twenty-five years. As compared with 
the former edition, the book represents a quarter of a century’s 
pipgress in the study of an intex'^esting and by no means easy 
dialect. 

Oamberley, 

June llth, 1906. 


GEORai ^ A.'": 'GeibrbO'H. 
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in submitting tiie following somewhat full grammar of tlie 
MaitMIi dialect to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, T wish to explain 
the sources of niy information. 

The}^ may be divided into two classes— 

Ist — Forms obtained by translating into Maithili. 

2ntl — Forms obtained by translating from Maithili. 

The first I obtained as follows : f printed paradigms of ail 
the forms in Hindi and Sanskrit Grammar and circulated them as 
widely as possible amongst the pandits, village school masters, and 
educated native gentlemen of N’ortherii Mitliila, with directions 
to give tlie exact translation of each of these forms in their own 
native language. 

I was enabled, in this way, to collect some fifty most useful 
books of forms, supplied by i^epresentatives of all classes of society, 
from the village guru, who knew little more than the herd-boys 
he taught, to the most learned pandits of Mithila. I am glad to 
say that the utmost intez^est was taken in my design, for the 
people are proud of their language and wei’e pleased at the idea 
of its being made a polite one by obtaining the honour of print. 
These books of pai’adigms formed the basis of this grammar. 
They were compared with each other ; and where one was found 
wanting, another supplied the deficiency. At the same time, it 
must not be imagined that they showed many mutual discrepan- 
cies : on the contrary, considering the many varied sources from, 
which they were derived, their unanimity was wonderful and 
justifies me in hoping that what I here publish will be found 
fairly accurate. 

With regard to the fox*ms obtained by translating from 
Maithili, they were obtained in vaiious ways. In ciitcherry 1 
collected myself a large number of words from the mouths of the 
witnesses who came in from a distance. These I found very 
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useful in cliecking the books of forms above referred to. I also 
collected a number of country songs, which afforded invaluable 
materials when properly sifted. 

From these two sources, aided by the practical knowledge 
possessed by myself and one or two native friends, the following 
grammar has been compiled* I wish I could believe that it is 
thoroughly accurate ; alll can say is that we have done our best 
to make it as accurate as possible* 

The above was what I said about the first edition. During 
the twenty-five years which have since elapsed, I have had frequent 
opportunities of checking my statements on the spot, and, when 
necessary, of correcting them. A large mass of notes on the lan- 
guage has also accumulated, and the results of all these have been 
incorporated in the present edition. 

The GJiTestomathy^ published in Part II of the first edition, con- 
tained all the Maithili literature then known to me. Its most im- 
portant contents were the Bong of Salh^s^ iliQ Bong of the Famine^ 
a collection of poems attributed to Vidyapati Thakkura, and 
another of poems by Harsa Nath a. Since then the following Mai- 
thili works have been published: Twenty -one Vaishnava Hymns, 
Manh^dh’s Haribans, the QU Dina Bhadrik and the Git Nehdrak, 
all edited by the present writer. An excellent Bamdyana and a 
translation into Maithili of Vidyapati’s Sanskrit Pumsa FariTcsU 
have also been composed by Pandit Chandra Jha, and have been 
printed and published iu Darbhanga. All these have been care- 
fully worked through by me, and have furnished innumerable 
examples of the various forms given in the grammar. 

Maithili is one of the three dialects, — Maithili, Magahi, and 
Bhojpuri — of the Bihar! language. Boughly speaking, we may 
say that Maithili occupies North Bihar, east of the river Gandak, 
although towards the east it has crossed the Ganges and is spoken 
in parts of South Bihar. Magahi occupies South Bihar, east of 
the Son, and the northern of the two plateaux of Chota Nagpur. 
Bhojpuri occupies the southern plateau of Chota Nagpur and the 
the country north and south of the Ganges as far west as, say, 
Benares. Maithili and Magahi are much more closely related to 
each other than either is to Bhojpuri. Indeed, the last named 
might, almost he called a separate language. The approximate 
number of the speakers of each, each in its own habitat, are : — 


Maithili 
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.. 10,000,000 

xi 

Magahi 

.. . ... 

6,240,000 


Bhojpuri 

.. 

20,000,000 



Total 

36,240,000 



Besides tliese thei’e are speakers of tlie various Bihari dialects 
scattered all over Northern India and even in tlie Deccan. 

Turning more specially to Maitlxili, the standard form of the 
language is that spoken in the Madhuhani subdivision of the Dar- 
bhanga district, and in the adjoining portion of the district of 
Bhagalpur. It is this form which is described in the present 
grammar. The other forms of the dialect are described in the 
present writer’s Seven Oram7nars quoted below. 

The following account of the Maithili dialect, as a whole, is 
taken from the Yol. Y^ of the Linguistic Survey of InHia: — 

Maithili or Tir^hutiya is^ properly speaking, the language of 
Mithila or Tairabhnkti (the ancient uame of Tirhut). According 
to the Mithila-mahatmya, a Sanskrit work of considerable repute 
in the teiTitory which it describes, Mithila is the country bounded 
on the north by the Himalaya, on the south by the Ganges, on the 
west by the river Gandak, and on the east by the river Kosi. It 
thus includes the British districts . of Ohamparan, Muzaffarptir 
and Darbhanga, as well as the strip of the Nepal Tarai, which 
runs between these districts and the .lower ranges of the Himalaya. 
The distiucts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga originally formed 
one district called Tirhut, and that name is still used as a conve« 
nient appellation for the countiy included in these two districts. 
At the present day, the language of the greater portion of Cham- 
paraii is a form of Bhojpuri and not Maithili, but, with that 
exception, Maithili is spoken over the whole of this tract. It has 
also extended east of the river Kosi, and occupies the greater 
part of the district of Purnea. It has moz'eover crossed the 
Ganges, and is now spoken over the whole of the South- Gangetio 
portion of the Bhagalpur District, over the eastern portion of the 
South-Gangetic portion of the Monghyr District, and in the north 
and west of the Sonthal Parganas* 

Maithili is spoken in its greatest purity by the Brahmanas 
of the north of the Darbhanga and Bhagalpur districts, and by 
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those of western Purnea. These men haye a literature and tradi- 
tions that retarded the corruption of the dialect. It is also 
spoken with some purity, but with more signs of the -wearing 
away of inflexions, in the south of the Darbhanga District, and in 
those portions of the Monghyr and Bliagalpur Districts which lie 
on the northern bank of tbe Ganges. This may be called Southern 
Standard Maithili. To the east, in Purnea, it becomes more and 
more infected w*ith Bengali, till, in the east of that District it is 
superseded by the Siripuria dialect of that language which is a 
border form of speech, Bengali in the main, but containing expres- 
sions borrowed from Maithili, and written, not in the Bengali 
character, but in the Kaitbi of Bihar. The Maithili spoken in 
Purnea may be called Eastern Maithili. 

South of the Ganges, Maithili is influenced more or less by 
the Magalii spoken to its west, and, partly also by Bengali. Tlie 
result is a well-marked dialect, locally known as Clnka-chiH holt, 
fi'om its -frequent use of the syllable ^ cMk,^ the base on wdiicli the 
Yerb Substantive is conjugated. 

The Maithili spoken in the Muzaifarpur District, and in a 
strip of country on the -western side of Darbhanga, is strongly 
infected by the neighbouring Bbojpuri spoken in various forms 
in the adjacent district of Saran and in the greater part of Cham- 
paran. So much is this the case, that, as spoken by some people, 
it is difficult to say whether the dialect is Maithili or Bhojpuri. 
It may be called Western Maithili. 

The Musalmans of Mithila do not all speak Maithili. In 
Miizaffarpur and Ghamparan, they speak an altogether different 
dialect, closely allied to the language of Oudh. It is locally 
known as Shekhai or as Musalmani, and is sometimes called 
Jolaha Boli, after the caste which forms one of the most numerous 
Musulman tribes, according to popular opinion, of the locality. 
The true Jolaha Boli, however, is the language spoken by the 
Musalmans of Darbhanga, which is a form of Maithili, though 
somewhat corrupted by tbe admission of Persian and Arabic 
words to its vocabulary. 

The number of people who speak each form of Maithili is as 
follows : — 
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Number of Sub-dialecfc. 
Standard 

Sontliern Standard 
Eastern 

Oliika-cliikl ... 

Western ... 

Jolaka ... 


Number of Speakers# 

1,946,800 
2,800,000 
1,302,800'':;;::^ 
1,719,781 
1,783,495 : 
337.000 


Total number of speakers of Maithili 

in Maitliiii-speakiiig districts . . , 9,389,376 


These figures do not include the speakers of Maithili in the 
Nepal Tarai, concerning wliom no figures are available. Under 
any circumstances, therefore, we shall be justified in assuming 
that at least ten million people speak Maithili in the country of 
which it is the vernacular. 

The nuniher of persons who speak Maithili in other parts is 
unknown. All that we can say is that, in Bengal and Assam, they 
have been estimated as amounting to about 275,000 people. They 
are not so numerous in other provinces. 

Maithili is the only one of the Biharl dialects which has a 
literary history. For centuries the pandits of Mithila have been 
famous for their learning, and more than one Sanskrit work of 
authority has been written by them. One of the few learned 
women of India whose name has come down to us was Lakliima 
Thakkurani, who, according to tradition, lived at the end of the 
14th century A.D, Nor was the field of vernacular literature neg- 
lected by them. The earliest vernacular wodter, of whom we have 
any record, was the celebrated Yidyapati Tbakkura or Thakur, 
wdio graced the court of Maharaja S'iva Simha of Sugaona, and 
who flourished in the middle of the 15tli century. As a writer of 
Sanskrit works he was an author of considerable repute, and one 
of his works, translated into Bengali, is familiar as a text-book, 
under the name of the Purusa-pariksay to every student of that 
language. But it is upon his dainty songs in the vernacular that 
liis fame chiefly rests. He was the first of the old master- singers 
whose short religious poems, dealing principally with Radii a and 
Kri§na, exercised such an important influence on the religious 
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Iiistoiy of Eastern India. His songs were adopted and entimsiasti- 
calij recited by the celebrated Hindu reformer Oaitanyaj wbo flonr- 
isbed at the beginning of the sixteenth centniy, and, through him, 
became the house-poetry of the Lower Provinces. hSTumbers of 
imitators sprung up, many of whom wrote in Yidyapati’s name, 
so that it is now difficult to separate the genuine from the imita- 
tions, especially as in the great collection of these Yaisnava songs, 
the Pada-kalpa-taru, which is the accepted authority in Bengal, 
the foi'mer have been altered in the course of generations to suit 
the Bengali idiom and metre. The Pada-kalpa4aru was the only 
record that we had of the poet’s vernacular works, till, in the 
first edition of the MditMU GhrestomatJiy, the present writer was 
enabled to publish a collection of songs attributed to Yidyapati, 
which he collected in Mithila itself, partly from the mouths of 
itinerant singers and partly from manuscript collections in the 
possession of local pandits. That all the songs in this collection 
are genuine is not a matter capable of proof, but there can be 
little doubt that most of them are so, although the language has 
been greatly modernised in the course of transition from mouth to 
mouth during the past five centuries. A larger collection of these 
songs has been made by Babii Hagendra Nath Gupta, and will, it 
is believed, shortly he published. 

Yidyapati Thakkura or, as he is called in the vernacular^ 
Bidyapat^ Thakur, had many imitators in Mithila itseK, of whom 
we know nothing except the names of the most popular, and a few 
stray verses. Amongst them may be mentioned ITmapati, Nandi- 
pati, Moda-narayana, Ramapati, Mahipati, Jayananda, Oatebhuja, 
Sarasa-rtoa, Jayadeva, Ke^ava, Bhanjana, Oakrapani, Bhanu-, 
natha, and Harsanatha or, in the vernacular, Harkh-nath. The 
last two were alive when the present widter was in Darbhanga 
thirty years ago. 

Amongst other writers in Maithill may be mentioned Man- 
bodh Jha, who died about the year 1788 A.D. He composed a 
Hariham, or poetical life of Kr§na, of which ten cantos are still 
extant, and enjoy great populanty. 

The drama has had several authors in Mithila. The local 
custom has been to write the body of a play in Sanskrit, but the 
songs in the vernacular. The best known of these plays are as 
follows. None of them has been published. 
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Tlie Pari jata-^har ana ^ and the Pulcminh'parinaya^ both by 
Yidyapati Tliakkura. 

llie Qauri-parinaya by Kavi-lala. 

The UsS-Jiarana by Har§anatha above mentioned. 

The PrahhavatLJiamna by Bhammatha above mentioned . 
Uiider the enlightened guidance of the late Maharaja ol: Dar- 
bhanga, there has been a remarkable revival of Maithili literature 
during the past few years. At least one author deserving of spe- 
cial note has come to the front, Candra Jha, who has shown 
remarkable literary powers. He has written a MtthM-hkSsha 
B&mayana^ and a translation, with an edition of the original 
Sanskrit text, of the Pumsa-panhsa of Yidyapati Thakkura, both 
of which will well repay the student by their perusal, 

ISTo translation of any part of the Bible into Maithili has been 
issued by the Bible Society, nor is that language included amongst 
those into which the Serampore missionaries translated the Scrip- 
tures. At the same time, if an articfe in the Qalciitia Review is to 
be believed, the first translation of any portion of the Bible 
into any language of iN^orthern India was that of the Gospels and 
Acts, made into the Chika-chiki dialect of Maithili, by Father 
Antonio, at the end of the eighteenth century. The only other 
translations with which I am acquainted are versions of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and other short portions of Scihpture, made 
about thirty years ago by Mr. John Ohiustian, and x^ublished at 
Monghyr. 

AnthoriHes — 

L — Early Refkrengeb, — T he earliest reference which I can. 
find to Maithili or Tirhutiya is in Amaduzzi’s pi’eface to Beli- 
gatti\s Alphaheium BmmmJiamcum^ published in 1771. This con- 
tains a list of Indian languages amongst w'hich is ‘ Toxirutiana.’ 

Oolehrooke in his famous essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages written in the year 1801, is the first to describe Maithili ^ 
as a distinct dialect. He points oat its afiinity with Bengali, dis- 
cusses the written character used by the Brahmans, and adds, 
‘ as the dialect of Mithila has no extensive use, and does not appear 


I Asiatic Researches, Yob YII (1801), pp. 199 ff. Eeprinted in his 
Assays, Ed. 1873, p, 26. 
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to have been at any time ctLltivated by elegant poets, it is nnneces- 
sary to notice it any fnrtlier in this place.’ Since then,^ like the 
other dialects of Bihar, Maithili remained nmioticed and forgotten, 
till Mr. Fallon gave a few specimens of it in the Indian Antiquary^ 
ill the year 1875. In the preceding year, it is true, some examples 
of the dialect were given in Sir Greorge Oampbeirs Specimens,^ bnt 
they are there classed as some of many dialects of Hindi spoken in 
Bihar. Indeed, at this time it was the general belief that, all 
over Bihar, the language spoken was a corrupt form of Hindi, 
whereas, as Colebrooke had long previously pointed out, it was 
much more nearly allied to Bengali than to the Hindi of the Horth- 
Western Provinces. Matters remained in this state, till the first 
edition of the present Maithili grammar appeared in the year 
1880-81. 

IL~ Grammars— 

Beside the present woi’k, reference may be made to the 
following : — 

Hoeriv'LE, a. P. E.,' — A Qrawmar of the Eastern Hindi compared 
with the other Gaudian Languages, London, 1880. In this 
Grammar, Dr.Hoernle recognized Maithili as a dialect distinct 
from Hindi. He was able to give some specimens of its 
grammatical forms, but no published materials were then 
available. 

Grierson, G. A ., — Seoen Grammars of the Dialects and Suh-Dialecbs 
of the Bihdri Language, Part I, Introductory, Calcutta, 1883 ; 
Part IV, MaithiLBhojpdri Dialect of Central and South 
Muzaffarpur, 1884; Part V, South Maithili Dialect of South 
Barlhangd, North Hunger, and the Madhepurd Subdivision of 
Bhagalpur ; Part VI, South MaithiUMdgadhi Dialect of South 


Note, however, Aime-Martin’s Lettres 4difiantes et curieuses, Paris, 
i84(0. In Vol. II, p. 295, when describing the languages of India, he says, 
*Ie Marthila (sio) se retrouve dans NeypaU’ 
a VoL IV (1876), p. 340. 

3 Speohnens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces and the Eastern Frontier, Calcutta, 1874. 
The specimens given are headed, < Vernacular of West Tirhoot,’ * Vernacular 
of East Tirhoot,’ and ‘ Vernacular of West Purneah (Hindee),* respectively. 
They will be found oh pp. 60 
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Munger and Bdrh Suhdimsion of Patna; Part VII, South 
Mazth'iU’ Bengali Dialect of South BJiaguIpur ; Part VIII, 
MaitliihBangdU Dialect of Gent ral and Western Puraniyd. 
Kellogg, The liev. S. H., — A Orammac of the Mindi Language in 
xolhich are treated .... the colloguial dialects of Maithila (sic)^ 
etcn with copious philological notes. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, London, 1893. (The first edition does not 
deal with Maithili). 

The Maithili portion of Dr. Kellogg’s work is confessedlj 
based on the grammars of the present writer. 

III.— Dictio:n"aeies — 

Grierson, G. A., — Besides the vocabulary attached to the Mai- 
thili Chi’estomathy, there is one in the edition of Manbodh’s 
Haribans mentioned below. 

Hoernle, a. E. R., and Grierson, G. A.,— A Comparative Diction- 
ary of the Bihar t Language, Part I, Calcutta, 1885 ; Part IT, 
1889. Only two parts issued. 

ly. — G eneral Literature — 

Regarding Yidyapati, see Beames, The Early Yaishnava Poets 
of Bengal^ Indian Antiguary ii, 1873, p. 37, and the same author’s 
On the Age and Country of BidyUpati, ibid, iv, 1875, p. 299. See 
also the Bengali Magazine entitled the Banga-dariana^ YoL iv, for 
Jaishtha, 1282, Bg. san, pp, 75 and if. Also the present writer’s 
Yidyapati and his Contemporaries, in Indian Antiquary, Yol. xiv, 
1885, p. 182 ; Eggeiing, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
India Office Library, Part iv, Ko. 2864 ; and the present 
writer in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 
August, 1895. Also the present writer On Some Mediseval 
Kings of Mithild, in Indian Antiquary, Yol. xxviii, 1899, p. 57. 
Also Kagendra Nath Gupta, Yidyapati Thdhur in J.A.S.B., 
Yol. Ixxiii, Pt. I, Extra No. 1904, pp. 20 and the present writer 
in J.A.S.B. [N. S.], Yol. i (1905), p, 228. The following contain 
editions of the Bengali recension of the poet’s works. Yidydpati- 
hfita-paddvali, edited by Akshaya Ghandra Sarkar. Chinsm^ah, 
1285, Bg, s. Yidydpatir Padavali, Edited with an Introduction 
by S'arada Gharan Maitra, Second Edition, Calcutta, 1285, Bg. s. 
Prdclnna Kavya Samgraha, Part I, Edited by Akshaya Chandra 
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Sarkar. Calcutta., 1291, Bg. s. Up to tlie date of writing the 
only edition of the Mithila recension is that in tlie Maithill 
Chrestornathy. 

For the benefit of those who wish to study Maithili, the fol- 
lowing is a list of the principal works that hare been published 
in the language. 

Besides the text in the Maithili Chrestornathy we hare : — 

Twenty --one YaisJinava Hymns, Edited and translated by the 
present wuuter. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. lixi, 
1884, Special Number, pp. 76 and ff. 

Manhodh/s Harihans, Edited and translated by the same. 
Ibid. Yol. li, 1882, pp. 129 and ff., and Yol. liii, 1884, Special 
Number, pp. 1 and if. 

Selected Specimens of the Bihari Language, Fart J, The Mai- 
thill Dialect. The GU Dmd> Bhadrik^ and the OU Nebarah, Edited 
and translated by the same, Zeitschrift der Deiitschen MorgenUm- 
dischen Oesellschaft, Yol, xxxix, 1885, pp. 617 and if. 

Yidyapatfs Furusa-panhsa, Edited, and translated in px’ose 
and rerse into Maithili, by Candida Jha. Darbhanga, Eaj Press, 
Sake 1810. 

Mithild-Bhdsa Emnayana, by Candra Jha. A rersion of the 
story of the .Bamayana in Maithili rei’se. Darbhanga, Union 
Press, San 1299 Fasli. 


MAITHILI GRAMMAR. 



PART 1. 

ALPHABET AND VOCABULAEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Alphabet. 

1. The Alphabets in use in Mithila are three — The Deva- 
nagari, the Alaithili, and the KaitM. The hrvst is familiar to every 
reader of this, and need not be desczdbed here. In Mithila it is 
not much used in common life, and seldom even in manuscripts. 

2. The Alaithili is the character used by the Maithil Brahmans, 
both in the aifairs of common life, and in their saci’ed books. Few 
of the Brahmans, who are not professed pandits, can read the 
Deva-nagari character. The Alaithili character is also affected by 
Aiaithil Kayasthas, who pretend to be better educated than their 
fellow's. The Alaithili character is nearly tlie same as that of 
Bengali, differing only in one or tw^o letters. 

3. The Kaithi character is that in general use thz^oughout 
Al'ithila by all educated persons who are not Brahmans. It is a 
corruption of the Deva-nagari, and can be written much faster 
than the latter, even as fast as shihasta Uz’du. Thez^e was a clerk 
in my office in Aladhubani, who could wzite excellent Kaithi more 
quickly than even the most practised of the old “ Persian ” 
muharxirs. Besides the speed with which it can be written, it has 
the advantage of thorough legibility. It is the official character 
employed in| Government offices throughout Bihar and Chutia 
JSTagpur. 
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[§ 4 . 


4, A litliographeel comparative table, giving specimens of 
these tlmee alpliabets, will be found at tbe end of this Grrammar. 


Fronunciatw7i. 

(a) Vowels* 

5. The vowels should be pronounced as in Sanskrit, with the 
following exceptions : — 

6. The vowel a has four distinct sounds, not two, as in Sans- 

krit. In Sanskrit we have ^ a and a. In Maithili each of 
these has developed into a pair, a short and a long. The sound of 
short w a is peculiar. It is not so broad as that of the coxTespond- 
ing vowel in Bengali, but on the other hand it is broader than the 
neutral vowel in Hindi. We may describe it as something between 
the 0 in * cob,’ and the u in ‘ cub/ or as the short sound correspond- 
ing to the long a in the woi-d ‘ all.’ From this has developed a 
long sound almost exactly like that of the d in ^ all.’ This long- 
sound is neaidy confined to the termination of the second person in 
verbs, and is due to the influence of a ti which once followed it, but 
has now disappeared. Thus, the termination dh is derived 
from an older ^ ahu. The sound is not usually represented in 
native writing but is commonly wxutten merely as ^ a. 'When 
it is desired to show it in writing it is sometimes represented 
by the mark of length s, above the line, and sometimes by the 
visarga i . Thus or I shall in these pages employ 

the former sign, and in transliteration, I shall adopt the sign d, 
whichis the character used for this sound in the publications of 
the Assam Government, and has been borrowed from Swedish. 

7. Just as a long ^ d sound has been developed from 

so a secondai’y short a-sound has been developed from d. 
Ordinarily speaking, this letter is pronounced as the a in ^far.’ 
Sometimes, according to the rale of the short antepenultimate to be 
described below (see § 82 and fl.), it has to be shortened, and is then 
pronounced like the a in ‘farrier.’ In native writing it is not 
customary to indicate this sound, an ordinary d being usually 
written in its place. Some writers, however, use ^ a for this sound, 
instead of In the following pages, I shall indicate it, in the 
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of Votvels. 

Deva«nagari cliaracter, by tliesliorfc niai»k* written a1)ove tke line. 
Thus I killed. In transliteration I shall indicate it bj the 

sign a. Kative scribes would write this word either or 

This short a lias a great tendency to be weakened to w and 
it may be taken as a general rule that, unless ambiguity would ensue 
it does usually become ^ a. Thus the long form of ^mn, 
water, is properly paniya, but is usually pmiiya. 

On the other hand, * I killed,’ is always pronounced mdr^hil, 

and never mar*^lai^ however it is written, because the latter 

pronunciation would lead to ambiguity, raa/rHai propeiiy 

meaning ‘ he died.’ 

8. The rule for the pronunciation of a final a. is the same as 
in Hindi. As a general rule, it is silent in prose as in jw pro- 
nounced gnn^ not guna ; phal^ not phala. In other terms these 
words are practically monosyllables, and the final silent a is not 
counted as a syllable in applying phonetic rules depending on the 
number of syllables in a word (see §§28 and if., 32 and ff.). Similarly 

saphal must be treated as a dissyllable, not as a trisyllable, 
and so on. In transliteration this final silent a will be omitted in 
the following pages in writing prose. In poetry it is pronounced 
and will theiefore be represented in transliteration. 

In a few cases a final a is pronounced even in prose. When 
thei’e is any doubt, I shall indicate it in the Deva-nagari character 
by the sign o, and in transliteration I shall, when so pronounced, 

. always wi'ite it in full. The most important cases in which it is 
pronounced are 

(i) Original monosyllables, such as ^ wa, not. 

(ii) Worlds in which the final a is necessary for enunciation, 

as in sastm, a holy book ; priya^ dear ; grdhya^ 

acceptable (see § 26). 

(iii) A few verbal forms, in which it is really a, as in 
dehMMi be pleased to see ; 4f dehh^-M^ having seen. 

9. When two words are compounded, the final a of the first 
member reappears and is pronounced very lightly. Thus 
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(w ddyah^ is-^TOi\ounced. ‘plial^(lmjaJi,m 

« is iiardlj audible, very like tlxe Hebrew shHva mobile. 

Tlie same imperfect a also occurs in many polysyllabic w^ords 
ill tlie syllable after tlie accent, when not final. Thus 
hdru^ra, me; dekMhdli, you will see (but dekhah with 

the a fully pxxmounced as it is in the final syllable) ; dekJial 

or dekMmi, I saw. As above shown, I repi^esent this 

im 2 :>erfect vowel in transliteration by a small ® above the line. 
I have not thought it necessary to indicate it in the Deva-nagarl 
character. Xalives never do so. 

In poetry, the final silent a, and this imperfect ® are always 
fully pronounced. We thus have, in poetry, guna^ phala, saphala^. 
pJialadaijaka, hamard, deMiahdh (or, xnore usually, the older form 
dehhabahio), dekhaba, dekhala and dekhaliai. 

10. The sliort vowels x i and when final in prose ai‘e 
also, as a rule, only half -pronounced. They may then be compared, 
in this respect, to the ‘ compound sliHms'' oi Hebrew, which, how- 
ever, occur at the beginning, not at the end, of a syllable. They are 
not absolutely silent, but (as in Sindhi, Kasmiri, and Dravidian 
languages) are barely audible. bTatives make no attempt to indicate 
in writing the extreme shortness of these vowels. As the mattei* 
is of some importance, I shall in the following pages indicate 
the fact by the sign for virdma ( ^ ) placed under the vowel-sign. 
In transliteration I shall indicate it by small letters above the line. 
Thus, he is ; dekhath^, let him see. As in the case 

of the final absolutely silent a, these imperfect * and are nol 
counted as forming syllables in applying the lule of the short ante- 
penultimate (§ 32). For the purposes of that rule dekhatJd^ 
is a word of two syllables. 

Thei'e are exceptions in which a final i is pronounced as a full 
vowel. These are : — 

(i) The final i of the plural termination Hd, as in 

lokHd (not loka7i^) people, the plural of lok, a 

person. 

(ii) The final i of masculine nouns, as in pdni^ water;. 
i?rfir mdm, piwd (not tii-pr pmi*, fn'pr mdn'^). 
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(iii) A final i preceded by a vowel, as in Jiahthai. 

liglitness (not 

These imperfect Amwels are frecj[nently nasalised by amiiiaslka. 

Thus deldiitah^-^ immediately on seeing; dekh^laliX^ 

I 'saw.' 

Ill poetry these impei*fect * and ^ are fully proiionnced, thus 
achi, dekliatJm. 

11. As in the case of n, the vowel ^ e has t%vo sounds, a 
. short and a long. The long sound is the one with which we are 
familiar in Sanskrit, something like that of the a in ' mate.’ The 
other is the corresponding short sound, something like that of the 

in ‘met.’ l!s*atives make no distinction between these two sounds 
in writing. In the following pages, the long sound will be 
represented by ^ or, when non-initial, ]>y " ^ and the short sound 
by jpr 03^5 when non-initial, by ^ . In transliteration I shall represent 
them by e and e respectively. 

It should be noted that pr e and x i are freely interchangeable. 
Thus, we may either have jpaetdJi oi* 'paUuh^ he will 

see. I^oidihern Maithili, as a rule, prefers to use pr e. 

12. In an exactly similar way, there is a pair of long and 
short 0 sounds. The long is the Sanskrit *3^ a, and is sounded 
like the second o in ‘promote.’ The short has the sound of the first 
. 0 in the same word, and will be represented in the following pages by 

or, when non-initial, by The corresponding transliteration 
will be 0 and o, respectively. ISTative writers make no distinction 
between these two sounds, representing both by As in the case 
of 5^ e and Xh ^ o and ^ i.i are freely interchangeable, ^ o being 
usually preferred in the north and ^ u in the south. Thus, we 
have either padlaTv^ or paiilah^, I obtained. 

18. In Sanskrit the vowels $ m and au are really diph- 
thongs made up of h ^ a + ^: and + respectively. Their 

origin is therefore ai and du^ and the pronunciation is dis- 
tinctly long. We may compare the pronunciation of the cd in 
the English word aisle^ and of the on in the English woi’d ‘ our. ’ 
In Maithili these sounds only occur in words directly borrowed 
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from Saimkrit as in Kmkeyt, misadh. In Maitliili. 

these letters in variablj repi’esent an older ^4 ^ (or '^)a (not a) + 

I (or e) and ^ (or a (not H) + (or o) respectively. In fact, 
at the present day native writers sometimes write and ^ and 
sometimes or or Thus they write the present 

participle of the root dekh, see, sometimes (oi‘ in this book 

dekliait) and sometimes (or in this book dekhmt), 

I have even, on occasions, seen the word spelt in which 

the ^ is merely a fulcrum for caiuying the f much as alif is em- 
ployed in Hindustani. Again ‘I shall obtain’ is written 
(or in this book (or in this book paebaij^ 

or Wt (or in this hook pazbai^^ Similarly they indicate ‘he will 
obtain,’ by (or in this hook (or- 

in this hook padtdh^ or (or in this book 

pcvutah^. Native writex's make no distinction between the Sanskrit 
and Maithill al and mi. Both ai sounds they represent, in the- 
Sanski’it fashion by and both mi sounds by As, however,, 
the Maithill sounds are shorter both by origin and in pronunciation,, 
I represent the short sounds by ^ (or, when non-initial, by 
and hy ^ (or, when non-initial by^)^ respectively. In translitera- 
tion, I represent the long sounds by m and m, and the short sounds > 
hy ai and au. 

It is important to note that the Maithill ^ ai and ^ an are- 
merely alternative graphic representations of ai or cLe and; 

au or ab, respectively. This rule must be boxme in mind in 
counting syllables for applying the x*ule of the short antepenulti- 
mate (§ 33, ii) in which both ^ ai and ^ count each as two syllables.. 
Thus, the word dekhait^ seeing, must be considei*ed as a word. 

of three syllables, viz.^ ^ kha+X^ it, and not as one of 

two. 

As, whatever the method of writing employed may be, the* 
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promiaciatioii of ^ and of and ift is in eacli case 

identical, I shall in future make no distinction in transliteration.^ 
I shall represent both and ^ by m, and both and ^ by 
af(. will be represented by ae (pronounced, however, the same 
as m), and will be represented by ao (pronomiced as au). 

14. hTative scribes are by no means uniform in their methods 
of representing vowel-sounds in writing. In the table below I give 
the system of spelling adopted for this grammar, and also the more 
usual scribal variations. 


System of spelling adopted in 

Variations often employed hy 

this th'ammar. 

native scribes. 

X initial (t^T, a wish, xmx^^ 

ft (fl'sfi), ^ 

■ seeing). .1 

X medial written), ‘ 

t (very common). 

t initial a hrick). 

ft (ff*,). /: ■ 

^ initial (^^r, a torch). 

?(3^0, or X(l«0- 

initial high). • 

1 (1^). ? (!^)- 

^ medial false). 

w (^ar) (very common). 

^ \ initial one), 

^ \ 

% (%^). 

^ initial twist). 

§ ; ; ; ; ■ : ^ ' 

C 

^ initial direction). 



Note. — A ll the above are only varieties of spelling, and have nothing to 
do with pronunciation. 


i Whether the sound is really dipthongal, or whether the two elerneuts 
are separately pronounced, it is difficult to say. Proimnoiation varies in 
dffierent mouths. In old Maithili the sound was certainly not dipthongal, 
and it seems to me that at the present day the vowels are beginning to 
coalesce, but that the custom has not yet been' established. 
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15. The vowels ^ f ^ rand ^ | onlj occur in words 
borrowed direct from Sanskrit. When so met, tliej are pronounced 
like n’, rz, and I-?', respectively. They are never found in pure 
Maithili. words. 

16. The following is therefore a complete conspectus of all 
the Maithili vowels. Those which are only found in Sanskrit 
words are marked with the letter S. 


Short. 

Long. 

^ a 

4 d 

« 

a 

T i 

t f 

^ u 

^ u 

^ r (S.) 

n f (S.) 

^ 1 (S.) ^ 


-9 e 

S 

^ ai 

¥ m (S.) 

^ 0 

^ 0 . 

^ an 

41 (m (S.) 


17. The Sanskrit Visarga { : ) no longer exists in Maithili ex- 

cept in a few borrowed words. The character is, however, as stated 
above, sometimes, but rarelj, employed to indicate the sound of the 
■letter d. ;: : / 

18. Anusmra ( * ), when immutable, is also retained in a fe^v 

words borrowed from Sanskrit. It is very commonly employed (like 
the changeable aniisvara of Sanskrit) as a scrijpturae 

for ^ or m before another consonant of the 

same class. Thus instead hundit. It will hence be re- 
presented in transliteration by n, n, », n, or m, according to circum- 
stances. Hative writers very commonly em,ploy it instead of 
anunasika, 

19. Anunasika ( ^ ) is met extremely frequently. It indi- 
cates the nasal sound which we hear in the French word ^bon.» 
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It will be represented in transliteration by tlie mark placed oyer 
tlie nasalised vowel. Tims al&dya, an eye. k mn or i 

mM in ; ^rtf% hU}i\ an arm ; dekliHaJd, I saw. 

20. OonsonaMs. 

^ k, m Mh, 3r w g]^ ^ n, r, W cli, sf j, ’vn jli , bt n, \ t, 
3 ; th, d, dh, t, th, ^ d, TE? dll, if n, \ p, -q? p/z, ^ fe, 

H ^ wb ^ ;V, ^ r, Z, ^ w, sr ,v, . 9 , and h are usnallj 

pronounced as in Sanskrit. 

21 . Wlien d and ^ dli are not initial they become r and 
^rZz. These cerebral r-soiinds, are not so definitely cerebral as 
in "Western Hindi. They are very frequently interchanged with 
^ T aiid X respectively, and, indeed the latter dental sounds 
more nearly approach the correct pronunciation. Thus, ‘ a hoi'se’ 
is either ghor or ghor, of which two the latter is the 
preferable spelling. Native custom as to ^TOting these sounds 
fluctuates. 

22. The pronunciation of ^31 » is peculiar. The cerebral 

nature of its sound is much more marked than in the Sanskrit of 
Eastern India. It has more the sound of a muffled cerebral r 
followed by a cerebral n ; e.g., is pi*onounced almost like 

Bahwrn, the r in rn having a peculiar muffled sound, impossible to 
describe in waiting. ^ is occasionally substituted for W n and is 
ihen pimiounced as 

23. Original ^ y and always become and ^ h re- 

•spectively, although the letters and ^ are often x'etained in 
writing. In the following pages the spelling will strictly follow' 
the pronunciation. Thus I shall write jcmhan, not 

ymhvmi., and ^rrT h(\t^ not ^Trf wat. The only cases in which we 
find \ y and \ lo with their proper pronunciations are when they 
.are used euphonically, — like the ya-iruti of the Prakrit Gramma- 
rians, — as described in the following sections. 

24. When two vowels, of which the latter is short or long a 
X'ome together, a euphonic y or ^ w is often inserted to prevent 
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a hiatus. The insertion is generally optional, and is merely 
intended to facilitate utterance. , This euphonic insertion tahes 
place between E and between t and a, between e and E. between 
ft and a, and between o and a. 

(i) Eetw^een a and a the semi-vow^el which is inserted is 

alwayS 'W.^ nen°-a becomes nenHvrf, a boy. In this case 

the insertion is not optional, but is compulsory. 

(ii) Bet^veen i or e and a, the inseided letter is;?/. Thus 

mdl/id or mUliya, a gardener. In this case the 

insertion of the y is quite optional, but careful winters generall}^ 
insert it. 

(iii) Between z or e and E it is always to which is inserted, 

and the insertion is compulsory. Thus mMhvd for 

mdUd. a gardener. Here it must be explained, that the w was ori- 
ginally really between a and a. Almost the only case in which f 
immediately precedes d is in the redundant form of nouns (§ 41). 
This fomi properly ends in 'iy°'tod, thus — mciliyHm 

— and the iy^ is liable to be contracted to t so that w^e get 

H mdliwci. 

(iv) Between or o and a, the inserted vowel is always ti\ 

The insei4ion is quite optional, not compulsory, but careful writers 
usually omit it. We thus get ^sud or asuwd^ a tear. 

In the following pages, I shall follow the usage of the most 
cai’eful writers, and shall spell npon the principles indicated by the 
forms nenHody maUyd, znaluvd, and 

asii^d. 

The above are the only instances in wdiich W y and \ w really 
occur in Maithili, and it will be seen that, as they are euphonic 
additions and only appear between contiguous vowels, they can 
never occnr at the beginning of a word, except in the case of the 
incorrect native spellings indicated in § 14, 


i In Western India, on the contrary, it is usually y. 
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It must, liowever, be mentioned that the diphthongs ^ ai and 
(M are often written ay^ and a?r® by some wilters. 
This is only a question of spelling. Again the vowel ^ e is often 
written ^ ija, and the vowel ^ o is often written w wa. Thus we 

find koeh, to be, written hed, any one, wiitten 

mi hyo; and I got, wiitten pawal. This again is 

a inei’e matter of spelling. The pronunciation is not affected. 

25. The sibilants s and s only appear in Tvvords borrowed 

from Sanskrit. The only sibilant which Maithill has of its own is 
the dental ^ . 9 . 6* is pi*ononneed as in Sanskrit ; but sr s when 

standing alone, and not compounded with another consonant is 
always pronounced like ^ kh. Thus sasth, sixth, pronounced 
kJia$(Ji. This pronunciation is universal; the vulgar even write 
such a ^ s phonetically ^ kJi, In the compound consonant w rs 
«r s is also always pronounced sls "m kh ; e.g. dkarscm is 

pronounced dkarhhan By some this ^ kh sound of s is pro- 
nounced as a guttural breathing, and not as a guttural check, — 
something, but not quite, like the Persian ^ kh, ot the ch in ‘ loch.’ 
The compound letter ks is pronounced like ^ ech, which is 
occasionally wiitfcen for it by the vulgar ; e.g. is so written, 
and is pronounced as Laksmz by purists, but is commonly written 
and pronounced Lacch^mi. The compound ^ sp is peculiar. 

It is pronounced something lihe hfp; e.g., pnsp, a dower, is 
pronounced puhfp. This seems to be a relic of the old Sanskrit 
upadhmdntya. 

Native scribes regularly write s for ^ s^ thus, they write 
Sngar^ instead of sdgar, the sea. The pronunciation is, 
however, always that of a dental s. In Magadhi Prakrit every 
s was pronounced as »r s. This pronunciation has long ceased to 
exist in Bihar, but the mode of writing has survived. 

26. The letter if h, when compound with ^ y, becomes ^ 
7iy, which, in words borrowed from Sanskrit, is pronounced in a 
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peculiar -way. If zh be taken to represent tlie Persian J zlu tlie 
prominciation of tins compound can best be represented by zhjy ; 

fit to he accepted^ is pronounced grdzlijya, tlie final ^ 
a being retained in pronunciation, tbougli usually inert, for tlie 
sake of eupliony (§ 8). 

27. Tlie mute letters are divided into surds and sonants. 
Surds and sonants may eacb be aspirated or unaspiratecl. Tims — 


SlTRDS. 

SONAJv"TS. 

Un aspirated. 

' 

1 

■ ' ' ■■■ 

Aspirated. 

Unaspirated. 

Aspirated. 

h. 

^ "hilh, 

1 

3T p. 


■'ft*-, 

C'/i. ! 


>K jh. 

z t. 

'Sth. 

d, r 

^ d/z, rh. 


«r jiA, 

KJ: 

^ dh. 

■ .... f -''M ■ 

w ph. 

W b. j 

hh. 


In connexion with the sonants, there is an important rule. 

(i) When any unaspirated sonant is preceded by anundsihaJ 
the nasal of the corresponding class may be substituted for the two. 

(ii) When an aspirated sonant is preceded by ammdsiha, the 
nasal of the corresponding class aspirated by the addition of h may 
be substituted for the two. 

Thus— 

(i) V ~ <7 may become 'S; n. Thus, ag or (tn 

:a limb. 

may become 'sr This is, however, of very rare 
occurrence. Example, aju or anti, a tear. 

o " _ , . , ■ 

A Traces of a soraewh«t similar oltange have been noted on Magadhi 
Prakrit, e.g. nnnali for aujaii* 
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r may become W n. Thus, hhUr or HIW hhdn, an. 

eartlien pot. 

\ (I may become ij n. Thus, nfd or njn, sleep, 

. may become m. Thus, n% or ift«? 11101, a 

nhn-tree, 

(ii) \ gli may become nh. Thus, stgli or 

slYili, a lion. 

become ^ nh. This, as in the case of sr 

is very rare. , Example niajh or riidhli, middle. 

V rli may become nh. Thus, I'orh or konh^ 
a pumpkin. 

\ (111 may become ^ nh. Thus hUdh or 

hanh,, bind. Compare as a reverse example hanli or kadh, 
a name of Krsna. 

% hh may become ^ mli. Thus hliUbh or 

khdmli, a pillar. 

All the above changes are quite oj^tionai. Tliose of \ ^ r. 

V rh, \ ^ d, \ dJi, ^ h, ^ hh, are vei*y common. 
The others, especially those of j and % ^jh, are more 

rare. 

There is one point to be noted. The aspirated nasals 
^ hh, nh, nh, and onh, are never treated as conipoxind 
letters, and do not make a preceding vowel long by position. 
They are treated exactly like aspirated mutes hh, gh, w ch, "iw 
jh, and so on. They might indeed be added as single letters to the 
alphabet. Thus : — 

Gutturals, ^ k, hh, \g,\ gh, ^ n, hh. 

Palatals, ^ c, w cli, mj, ^^jh, ^ h, ^\hh. 

Cerebrals, « ^ th, \ d, \ r, dli, ’tC n, nh^ 

Dentals, ?r t, th, ^ d, ^ dh, ir n, nh. 

Labials \ p, "^ph, ^ h, « hh, H m, mh. 
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r § 28. 


28. The stress accent exists in Maitliili, but is not strongly 
pronounced. In counting syllables for fixing the place of an accent, 
the final silent a of words ending in a consonant, and a final iniper- 
feet * and aic not considered. On the other hand, the imperfect 
* in the middle of a word, corresponding to the Hebrew sMum 
nioUle, is counted as a syllable. For instance, in the word 
dehliHoM^ there are for our present puiposes three syllables, m., 
€ de + 

(i) If a word ends in a consonant (whether followed by imper- 

feet * or ^ or not) preceded by a long "vowel or a diphthong, the 
main accent is on the last syllable. Thus Jcis^n, a cultivator ; 

delli^lahunh^, you saw ; dehh^Udmli\ I saw. 

(ii) If a word ends in a fully pronounced vowel, and if the 
penultimate is long, the accent falls on the penultimate. Thus 

p&ii^ water ; cliofalcJca, small. 

(iii) In other cases (except in the case of words borrowed 

from Sanskrit) the. accent falls on the antepenultimate. Thus 
^?FKr me; l6Jc°7ii, -peo-ple ; Tchop^rl a hut; 

de'kh^lah’^\ I saw ; titdUyd, a butterfly. 

If a woi4, which has the accent on the antepenultimate, takes 
a suffix, the antepenultimate becomes the syllable before the ante- 
penultimate, and may optionally retain the accent. Thus, the word 
tit^lh a butterfly, has the accent on the antepenultimate. 
The long form of tUHz is made by suffixing d, and we get 

titaliyd. This ordinarily has the accent on td^ the new 
antepenultimate, accoixling to the above rule ; thus titaliyd. but 
some people retain the accent on the and say titaliya. Pronun- 
ciation in this respect fluctuates much. 

(iv) In wox’ds borrowed from Sanskrit, the accent may be 
thrown hack as far as the syllable before the antepenultimate, 
provided the antepenultimate and the penultimate are both short. 
Here again pronunciation varies, frf^rTT, deceitfulness, may be 

.either Mtilatd or hutilHd^ 
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29. If the accent does not fall on the first syllable of a word, 
that syllable has a secondary accent, which I indicate by the sign , 
-as ill Idsan^ dekh^laJiunh^, dekhHidinld^ ehotdkkn^ fitdlijjd and 
khtilHa given above. 

30. If a word ends in imperfect * or and if the last syllable 
has not the main accent of the word, then that syllable ba.s a 

secondary accent, as in dSkhdtli^, he may see ; kdk^ rd'/r^^ 

-any one (accusative) ; ^<§^5 dekhHdh^, I saw. 

31 . In compound words, the first member retains its own stress- 
accent as a secondary accent, the stress- accent of the second mem- 
ber being the stress-accent of the word. Thus 

the moon of a girhs face. Compound woi*ds borrowed directly 
from Sanskrit are often treated as simple words. Thus 
bidya^^pat^ which, according to the above rule, should be pi‘onounced 
hldyd-pdt^ is always pronounced IndyapdfK The word is the name 
of a famous poet of Mithila. 

Rule Of THE Shokt Antepexult[>[atr. 

32. The following rules are most important. They are applied 
ilgorously throughout the whole system of J^Iaithili Grammar, ‘and 
unless they are fully grasped, much of what is in the following pages 
will be found obscure. 

(i) The rules here given apply only to Maifldll words. They 
do not apply to words borrowed direct from Sanskrit^ which are not 
.subject to change. 

(vi) The genius of the whole Maithili language is adverse to the 
existence of a lo7ig vowel in a Maithili tvord, when it would occupy a 
position removed more than two syllables f rom the end of a word. 

Mote , — -In counting syllables neither the final silent a, nor a final imper- 
fect * ov ^ counts as a syllable; but the medial imperfect corresponding to 
the Hebrew sh^wS mobile does so count. Thus ghar^ a house, is a word 
of one syllable j de/c/iab, 1 shall see, and, sutatf}/** 

let him sleep, are words of two syllables j while sutihd, sleep thou, 

and dehh^'bei you will see, are words of three syllables. 
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:]:i The practice of shortening a vowel is subject to the- 
foilowing rules : — 

(i j Whenever the vowel a finds itself in the aiitepemilti- 
jiiate s\ilable, he., in the third from the end of the word, it is 
shortened to a, Thns, (or, contracted, ncmS ) long 

form of van, a barber ; agiya, long form of 

fire ; ptiolah (ox, contracted, pcmldh^^ 2nd plnr. 

past of to obtain ; mdrHah, he struck, from 

maml), to strike; hdtiya, long form of ^?T hat, a word. 

There is a tendency to pronounce and write this shortened 
a as if it were ^ a, so that we sometimes hear, instead of the 
above ; if^^T naild ; agiyd ; hatvyd. But this is only 

in the case of nouns. d does not often become ^ a in verbs, as- 

this would tend to give rise to ambiguity. Thus, the verb mdr, means 
‘strike,’ while, if we shortened it to mar, the root would mean ‘ die.’ 
Sometimes, however, we find d shortened to ^ a, even in verbs. 
In this z*espect, the rule is that we may have m a if no ambiguity 
occurs. Compare § 7. 

(iij Similarly, any other vow^el finding itself in the ante- 
penultimate, is shortened, provided a consonant which is not euphonic 
^ y or ^ w follows it. Thus, sihh^lah, he learnt, from 

sikli, learn ; deJchaXt (or, contracted) dekhait),. 

seeing. On the other hand? cu^ldli or cmo'^ldh, he 

dripped ; sz^lah or sty^Iak, he sewed ; from roots- 

'll cu and €1" si ; in which the long i and the long w are retained as 
they are follov^ed by vowels or by euphonic y or w. 

Bi*om the above it will be noted that the contraction of a and % 
to ai does not afiect the shortening. In other “words ^ ai and ^ 
ail, for the purposes of these rules, count as two syllables each, 

(iii) Any vowel, ivhatever, finding itself removed mox’e than: 
three syllables from the end of the word is shortened, whether it iS' 
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followed by a consonant or not. Thus ouitHhinU (if) 

be bad dnpped, from root hoidC (or, contracted 

hoicd), (if) I become, from root ift ho, become ; dekUtiail 

(or, contracted ^PirffTift’ dehhitiau) (if) I bad seen yon, from root 

dMih, 

34. Amongst native winters of Maitbili no fixed usage has as 

yet established itself regarding the graphic representation of the 
short antepenultimate. Though it is always pronounced short, 
it is often written long. Thus we find the words given 
above sometimes written iriWWT, (or 

and and sometimes (or 

and 

and are, of course always written and 

as the writers have no character for short e, o, or ai, 

35. All the above examples have exhibited the shortening of 

vowels long by nature. Exactly the same principle is followed in 
the case of vowels long by position. When such vowels precede a 
compound consonant (usually a nasal plus a mute, or a double 
mute), the nasal is weakened to antm^sika, and the double conso- 
nant is simplified. Thus from the root handh, to bind 
we have hddJiud or hanhud, (see § 27, ii) not 

bandhuSt, a prisoner ; and from the long form (see § 41) 
chotakMf small, we have the redundant form chopah^wot, 

^Q. „ 

CHAPTER II. 

VoCABULABr. 

36. In the preceding pages I have more than once made 
a distinction between Maithili words and Sanskrit words. 

37. Maithili is an Indo-Aryan language, and though the 
statement is not strictly accurate, it may conveniently be said to be 
descended from Sanskrit. According to native belief it %$ so 
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descended.^ In the course of its development it passed through 
various stages, the latest of which (before the birth of Maithili) 
was that known as Magadhi Prakrit, the colloquial language of the 
whole of Bihar, in various stages of development from, say, the time 
of Buddha (550 b.c.) down to about a.d. 1000.® From this 
Magadhi Prakrit are directly descended not only Maithili and the 
other languages of Bihar, but also Bengali, Assamese, and Oriya. 
For our present pui^poses it is sufficient to remember that the 
Maithili Yocabulary is descended from Sanskrit through Magadhi 
Prakrit. 

38. In order to supply real or fancied deficiencies in this 

vocabulary, wiiters have borrowed woi’ds from other languages, — 
English, Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit. The English, Persian, 
and Arabic importations are very few in number, but the case is 
different with Sanskrit. In the vocabulary compiled for this 
work, out of the first hundred words, about twenty-seven 
may claim to be more or less distorted forms of words borrowed 
direct from Sanskrit, without having passed through M^adhi 
Prakrit. These bori’owed Sanskrit words are just as foreign to 
the language as are Latin words borrowed at the present day by 
French or Italian. ITatives are quite aware of the existence of these 
two classes of words, and have given each class a name. They 
call the words borrowed from Sanskrit Tatsamas, ‘ the same as 
It ’ (‘ It ’ being Sanskrit), while the true Maithili words, which 
have developed naturally through Magadhi Prakrit they call 
‘ ‘ sprung from It.’ 

39. The distinction between these two classes of words is of 
impoitance, for Tatsamas, like all borrow^ed words in ail languages, 
are treated as foreigners and are not subject to the phonetic rules 
which govern Tadbhavas. For instance, the rule of the short 
antepenultimate does not apply to Tatsamas. Again Tatsamas can- 
not he conjugated (with one or two rare exceptions) as verbs. For 
instance darian is a Tatsama meaning * seeing,’ but we cannot 



1 Accurately speaking, it is descended from an ancient form of Indo- 
Aryan speech, akin to, but not the same as, that which became £ls;ed by 
ancient literary use in the form of Sanskrit, 


* It must be understood that these limits are only approacixnatef 
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•say dafimmi'-acW'f he- sees* I£ we want to nse the word 

we must compotmd it with mQ^m Tadhhma verb and say^[i^ 

darmn hami-ach^y he does seeing. From this it follows that 
the class of Tatsama words is confined to nouns substantiTe or 
mum adjective, and that, as a broad rule, no verb can be a 
Tatsama. 

For the future, on the following pages, I shall employ these 
two words, tatsama and iadhhavay in the sense explained above. 


PART IL 


DECLENSION. 



GHAPTBE L 


Foemation Of Nouns. 

40. Space will not permit us to go at any length into the 
question of the formation of Maithili nouns. It must suffice to say 
that, with few exceptions, nouns are formed on the same principles 
as in Western Hindi, and in other Indo-Aiyan languages. I shall 
first deal with — 

PiQUIVALENT FOBMS OF NoUNS. 

41. All nouns, whether substantives or adjectives, admit of 
various equivalent forms, of various forms which do not differ 
appreciably in meaning. These forms are the shorty the long^ and 
the rednindant The short form may be either weah or strong. 
In practice every noun does not take all these four forms, only 
experience can teach which of the short forms (the weak or strong) 
is employed in the ease of any particular noun ; but theoretically all 
nouns, and in reality some few nouns, do take both. All nouns 
can, at option, take the long and redundant forms. 

42. The short form is the primary form by which the word is 
generally known. It is also, in most cases, the only one admissible 
in good and literary language, 

43. Of its two varieties, the weak form is the shortest foim of 
the noun, generally ending in a consonant, a short or an imperfect 
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'"K Tlras'Wtif ghor^ a horse; 'iron j water; 

jfT'pC a beating; <MU small (m,asc.) ; iftfSs* cMf^ small (fern.). 

44. The strong form is simply the weak foim (when such 
- exists) strengthened by the addition of o, or by the lengthening 
of the final vowel. When there is no weak form, the strong foim 
always ends in a long vowel. Thus, gliofa^ a horse ; r 
loM^ iron; won, a beating; chdta^ small (masc.); 
choti^ small (fern.); Usu (no weak form), a tear: ’sfl'W 

jpUhi (no weak form), a book. 

4f5.. The long forms of substantives are made by adding one of 
the sufiixes o, ya^ or WT wa (sometimes vulgarly % S oi' 
^ I, y% or ? U’S or w$) to the short form, the final 

vowels of which, if long, are shortened. Thus ghof^wd (or 

a horse; mdrlyd, or «jtfKWT mdriU^ a beating, 

pothiya or xftf^^T potMa, a book ; SsuwU or 

Ssua, a tear, 

46. The long forms of adjectives are similarly made by adding 

one of the sufiixes or hkd (fern. ^ Arz or kt) to the 

shoi*t forms. Thus, from bar or bara (short forms), great, 
we have as long form bar^M, So from chot or Wl^T 

chota, small, we have chopkd or chotakka, and from 

hhari or bMri^ heavy, hhdrika or 6Mnlifea, 

For the long form of the feminine chdt\ however, we must go 

back to the masculine chot^ and form a new feminine from the 
long form. Thus,^ftip€l ohot^hl or chofakU. There is no such 

form aswtfe^T chotikd or chotikkSl derived directly from 

47. The redundant forms of substantives and adjectives are 
formed from their long forms precisely as long forms of substan- 
tives are formed from their short forms, viz,^ by adding ^ 

or to the long forms ; but, once these additions are made 
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there are frequent contractions. We thus get the following table 
exhibiting all the forms at one view. 


Shoet foem. 

Long form. 

Redundant form. 

Weak* . " ' 

1 

Strong. 

horse 

gJidrU 

ghorHvB 

gh>rauwU 

(contracted 

from 

ghof^w^wd. 

ghar, a 

h 0 u s e 
(masc.) 

none 

gJmr^wH 

gharauwSL 
(similarly con- 
tracted). 

None 

sabM, an 
assembly 
(fern.) 

w’rr sdbMioa 

sahhauwd. 

ifTJf 5^^, a word 
(fern.) 

(So all femin- 
ines ending 
in a conso- 
• nant.) 

none 

hatiySi 

hdtiy^wH' 
(or contracted) 

hatiwa. 

1 ' 

VTf’p: mar\ a 
beating. 

(So any noun 
ending in *,) 

man ■ 

mdriydi 

mdriy^wd 

or irf'ftwr mari- 

wa. 

Wrfir jpanif 

water. ( So 
any noun in 

none 

^dniyd 

■qrff^^sf^T <pdniy^wU 
or ^dnl- 

w5. 

None, 

book. 

(So any noun in 

]potMyd 

wU or 

pothzwd. 
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Shoet 

"■•FOBM,' 

Long form. 

'Redundant form. 


^ Strong. 

Kone 

§5!/, a tear. 
So any noun 
in n. 

S>sua 

Ssu^wM 'ot 

iptiT choU small 
So any mascu- 
line adjec- 
tive. 

clwtil 

( chot^ka 

\ chofakka | 

chof^katva. 

chotak^wa. 

wtfi 0 hot V 
small. 

So any feminine 
adjective. 

iftSt cMti 

C choi^kl 

chofdkkz 

■ 

^3rfa|»?rr chopkiyU, 

cliotdkiya. 


48* With I’eference to the above table, attention must be 
called ' to the remarks in § 24 concerning the optional in- 
sertion or omission of euphonic y and ^ w. For instance, in- 
stead of we may have hatia,, and instead of 

we may have «I3T^^T S.suwa, Attention is also to be 
called to the fact that natives very frequently substitute ^ a for 
m\ a in writing (this does not affect the pronunciation). So that, 
in native books, we should usually find forms like batiycij 

hatzwUj asua^ and so on. It will be 

noticed that the rule of the short antepenultimate (§§32 and ff.) 
comes into full force in these forms. 

49, All these forms, the short weak, the short strong, the 
long, and the redundant, have, in theory, exactly the same mean- 
ing, The long form is, however, generally used in a non-honorific 
sense or to give definiteness. Thus nen^wa, the boy (fami- 
liarly or contemptuously) ; yhor^w^, the horse. The long 

form in the feminine is frequently employed in the sense of a 
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diminutive. Thus nenl, a girl, neniya^ a little girl ; 

mm Mai, a hed, 5®ft?rT khaftyd, a cot. 

50. The redundant form is used in much the same sense as 
the long form, but only by the vulgar or in familiar language. 
The vulgar, indeed, employ both the long and the redundant 
forms as caprice dictates, in the sense of the short form. The use 
of the redundant form in this way is still more vulgar or familiar 
than that of the long form. 

ISTominal SuraxEs. 

61. In the following examples, as my object is here purely 
practical, I shall not attempt to distinguish between primary and 
secondary suffixes. It must be understood that mx < 2 ^* or ae 
and ^ ai are always absolutely interchangeable, and so also mm au 
orw'tao and utit. I have written, in each case, the forms 
which I have seen most frequently. 

62, mj a (Masculine). The strong short forms in a cor- 
respond to the large class of Hindi nouns which end in S, such 
as Hindi ulfT ghora, a horse ; but many nouns, which in Hindi 
are only used in the strong form, in Maithili prefer the weak 
form. Thus: — 


MaitMU. 

Hindi, 

onh, blind 

UdM 

^ Sc, high 

«f'^I ficS 

aRTif hm, one-eyed 

WliTT hana 

Mnh, the shonlder 

«Rf^T hUdhM 

gaMr, deep 

gahirn 

gor, pale 

jftTT gSrS 

gJmr, a horae 

gJtdrSt- 

Wif cun, lime 

OS. ■ , 

^ srr cflnff 

... , ■■ ■■ , ■ , ' . 

WT cMr, a knife 

WKX chura 

daMn, right (not left) ; 

daMna 

hahzr, deaf ' ' * ^ 
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Maithili, 

Mindi, 

a rat 


Uh, iron 


K sar, a brother-in-law 


son, gold 

sdnd 

So (weak form in *) 


mar*, a beating 

mdtri 



Jb some cases Mai thili has the strong, as well as the weak form . 
Thus, gJiOra as well as ghor^ loM as well as lo'h. 
but in all the above, the weak form is the one customarily heard. 

Weak nouns are of course very common in Hindi. But I 
think it is safe to say that they are much more common, both in 
the case of masculine and in that of feminine nouns, in Maithili. 

53. "^rr (Feminine). Nearly all the feminine words in ^ 
are tatsamas borrowed directly from Sanskrit, such as WT sahJia^ 
an assembly. The only Maithili tadbhavas which I have noted as 
ending in this letter are hzind or hundd^ a drop, and the 
connected ^srT hund^ zero, the figure 0. 

54. as, was. These usually form desideratives as in 
Hindi, but are not so common as in that language. The only forms 
which I have met in Maithili are : — 

pias, thirst; hence piasal, thirsty. 

fTKI^ taros, thirst ; hence rT'^FTO tardsal, thirsty. 

(This word is not to be confounded with tarUs, fear)* 
muPwds, desire to make water (Hindi mutOs). 
hig^wds, desire to stool (Hindi hagils). 

Other words with (in form) the same suffix, but not desidera- 
tives,,. are such as : — 

jhapas, a violent burst of rain (so Hindi for jhapa- 
vasd, sudden rain). 

garUs, a pole-axe (Hindi grdr^sd)* 

The derivation of the suffilx in the last two words is obscure. 
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strong form. This is a common adjectival termination in 
Maithili.^V':' Tbns;:— 

^^m%adh^lah,hdid, 

slippery. ^ 

hamJh or haurah, m^id, 

haludhj BBudij, 

The strong form is specially used in the following three 
cases:-—, 

pachim^M^ a man of the west. 
dachinaha^ a man of the south, 
a man of the north. 

But pUha, a man of the east. 

56. As probably connected with these forms we may quote 
gliorahiyU, a horse-dealer, which is the long form of uVf'T’^ 

ghorahU a masculine noun which I have not met in the short form. 
Compare also hatoJif^ s. wayfarer, from haf^ a road. 

57. T % weak short form ; t f^ strong short form ; 
iyn, long form. 

The weak short form is mainly employed to make feminines 
from masculine weak short forms ending in a consonant ; as 
gor, fair, fern, gor^* It also forms feminine nouns generally, 
as in gdh\ an iguana ; a hMi (the 

final vowel fully pronounced being preceded by a vowel, see § 10) ; 
or hhmya (long form), the ground; laggat*^ an 

assessment ; hUh\ an arm ; lcaruar\ an oar ; dur^ 

distance; %*, fire. 

An important class falling under this head consists of femi- 
nine verbal nouns formed by adding ^ * to the root, as in iTi'pC mar*, 
a heating ; hhuPy an error. 

In Hindi most of the above end in long ft, as in jfr^ gorl, 
gdhu Sometimes in that language the final vowel is dropped, 

lUSvii h%h (fern,), an arm ; ^ dur (fern.), distance ; and in th® 
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case of Hindi verbal nouns tlie X * Toasbj be either dropped or 
the strong fomi is used, as mar (fern.) or ninrt^ a beating. 

Masculine nouns of this class (when in tbe weak form) end in 
a fully pronounced X h in %. They generally represent 
Sanskrit words ending in 'm r (er rha) x^ ^ 

in. Such are ^ ; duhi (masculine, not 

feminine), diih grass ; water ; heli^ri^ a lion ; ^1% 

dUri^ a rower sipi, ^ distiller; tMi, an oil-man; WHlfe 
tamoli, a betel- seller ; Jcorhi^ a leper ; proud. 

Many of these words are also pronounced with a long z, or, in 
other words, have strong forms in use as well as the weak ones. 
Thus, we have also irifil’ zidM, Jceh^rt, taznoli^ and so on, 

but the forms with short X i more usual. So, for feminine 

nouns, we have zncif or ma?f, earth ; JcUkar* or 

^ hdh^)% a cucumber ; or ^%*b a key ; dah* 

or dahi, curdled milk (this word is feminine, not masculine). 

The strong form in ^ i also sometimes occurs as the only form 
for feminine nouns as in macJiiy a fly ; hhanl^ chalk ; 
lagnri, inquisitiveness (and other similar abstract nouns, instead of 
with the more usual termination '<tTt ai)- We sometimes meet 
this feminine long i; ? in diminutives, as ddrh, a long beard, 

darhi^ a beard. pujeri^ a priest, and znoti, a pearl, 

are examples of masculine words in t; f , which do not also op- 
tionally end in n; i. 

The long form is used, qud long form, in the case of any of 
the foregoing nouns, and then usually has a meaning either fami- 
liar, contemptuous, or diminutive, as inlTT^ mSZf, a gardener, long 
form mdliyd or maliya, the gardener (familiarly), 

or (contemptuously) the wretched gardener ; ^dthi^ a book, 

pothiya^ a small book, JcorM, leprous, JcorJiiyd^ 

a poor unfortunate leper. 

The same long termination is employed to indicate (a) a man, 

country, and (b) his profession. 
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Tims 

(a) senhiyUj a man of Sindh ; magahiyS^ a man 

of Magah or Magadha ; fffKWfir^r Ut'^huUyn^ a man of Tirhut or 
Tirahhukti ; ?yijPci8rT mathtiriyS'^ a man of Mathnra ; 
nepMUya^ a man of ISTSpal ; paMnyd, a man of the paMr 

or moTintain, a mountaineer, 

(h) arhatiyU^ a bi’oker ; hamartya^ a blanket- 

wearer, a labourer ; ghatiyU^ a brahman who attends ghats. 

Exhibiting character more generally are phusiyU^ a 

hatterer ; f^fsT^TT cihaniyU^ one who is always shining and clean 
(from cihlcan^ smooth) ; and dukhiyd^^ one who is 

miserable, poverty-stricken. 

58. Connected with these \ ^-suffixes is ’i^rt or 

long form aiya. As in Hindi, this forms abstract nouns. 
Thus : — hJialM, goodness ; khataz, acidity ; wl^rt cho^a^^ 
smallness, and hundreds of others. 

It is also employed to signify the wages or price of any opera- 
tion, as in caraif the wages of a herdsman ; fqpei^ pisai, wages 
of grinding ; hlieiva^ ferry hii’e ; dholSt^ the cost of 

carriage. Connected with this are words like dhoHi, the 

art of washing (as well as the cost of it) ; ^3:?rTt haf^nm^ the art 
of twisting ropes ; xr^gr^lt pat^hmat^ a task of winnowing. 

The long form in azy^ is employed to form masculine 
adjectives, such as ghm'aiya^ domesticated (Hindi 

gharBB ) ; ’R’ipS^^rT hanaiya, wild ; aiiT^^srr gamaiya, rustic. It also 
forms feminine diminutives, such as ?Rrf marhaiyn, a small hut. 
Compare (the short form) talcLi^ a small pond (from ffTW 
a pond). In Hindi, the long form talaiyU is preferred, 

59. ^ (weak form), i'Knd (strong form). — This suffix 

also occurs in Bengali and Marathi. In Maithili it is found in the 
word IdUm or laUmd^ redness. 
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60. m % weak short Jform ; m w, strong short form ; 
wa, long form. — Where we ha^e weak forms in Maithillj Hindi 
has strong forms. Thus : — 

MIW hhal^f a hear; but Hindi bhalu, 
nan § 10, iii), a barber ; „ ifrei naU, 

nx hah^y a son’s wife ; ,, haM. 

9 

In some cases the imperfect ^ ^ has altogether disappeared, 
so that we have — 

WT’Sgr hal^ or ha! (fern.) sand, but Hindi 

mam or even JRfillT mUma^ a maternal uncle, H. 

In all these cases, the existence of the ^ as a termination 
is due to an accident of origin, and the termination does not neces- 
sarily indicate any special shade of meaning. Most ^ ti-suffixes 
can be referred to the Sanskrit termination wKich has also 

survived without change, and will be found under the fc-suffixes. 

The suffix ^ a oi the strong form often has the force of the 
agent. Thus, ujaru, a destroyer ; or (long form) 

lhau&, an eater; 4aMy a shouter, hence, a robber; 
higdru^ a spoiler; a sweeper, a broom. Less distinctiye- 

ly nouns of agency are sah^rU. a citizen (from 

sliahr, a city), and paJi^^ru^ a watchman (from ^^x ^ahar, 
a watch, a, guard)* In gamdru^ rustic ; dul&ru or (long 

form) dularuay a darling; a woman j and 

Mn'^hhagBru^ a runaway, the ^ ^-suffix is simply pleonastic, as ex- 
plained below, under the head of ^ Z- ? f-suffixes. The suffix 
implies quality in hhahhu^ a fool (Hindi hhakud } ; 

nahhU^ long-nosed (Hindi, the same). . 

As usual, the long form '^3^1 is comnaonly employed con- 
temptuously as in hharua^ a pimp, but not so always^. In 
\$ 

dularuQ, quoted above, it is an affectionate diminutive, while 
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tiie Bieaning is unclianged in hhaua and in if wr gerua^ a large 
kind of pillow. 

Parallel to tlie di-sixffix we have also an 

with a long form or nwd. It forms adjectives, as in 

jhag^r^n ov jJiag^rauS, quarrelsome ; raMu^ 

abiding, a dweller, an old inhabitant. The long form of 
higarjjL^ quoted above, is not the regular hzgarua^ as we 

might expect, but is hig^raua^ as if formed from ^ 

higHau. 

Most causal verbs have their roots ending in and from 

these a number of similar words are framed, such as jarau^ 
studded (with gems), jewelled. The termination wr’? dt£? is often 
written ao, and this gives verbal-nouns, such as at^Mo, 

the act of stopping, which should be distinguished from the 
aw-suffix, 

61. aunhox aun (fern. aunh} 6 t aun"^). 

This termination forms adjectives generally implying a moderate 
degree of the quality referred to. The final consonant in every 
'Case may be either nh or ^ n, ' It agrees in sense with the Hindi 
termination eZ^. Just as in Hindi we have fair, 

light-coloured, and gorela, fairish, rather light-coloured, 

so we have Maithili gdr, fair, iftxW goraunh or irt^*r goraun^ 
•faiidsh. Other examples are 

darkish. 

acidish. 

nj^raunh, whitish white). 

us^raunh, saline tisar, salt land), 
rawish. 

hariaunhy blackish (^jfx h&ri, black). 
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rather astringent.. 

^o6®rawnJ^., brown land (the colour of iftWK gdhar or 
.eow-dimg). 

golaunh, globular gah voimd). 
bitterish. 

dJmraunh, dusty dhur^, dust). 

^ir*N| newawi^, youthful (^iTT a lad). 

yellowish yellow), 

cracked (of milk), 
htfliaunhy oldish hurh^ old). 

mathaunJi, sour (?Tf f buttermilk). 

meghaunhy Cloudj, 
lalaunh, reddish Idly red). 

In all the above ^ n may be substituted for nh, 

62. ^ &. — A number of nouns are formed by the addition of 
the letter ^ h preceded by a vowel. 

With aJcy we have common words like sarah or 
sarahy a road ; phofahy a gate ; haithahy a seat. 

Many are primary nouns, — ^formed from verbs whose roots end 
hiMh, They are the same in form as the roots. Such are ^ 
ataky stoppage ; karahy a crash ; kacahy a sprain ; 
kjiaraky a clang; -pit-a-pat ’ ; gahaky reeling in 

.drink; cauky starting; cilak, camaky jhalaky 

jhamaky dalak, damak, glitter ; cafaky a crack, 
snap ; and many others. 

With oife or aib, are t4f SA;, one who jSies (not 


* See Mr, Beames* Compamtwe Grammar, Vol, II, p. 31. Hy list has 
been prepared by going throngh Mr* Beames* list with a native of Mithila. 
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causal, one who causes to %) ; a drinker ; mrhak^ 

a rider. Adverbs are also made with this suffix, as jhat5kf 

snddenlj ; phatoh, unawares ; tarah^ immediately ; 

patak, immediately ; kJiataJc, immediately. 

With vJc, we have maruh^ quarrelsome, one disposed 
to fight. 

With aih, w'e have sehazJc (Hindi §?5rT?;fT setvSdi)^ 

a worshipper. 

68. 3iK gar. This suffix implies agency., Thus kat^gar 

thorny ; hatMgar, able to use the hands ; gor^gar^ able 

to use the feet. The last two examples occur in a poem describing 
the babyhood of Krsna. As he grew big he began to be able to 
use his hands and his feet. I have not met the suffix elsewhere in 
literature, hut it is very common in the colloquial language, and 
can be employed with almost any word in the above sense. In 
ordinary conversation hath^gar means ‘ dexterous.’ 

64, ?r ^ is mostly employed as the suffix of the present 

participle, usually with Oii prefixed, as in dekhait, seeing; 

When verbal roots end in vowels, the termination is lightened, as 
in WTT?T jait^ going; ftfWfT siid^ sewing; h^it or 

hoit^ becoming. The suffix ait^ also occurs in ^words like 
WSXtf: carhait, a mounted man ; dakait^ a robber (these two 

are really present participles) y and iT5flK?r natwit, a relation (from 
i^'T¥fT nata^ relationship). There are several words similarly formed 
from nouns in Hindi, but natait is. the only one which I have 

noted in Maithili. 

65. Of a quite different origin is a group of woi'ds ending in 

ahaP^ auii^ or autz. These generally form 

abstract nouns. Thus r gar^barahaP, confusion ; 

gaj^bajahat% confusion 5 gul^gulahaP, whispering 
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gkan^ghaMihat^, a great iioiBe ; 
ean&haf^ Bpeakiiag loudly ; phar**ph4zri^hal\ tlirobMiig ; 

sa‘U°8afiahap. bumming in the ear, and many other 
similai'* forms. It will he observed that all these wmrds contain 
reduplications, and are more or less onomatopmic. Maithill re- 
serves the termination. ahap^ for this class of words, and has 

no words corresponding to (e.g.) the Hindi hliisiyahat^ 

fretfiiiness ; MmjHaliaf^ itching. In Maithiii these ideas 

are represented by hhisiyaeh and htiriyaeh^ re- 
spectively, . the termination ^e6.- (of the infinitive or vei'hal 

noun), being u.sualiy employed in. the place of the Hindi, 
ahat. Cf. § 67. : 

The teimiination avJl or ^grrrt auti which is connected 

with the above, is not so common as in Hindi. It foims an 
abstract noun in sidhauti^ uprightness (from sidd\ 

upright). It expresses property in words like jethautt ^ the 

share of an eldest son, and hapauft^ the share of a father. 

Connected with this idea is choraut?^ innsom ; while mere 

relationshi]) is indicated in words like hmuutf, a particular 

kind of bamboo with a narrow- pipe (cf. Hindi Jummp\ a 

staff, deiivatioii ■ doubtful) sikauti,. a reed basket, ..from 

sih, a 3 '*eed ; etmautt, a box for holding lime ; 

hajarauth a box. for holding collyiium. 

66. if- n (fern, fir #,) weak form; wr ud (fern. ^ ni) strong 
form. 

Suffixes of wiiich sf u is the characteristic letter are common 
in Maithiii (even if we exclude the ntimeious tulsama w-ords in 
ana borrowed from Sanskrit). Such suffixes are niot employed to 
make infinitives as they are in Hindi. 

Both weak and strong forms are freipently employed to make 
nouns of the instrument. Such are 
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(a) Masa weak forms — 

ca]p^han^ a olose-fitting coat ( cafok, compress) . 

■wm chattan^ a gold-washer’s pan. 

’sf^5f ^Usan, a ‘washerman’s mallet, . 

datuan, a tooth-brush d&t, a tooth). 
faplcan^ an instrument for teasing cotton. 

Mfhan^ a broom. 
iRW mahan, an oil-mill pestle. 
lojpan, a poker. 

From causal roots we have — 
gheran^ a fence. 

at^rawan, the reeds of a loom for keeping the threads 
apart (cf. Skr. antam), 

cap^rawan^ a perforated block of iron for shaping 
nailheads. 

lagawa'ii, a stuffed calf-skin shown to a cow to make 
its milk How, literally, ‘ an appliance,’ hence ‘ an im- 
posture,’ 

(h) Fern, weak forms — 
mlan\ a sieve. 

cMon\ an encampment cMiv. thatch), 

tobacco for smoking (as distinct from snuff). 
laran^j a grain-parcher’s broom. 

(c) Masc. strongforms — 

^^ifT ahJiaind, a threshing rake. 

#^irT ac®n/T, a poker. 
fi§[^?«rr IcMhlior^nd, a weaver’s sci^aper. 
f har^nd^ a curd-vesseL 

^’qrsrT dhal^nd, or dhap^nd, a cover. 

=^Ii:;5rT jhar^nd^ a broom. 
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pif^ud, a yofobler’s mallet. 

^ W*ri hhar^nn^ tbe staffiiig-'oi* ay|mit. . 

: irt^irr moc^nd. a 'hai*l3er*8 tweezera' ( irfw mBch, a moiiskifbe 

>,■ .From causal roots, we have— ' 

or ’Sirlirr a toj. 

iflictiTT ckomund^ a door-key. 

hichdon or f^§?i?T5rr Mchamid or ^k^mMcharnid,: 
bedding. 

a potter’s smoother. 
hathaimd, a toddy- vessel. 

(d) Fein, .sti’ong forms. These are the roost common of ell — 
a pot-scn^^ 
a well-rope. 

^^TSFfT^ a cobbler's awl. 

ftfTjft a pulley. 

fw»«liift (ihit^haui^ a door-bolt, 

^^ift ehBw^ni^ a potter’s cutting string. 

' ir^., a chisel. 

thek^m^ a prop. 
no t hunt ^ a n< jse-riug. 
nahar^m^ a nail parer, a gouge. 

^3:^1 hat^ut^ a silk-reel. 
hats^m^ a seat. 
math^nu a kind of hammer. 
mah^nl^ a churn-dasher. 

From causal bases — 

calaimt^ a windlass handle. 
chalaunt^ the cover of an ass’s pad. 
taraiim^ a sweetmeat-stand. 
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The same saffixes are also employed to indicate an occupation^ 
trade, or. profession. Tlius.,:— 
hoeing; 
the U 

#if fir Unking (and) giving, trade, traffi^^ 

patawan, irrigation. 
uch^Uint, weeding, 
reaping. 

toaaw, weeding. 
hemnm, weeding. 

superficial 'weeding, 
a special method of reaping. 

the application of the plougd.share 
the first ploughing of the season. 

4egaum, separating grain from the ears by heating on 
the ground. 

I have not noted any strong masculine forms in iir no in tins 
sense. ■ 

The same sutfixes are further extended to imply the remit of 
any occupation, or even a more indefinite connection with the 
root. Thus : — 

WfTif eharan, a grass thatch. 
dhoan, opium- washings. 
baliwntn^ sweepings, 

cat^m (v^ cat^ lick), a relish with food, ‘ chutnee.’ 
fwrf^ cJdt^nt, a broken basket. 

Causal bases sometimes take the suffixes to indicate a ccu‘e- 
moniai observance. Thus we have: — 

cumawan, the kissing ceremony in a marriage. 
chekauniy the stopping at the dooi’, part of a marriage 
cei’emony. 
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miulehhatim^ presents given to a bride on '^bowing her 

face. 

', XWipare4’3lift a betrotha'L 

A few nouns of agency are formed with the strong form of this 
■suffix. Those w^ich I have noted are all vulgar and indecent 
-abusive terms, such m^^m hag^na, frfiiT or pad^na. 

They all imply that the action indicated is done to excess. 

.67;^ ^ ah n ^ «?>.“ — This forms infinitives and verbal 

nouns, as in .deM-ah, to. see,. the act of seeing. When a verbal 
root ends in ^la-' or o, the siiffix is e6, not ah. Thus 
paeh^ to obtain ; to go j Aoa5, to beeom^^ In 

dBh^ to give, and to take, the junction vowel is dropped. 

When this suffix is added to intransitive roots in d, it also 
forms abstract nouns, as in f^f^’srTigR' hJrmyaeb., fretfulness (from 
^/ f^fe^T to be fretful), A/de?;, to be angi^y* 

■Cf.§'65., 

68, ^ ?- X r- ^ r- suffixes. — The lettei* ^ I is characteristic of 

many noun forms. 

The simplest is '/.?, (fern. or (strong foian) Ho 

(fern. •3S[^ Ht'^, 

al forms past participles, such as dehhal (fern. 
dehhal^).^ seen. In the case of verbs ending in vowels, it is some- 
times el or oh Thus stal or sml, 

sewn ; mwz7, dead ; de?, come ; pdo?, obtained. 

It also forms adjectives on the same lines, such as 
dtikhacl, grieved (also a past participle) ; fsrsri'p:^ aindeL drowsy ; 

demel., fearful ; gJiamdel^ perspiring ; augae.l.^ 

slee-pj ; sar<^nidel (from sharm, shBme) bashful; and 
many others. All these may he looked upon as participles of 
neuter verbs, whose roots end in d. 

The same termination is employed to make verbal nouns or 
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infinitiveB, witli an oblique form in as dBhhalf the act of 
seeing; ^ deJch^la $S, from seeing. 

Tbe strong form Ha is geiiei’aily employed to make dimi- 
natives, and its feminine Hz is used for things of a still 
smaller size. Tims cakHa, a paste-board (from a 

wheel) ; a wnfer ; ^3^ hothHz, a small room ; 

tasHa, a brass vessel, frwt tasHz^ a small one. 


Another connected suffix is 'ih strong form X^T wliich 
is not so common in Maitliili as elsewhere. It foi^ms possessive 
adjectives from substantives. The only true Maitliili examples 
which 1 have noted wdth. certainty are mdjhila^ the middle 

of three brothers, or the second of four brothers ; and sajMl^ 

the third son of a family t>f four or more. 

Of much moie frequent occurrence is the closely related 
at I, wdth the same meaning. It is often found where literary 
H indi has other suffixes. Thus : — 

Mmthtlz, 
tonazl, pot-bellied 
dhodhml^ pot-bellied 
ddgail^ a brawler 
hojhail^ load-bearing 


Hindi 

iodail, 

’STf^rrWT dhodlMci, 
ddgait. 


In hdsaild, a young bamboo, the strong form, like 

Ha forms a diminutive, 

Another form of aild is Ha, which we have in 

sautBld, of or belonging to a eo-wufe, and (feminine dimi- 
nutive) JcJimnlieU, a small pillar. 

Parallel to zl, we have ul in hapd, a worker, 


bread-winner. Its strong form zd5, fem, ziU, is more 
common, and, like the other strcmg forms, the feminine usually is a 
diminutive. Thus : — 

iikuli, a wafer. . 

gmhnlt, a youiig tree. 
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hatkult^ a small ' wooden bowi 
khatuU, a small bamboo litter. 

■ , ■ 'VI ■ ■ 

a small pillow (w^T geps&^ a, large pillow), 
atkuli^ a small ^thi or fruit- stone. 

irrg[^ 'hutnl^ a stammerer ; hatalt^ a pitiful, stammering 
woman. 

And many others. Occasionally tbe ^ u is strengthened to 
^ 0 (cf. Bla above), as in tikdln^ a young mango. 

69. Cognate to tlie ^ Z-sufHxes are those whose charaoteristic 
letter is ^ r or K r. 

The suffix r ^ra (feiii. ^fi) is as pleonastic as the long 
form in ^wd, which every noun can take. Perhaps in the 
masculine it adds a shade of contempt. In the feminine it gives a 
diminutive meaning. This suffix is not so common in Maithili in 
the west, wkf ^rd (fern. ^rz) being more usual. An example is 
jhdp^rd or khdp^^rd, a hut; feminine jhop^rt or 

Jchop^rh ^ small hut. So, from matuM, a large vessel, 

we have a milk-pail ; tuk^rd or ^KX tuk^rd^ 

a. piece ; tuk^rl or tuk^rly a small piece. 

The suffix is sometimes strengthened to Bru, as in 
hhagBrH, a runaw^ay, fugitive. 

The connected %XX ^ra, (fern, ’lift ^rz) is used with similar mean- 
ing, and is more often met with in Maithili. Examples are 
cakM or caJk^^n^ a mill-stone ; 5ar^ geih^n^ a bundle ; 

mMg^ri^ a small grain-mallet ; iuk^rd^ as above. 

Parallel to the suffix old, we have aun in 
ghamawTt, small heat-spots, prickly-heat, from 'sxm gham., heat. 

70. There is another pair of ^ h and K r-snffixes preceded 

the letteir d,-— Some of the examples are merely deformed 
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tatsamas like f^'=rxTT^ Mr^pdl, Sanskrit krpdhiL But others 

ai‘e tadhhavas. The termination is dl (fern, aP) or 

’irTT dr (fern. dr^). Sti’ong forms are 'WF^t aZa (fern. 

dli) or wiTF drd (fem. art). This has several derivations, 

accx)rding to the particular words with which it is used.! In piit- 
ting them here together, no attempt is made to consider deriva- 
tion, All woi*ds formed with these suffixes are of a very similar 
nature, and for practical purposes they can all he considered at 
the same time. The ^ Z-suffix is the less common of the pair. 
We have darMydly bearded, from darJif^ a heard. 

With the T r-snffix we have dwdZiSr® or dtcdhrrJ. (femi- 
nine), milch (of a cow) ; ^iydr (iem. p^ydr*), a beloved 

one, as against the Hindi iZfTTr (fern. -^-rf). jpetdrd^ a 

basket-box, fern. iiarT'?!' petd^rt, used in a diminutive sense ; TOK 
gamdr, rnstie; dulldr^ a darling (Skr. durlahhah). The 
last two words often take an additional final IZ-snffix. Thus 
gamd/ru^ duldru (or long form employed affectionately . 

dulanid)^ without change of meaning. So also the Sans- 
krit-Prakrit ^rr^igrr mahild becomes meh°rdrn, a ■woman. 

71. The suffix U’iT pan jppaw, ■3?F^*r dpan^ is as common in 
Maithili as in other Indo- Aryan vernaculars. It forms abstract 
nouns from adjectives or substantives. Thns : — 

^Jl'^qiirr cugal^pan, backbiting. 

chudJiar<*pan, meanness cMdhar = l^ sudra). 

smallness, 
cheating. 
drrJh^pan^ firmness. 
dMrt^pan^ knavery. 

F Of. Br. Hoernle^s Gandian Grammar, pp. 118, 129, 135, 150. 
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eliiklbood. 

ImlePpan^ ioiAiBhuem, . 
haker^pan,, ne’erdoweelness. 
wfef«f htiri^an^ foolisliBess (^% btlri^ a fool). 
hurJv^pan or ^^T 3 qf*l bitrJmppan, old age* 
bhalapan or hhal^pan, honesty. 

l^Mropfm or bliarappan^ l ogtieiy. 

rar^pan^ widowhood a widow), 

i^Jisrqsf lagat^pan or wfai^rtfir ^lagaf^pan^ hlaekguardliness 
langat, *R 3 r nangat or nagHd, naked). 

lagar^pan, inquisitiveness (^3flTT la gar — ^ Paul Pry ’). 
^feelfcT*! lariJc^pan, boyhood. 

sedn^pan, full-ageneBS (when a young lady has, as we 
should say in England, ‘her hair up,’ she is 

It will be observed that the suffix is added even to kitsama 
words. 

72 . tcaJi (fern. wUJi }), — This is the regular termina- 

tion of nouns of agency and is the equivalent in meaning of the 
Hindi Thus :— 

an^tcah, the man in charge of the other 
spare pair of bullocks, vrhen ploughing is going on. 

one who cuts sugarcane fur feeding a 

sugarcane press. 

harinHvdJi., a man who works a Icarin or iianga- 
tion lever. 

JcodariwUh^ a worker with a kodar^ or 

mattock. 

gach^wahf one who climbs trees (atfw gdcli^ a tree). 
gdj^wdh, one who uses a 3 iTst gUj^ or fish tra]). 
garnvdh^ a cart-driver, 

555^1^ gun^wdh, the man who tows a boat ( gsr gun, a rope). 
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iwiX gauv&hy a tender of cows, 
ghor^wdh^ a gi'oom. 

one wlio giu 2 jes cattl^^ 

j7iaZwfl/i, a cymbal-player jhMM^ cymbals). 

tokHmhy an asker toh^ ask), 
fen^wdJiy a cattle-drirer (^^ir a cattle-wliip ). 

ladh^wdh^ a field -watcbman hddh, village lands), 
mdr°w(lh, one wlio drives cattle round and round in a 
mill (ifir mgr, a tmm). 

a wieldei’ of cudgels. 
swn^ii-dJi, one wbo bears complaints. 

an elepbant-keeper. 

/ia7’®w;d7i, a plongbman. 

Tbe suffix is optionally spelt and pronounced hah, so tliat 
we may bave an^hah, hatar^hdh, and so on. 

Furfcber, an abstract noun can be fomied from these nouns of 
agency by adding tbe fern, suffix Thus 3Tf%Wif% gariwah\ 
tbe profession of a cart-driver. So from tbe ^ car, gvme 
(active), we bave car^h&h, a cattle-grazer, and tbence 

car^hd¥, cattle-grazing. 

78. sar. — This is liot a proper suffix, being simply a 
derivative form of WfKT sdW, a bouse. In Maitbili it is used as 
a suffix, and not as a member of a compound word. The whole 
(compound is treated as if it were one word, with tbe usual shorten- 
ing of the antepenultimate vowel. Thus, from — 

hdtM, an elephant, we bave hatJmdr, an 

elephant- stable, 

ghdr, a horse, we have gJior^sdr, a horse-stable. 

wrfk cMH, a pupil (Skr. mm cMtra), mdsmx chaiUdr, a school. 

Similarly, lapfif^Tt Jcamsilr, a furnace for parching grain, and 
hamsdr, a, prison. 
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CKKDKit, NuMBKK and OahK. 

^ , 74. ■ .TliC! noun lias two Grenders, — -Masciilme and ’Feniinine.,,. 
Words derived direct from the Sanskrit, which were originally' 
neuter, generally l>ecome masculine in Maithili. 

The most important exceptions to this last rule are 
Ahh\ an eye; daJd or dahi^ curdled milk; ^|r thlr\ dis- 
tance; and a book; which are feminine. ^T|3r 

fire, though derivetl from a masculine Sanskrit word, is feminine 
in MaithilL 

75. There are two numbei*s, the singtdar and })luraL 

The plural number of nouns in M^aithili is simply formed 
f)y the addition of a noun Ksignifying multitude. Those most 
commonly used are ’SV sahJi and ^(d}ah‘^ * meaning ‘ all,’ and 

loh^ni meaning people,’ The last is cmly used with animate 
objects. sahh and can be used iudiffereuily either 

before or after the qualified noun. Thus ^«rr 'hlna mhhah 

#5TT nBnd sahh nenak, sahah 

fiEndk and ^firr nBna lok^nih are all possible foxmis of the 

genitive plural of ^fsfr nend^ a boy. lok^ni, be it observed, 

can only be used affsr the qualified noun. In ail circumstances, 
whatever })e the order of the words, tlie postposition deciding 
the case comes last. 

76. The same rules partially apply to pronouns : but, in ad- 
<iition to the word signifying plurality, many of them have entire- 
ly new bases for their plural forms. 

77. Throughout the following Paradigms, 1 shall generally 

use only the word w sahh to designate the plural; but it must 
always be understood that, unless specially forbidden, 
sahah} and hh^id can also be used. 


I The old Maithili poet Yidyapati som<»tim©8 has $ah<ih^, instead of 
mf% sahahK Compare song 1. 6. 
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78. Organic cases, — There was a ease-terniinatioii /i?' or 
M and another ^ hu or i hu in Apabhrarhsa MagadM Prakrit. 
These have survived in Maithili in the forms /z-S ^ 

and ^ P, whieh can he used for practicallj any oblique case. Thej 
.are not often heard nowadays, except in poetry and proverbial say- 
ings, bat they are common in these. They are also frequently met 
in the old poetry of Yidyapati. 

Examples of the use of h* and f’l in the various cases 
are as follows : — 

Accusative — ^*51% satruU mh be brings an enemy. 

par^^ruh* mar, beat the buifalo calves. 

Instrumental — halah% by force, violently. 

acaralA jha^ jhivA I would 

have swept it wdth my body-cloth. 

nMah* siM caralaU aJitr, 
from boyhood cowherds learn cattle- tending. 

Locative — jamima Jiaradah*, in the Jamuna- 

pool. 

war adctkoM sindur met gel, in her aston- 
ishment, the vermilion was rubbed off. 

gadHl TcJietah^ s?{'kJidel, the unripe crop 

has dried up in the fields. 

The following are examples of ^ and $ : — 

Dative — WTWm sahah'^ jatlioc.it hail par^- 
wd'/zz, to all he made meet reverence. 

Ahlafiue — from there. 

faRW wp?” hicl.'^ nali^ tafaM hhel, nothing came to 

pass from there. 

Genitive.— ah^rurali'^' calaeh daul, an op- 
portunity for the coming of Akrur. 

Locative* — jc?araru'uzpi?i, exceedingly 
skilled in wrestling. 
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mmkrjpah^ kal^ twh^ hfmk!mt¥ kubeh^\ 
ereii ai any time lie speaketli not liai/shly in anger. 

Most of tile above examples come from poetry, in wliicii a 
final ^ ® 01 * ^ «' is fully pronounced, Lut 1 have 'written tlieni as if 
they were pi'ose, m as to illustrate the grammatical forms. 

In modern prose Maithili the form is contracted to I 
and is reserved for the termination of the Instrii mental while 
M is contracted to ^ e, and is reserved for the terin.ination of 
the Locative. Examples will be found below, in dealing with the 
sepai;*ate cases, 

79. frnirgaido cases , — in Maithili (except in the orgatiic 
Instrumental formed by adding ^ I, and the organic Locative 
formed by adding ^ e) cases are formed by suffixing postpositions. 
In Hinddstanl these postpositions are added directly to the noun 
without any <ffiange of the latter. Thus, hi, of fruit, 

}Mrz Jco, to the woman. Hut, when a fAidhharu. noun ( which 
is not a noun of relationship ) ends in /?, tliat a is changed to 
% e before a postposition. Thus, from ^'i^f gkortl, a horse, we have 
m gkorB hfi^ of a horse. In Maithili the position is almost 
exactly rovei'sed. Tadbhuva nouns in d mv never changed, 
while eei’taiu other nouns do change before post])OsitionB. In other 
words, the oblique form in Maithili is always the stime as the 
direct form except in the case of cm'taiiJ nouns in T r, ^ n, ^ h, 
^ I and ’C r. For instance ghdrd, a- horse, has it's genitive 
'sn^r %r gkfjrm k<Br, not 1^1% %*C ghdrS kBr. 

vSO. The following are the rules for aBcertaining the oblique 
form in the singular of those nouns which take it : — 

{ i) All verbs form a feminine verbal noun ])y adding ^ ® to the 
root (see § 57), Thus dekhah, to see; root ^ dBkh; verbal 
noun (lekU^ seeing, in the sense of ‘ the act of seeing.* All these 
vei’bai nouns i'n \ * have an oblique form in ^ af, as in ^ 
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Mkhai M, for seeing. The oblique form itself Is often used as a 
dative of purpose, as in ww^ ok^rn dekhai yel clialaMu 
I had gone for seeing him, f,6., to see him. Other examples of the 
use of this oblique form are 

{ue., + WtfW kam cwraih 

(4e?., carai’k'k) lei oh^rSL chdrH^ raJiait cM, T have let it 
{a goat) loose for the sake of grazing {i,e.^ to graze). 

Sr daural sal^hSs JcB ^ak^fat^ they ran to 

catch Salhes. 

cal^lth harHm hecai^ she went to sell strings 

of beads. 

W«rr ^'”1^ a$>^nd carhaik ghorl delak, he gave the 

mare of his own riding (i.e,, his own riding mare). 

In the case of the roots % de^ give, and ^ Ze, an if m (or 
sometimes ^ h) is inserted in the oblique form. Thus, dei^ the 

■■ ■ toi 

act of giving, oblique dBmau Verbs whose roots end in ^ f insert 
a (I if Z? throughout. Thus fx jpf, drink, verbal noun, pihK 
oblique ^ibai. Examples of these forms are : — 

XiTTT ham^ra eJc bak^n lerna-ik acU, to me 

of taking one she-goat there is (necessity), t.e., I must get 
a she-goat. 

In the following we have also the dii^ect verbal noun bhar^. 
the hlling : — 

#5fr W ^ 5 STj^fT nend sahh M pthaik hhar^ 

hhaijait chaik^ there becomes the filling of the drinking foi* 
the children, li.e,, we get enough for the children’s drinking. 

Note that some people widte and pronounce the final ^ ai of 
this oblique form as if it were 4a, thus cardk^ hBcd, etc. 

This oblique form of verbal nouns is very frequently employed 
in the construction of compound verbs, under the head of which 
severabmore examples will he found. 




Gender^ Number and C<we* 




81 * (it) There am two other verbal noons ending in W 5^ (§ 67) 
and ^ I {§ 68), which have the same tneaning. Thus dMhah^ 
the act of seeing, to see; dehhal^ the act of seeing* The 

former is commonlj employed as an infinitive, hut both are true 
nouns, and are thus declined ;— 


IjTominative Singular 

Mhhah 

d^hal 

Oblique Singular 

dekh^ha 

dek'hMd 

Organ ic Ins tramen ta 1 
Singular. 

dekh^W ■ 

ikhhHi 

Organic Locative Sin- 

j d^kh^hB^ some- 

dekhHB^ some- 

gular. 

i times written 

times written 

■ 1 

j dehMhai, 

dekhHai. 


In the second noun «r n is sometimes written for We thus 
have the compound UU jSeh or leni jaeh, to 

go by means of taking, to take away. ^ 

Examples of the employment of these two verbal nouns are : — 
(a) 1. Direct forms — 

hunah hanah surd^ having heard his weeping. 
^ charah hi rahau^ what letting go was there to 
you, why did you let go ? 

trw?fi;pr^ pachHaeh, the act of regretting. The oblique form 
is jpachHaiha^ see below. 

2. Oblique cases — 

^ eh^ra mdr^hd ml, in killing it. 

r W in searching for it iM, direct verbal 

noun takah), 

of regretting. 

i rdtnh cul^M din 'wl fuMejiK by 

travelling by night, he arrived in the daytime. 
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(h) 1. Direct fomis—“ 

ifT 0 hahal karaiach^, he does speaking, i,e,, 

lie speaks frequently. 

pfirli^taol (obL parh*^kmla), the act of re- 

gretting. 

kail or kaml^ the act of doing. 


2. Oblique cases — 

xjxfir f^srr pani haris^la bin&^ without water raining, 

ne., (owing to) the want of rain. 

Si "ft ^ curi nah^ hhet^la from not getting 

fodder. 

^ ghumHd hi inbli what profit is 

there from wandering about. 


^ daur dhlip kaild sa hicch^ nah> 

hait, nothing will result ( lit, be) from running and fus- 
sing. * 

W ^ M pachHivdd sa hi hhai sahaiacJd 

what (good) can result from lamenting ? 

T^3r% lag^lB^ OB the attaching, e>., immediately. 

82. Besides the above, several other nouns (including ad- 
jectives) ending in ^ r, ^ rh ^ < n W h and occasionally other 

letters also, have oblique forms in d, I have noted the follow- 
ing as certain instances 

Oblique form 


bar, great 

ahM}% an arena- 
%aw, a courtyard 
$if min^ an eye 
dosar, second 
, third 

i(%K pahar^ a watcii 




hanl, 

r akhdrJifh 
%m\ dij^nd. 

«r*fT naind, 
dos^rQ^ 
i'^CT tes^rd, 
^^rx pah^fd. 
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dear or dear, 

Oblique forni 

^X1 or 

a body cloth. 


ac^rth 

blind 



tgur, red lead 


X^j tgurd. 

^IK kor, a la]> 

?r 

■ hard. 

: a wall 

1? 

ddl^'d. 

dum\ a, doorway 

'.TJ' ■ 

5;^TT dnara. 

fallar, a planh 


pal^rd. 

hahlr, deaf 


hahird. 

lildr, the forehead 

7? 

Ul^rca 

V[fx^ faliU, first 


pahild. 

hadal^ exchange 

■ *1 

hadHd, 

To these may be added 



agU or dyS, front 

C!\ *..■■■. C\ 

HI ■ - 

irUf ayS, dyS. 

XX facliM or xm pdeh^, rear 

■:5V: y ' 

paclM, TTiirf pdch&. 

3f thd,% jdace 

. , 55 

thavya. 

diK a village- site 

■15 : ' 

d?7id. 

dis, a direction 

11 ■ 

f^r disd. 

dlianuhh, a bow 

■■ }5. . 

dhanuhhd. 


It is necessary to remark tkat these oblique forms are not in- 
Yariably employed. We often find the direct form employed 
instead of the oblique one. 

83. Examples are : — 

(1) Direct forms — 

^ KTW ^ar (direct) anurddh hard (oblique) 

fay rdlcln lay (the burden of) a great favour upon the 
great, 

Ugan sun dBkJd, seeing the courtyard empty. 
ifTFsr (i.e., I*t) stKtJF'® naen {i\e, nam) nordel, (her) eye 
filled with tears. 


^0 
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d^sar Toye canna^ tlia second one who weeps 

is, Canna. 

^^X timh tesary the third Biter three, 

# ifpC iwje par* pahar sut* gel, how the watch 

went to sleep. 

qs^fiir rflT char'^ Jcanham mor Ucar, let go, O 

' '4 ■ ' ' ■ 

Krsna, my hody-cloth. 

fi|fT ^(inhar hukiir hasMe hhuhJie, b> Hind dog 
barks at the wind. 

•qfw W ’f W paMlhhand ham Uh, I shall take the first 

portion. 

a pendulous front. 

qrw^ pcicJiu bhctrl, a heavy behind. 

<( 2) Oblique forms — 

5W!r ek sai ekais eland khe- 

Id it ach* akhdrhdpar, he performs one hundred and twenty- 
one exercises upon the arena. 

TT^ hard pay rdkh, as above. 

qi^SPiTK ’WiTI kat^gar taru dg^nd keo rdkh, does 

anyone keep a thorn-tree in his courtyard ? 

•^•rr qfTSr< q|^ (for lelanh*) 7iaind kdjar pe7ih* 

lSl\ on her eyes she applied collyrium. 

’<q<T tes^mk ant, the end of the third, 

^ sal^hesak pahArd, sK, from Salhes’s watch, 

do^7'd dagariya hahmitah^, I would 
have swept the road with my body-cloth. 

Qcr^t €l- it hahirdk stitHah* 

kt, anhHok jagalah* hi, what of a deaf man by sleeping, 
what of a blind man by waking {i,e,, what do they re- 
spectively lose by sleeping or waking ?). 

f%^ti iTw^faf ^grrsir KtfT*n solTiaiacU tguriik roriyO., 

on the forehead the fragments of red lead are beautiful. 
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ham mah toh^m 

korU^ dadM sidah hahdk hard, I will sleep in your bosom, 
(mj) brotlier will sleep in (my) fatlier's bosom. 

Mfim f^iT’Cr hhadrlk ehuni-kehnm dih^- 

m saP gBl^ Bbadri’s elbow, etc., elbows and knees) 
stuck against the 'wall. 

^ duara , in the doorway. 

3f3f^r WTF bciy^hd dhtyd pim pal^rd 

the girls and boys of Bag^ha were seated on a plank. 

■^rf«r iw paldld pdni hhad gel far, the tank 
is filled by the first (fall of ) rain. 

W ok^rd hadHd ml, in exchange for that. 

•^?lt WT cigU pacJiU hidd hJiel, they departed one 

behind the other. 

glsjf hicB thatyd bar^ho hiyog^wd, in the 

middle place (write) the separation of the twelve 
(months), 

S^XX WTt 3 r 3TrT phoPrd hard dilid wB 

gdi bhar^kabalt acid, Phot^ra is scaring the cattle in Bai'a 
village (or Bara 'Dlh). 

f^T % kon disa ke ahait hoai 

kaliah^ hujhdy, tell clearly towards ^Yhat diiection he is 
coining. 

xxxx^ tw mdmh dhannkJid dSb khamy, I will 

strike him with niy how (i.c., with an arrow from my 
bow) and fell him. 

It will be seen subsequently that these ohlicpie forms in d 
;are much more frequently employed in* the case of ])ronoiins than 
in the case of nouns substantive. 

84 As thei'eis no organic plural in Alaithili, the question of 
a plural obliciue form does not arise. The nouns of mnltitude, 
mhli, sab ml lok^m, are treated exactly like siiigular 
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lunxHH. TI 111 .S, the organic iiistrumeiital plural of a boy,- 

niay ( amongst other forms) be imia salM or sahJi 

wSwI. 

85. There are (counting the vocative) eight cases, — 
Noniina-tive, Accusa.tive, Instrumental, Dative, Ablative, Genitive,. 
Locative and Vocative. 

86. The hToMiNATiVE is used, before all kinds and before al 
tenses of verbs. There is no case of the Agent as in Hindostani, 

87. The Accusative is the same iit form as the nominative.. 

When a noun has an oblique form this is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the accusative by the vulgar. Thus, in the Song of Sal^hes. 
Maiin says hal^pau ac^ra (not acar) 

hdnkaP, (from ray) girlhood I have kept my body-cloth tied (ovei^ 
mv body ), have kept my bosom covered. 

In cases in which Hindostani would employ the ppstpositioii 

led, Maithili employs the dative postposition % he, ^ h§, 
hm^ or hU, as in ^ banaudMd' 

daural he pah^'rai, the Banaudhias ran to seize SaDh§s. 

]S"ote that in old Maithili, the nominative and accusative often' 
ends in V c, which is also an old Alagadhi Prakiut teimination 
of the nominative case. Thus, Vidyapati (i, 1) says, 
hmnvn} harae sindne^ the fair one does bathing. 

88. The Instrumental denotes the instrument, means, cause,, 
or agent, by which a thing is done. It in no way corresponds to- 
the ‘agent case’ of Hindostani of which the suffix is # ne,. It is 
usually formed by the suffix ^ sd or sat of which w sau and' 
^'T so are occasional varieties, which are more common in the older 
language. 

The Organic Instrumental referred to above is formed by add- 
ing ^ I, which is sometimes (especially in old poetry) written 
al It is added as follows 

( a) When the noun ends in d, the ^ I is substituted .for 
the final vowel. If the noun has an oblique form ending in 
t is added to the oblique form in the same way.^ Thus hatha- 
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■,a story, instrumental ImfM, by a story ; %»rT nEun, a boy, 

tiBne^ ]^y a boy ; Scu/% a body-olotb, oblif|ue f(.)riri 

‘instrumental dc^ri. 

(h) In the case of all other nouns, the ^ i is added Tv'ithout 
•elision of the final vowel, but if the latter is long, it is shoidanecl, 
and if it is one of the imperfect vowels and ^ it is fully pTO- 
nouncecL Thus pkal, a fruit, phale, by a fruit'; pani, 
water, instrumental qrfifv p(tm§ ; ^€1 heti, a daughter, instru- 
mental ifev hefiB (nut hetii) ; sahah\ all, instrumental 

6//Y7^^ a bear, instrumental hMlu§. The 

sS # , „ . 

following are examples of the use of this org^lnic instrumental : — 

hamar hUdM churii hatdri^ he binds 

■j 

his waist with knife and dagger. 

aftfr mdg'^ gamr^W dn'har^, a fair 

woman is blinded by pride. 

V t e hatM i hMl^ owing to this, it happened by 
conversation owing to the conversation). X S 

hatM is not ‘by this conversation, which would be 
eJi^ Jcaih§. 

^ €^?rfT3r?rrr ^Tir ^ift hnni 

madhlidgavat sUnal JcorG7i nah^ mTcaicM^ I cannot hear 
the Qur’an by the ear with which T have heard the 
g'rimad Bhagavata. 

89. The Dative is formed by sufBxing the postposition % Wj 
^ M, ^ "kazy or hU. 

Sm 

90. The Ablative is formed by suffixing the postposition ^ 
•sef or ^ saz, of which sail and ^ s§ (more common in the older 
language) are varieties. Verbs of speaking and asking govern the 
:ablative of the person addressed as in Hindostani. 

91. The sign of the Genitive is m h, which, at the present day, 
;is no longer a postposition, but is a suffix attached to, and forming 
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One word with tlie base. Thus #5rT®ir nenak^ of a boy ; pamk, of 

water ; nena lokHith of boys. When the base ends in an 

imperfect T ^ or ^ this %'owel is pronounced fully in the genitive. 
Thus sah^lnk^ of all ; hJMuh, of a bear. When the 

■ s# . ■ 

base ends in a consonant, the vowel ^ a is inserted before the W k. 
Thus, plialah^ of a fruit. When a noun has a separate oblique' 
form, the k is added to this. Thus bar, great, oblique form: 

harS^ genitive bafok^ of a great man; ^'Cf5fT 

apHia carliaik ghdra^ the hoi*se of his own riding, his own riding 
horse. 

In Southern Maithili, a long vowel is shortened before this 
Iff k. Thus nSnak, not #5fT^ nSfiak, of a boy. 

The postposition %T ker is also employed to form the genitive. 
This is more common in poetiy and in the older language. Ex- 
amples are %’C nend k§r, of a boy ; %T plial ker, of fruit. In 
the case of personal pronouns, the % ke of ker is dropped, and 
the remaining T r becomes a suffix, as in hamar, my. 

The suffixes ^ k and ker of the genitive are by origin ad- 
jectival, like the Hindostant kn, % k§, ^ kz, but when added tO' 
nouns substantives they are in modern Maithili immutable, just as 
in the case of Bengali. They do not change either for gender or 
for case. Thus we have nBndk bap, the boy’s father ;• 

%rT?(f neuak bap kBr, of the hoy’s father ; ?Tll; nBndk 

mat, the hoy’s mother ; nBndk hlidi sahh, the boy’s 

brothers. This rule does not hold good in the case of pronotins, the 
genitives of ivhich have an obliqne form, 

92, The Locative indicates the place in, or the time at, 
which a thing is done. It is usually formed by the postposition W 
ml, of which k niS and iff mo are optional forms. Of these three 
iff mo is the oldest, and is generally found in poetry. The organic 
form of the Locative ends in ^ B, as explained above. It is not 
much used in modern prose Maithili, though it is frequent in- 
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poetry, wliere it i s sometimes written. ■ *pr or uf ' ■ wL ' In the: .modern , . • 
colloquial dialect it is, however, often heard in phrases such as wt 
1SX ij^iare yharS, in every house ; JIT5FI gam& gmnB^ in every vil- 
lage, and so on. As an example from classical poetry w® may 
uaote Yidyapati (v. 3 ) tsiz Jrufh anglat ghat§, I shall go- 

on the rugged river bank. 

The following examples are all taken from one folk-song, — 
that of Dina Bhadrt, 

WZX ghar^ eJc cal^he ;pahjr hit^ g§l, in 

(i.e., after) going for one (or two) half-hours, a watch of the day 
passed. 

fi?{% caldh jmire rnilK having joined in company 
(with us), come along. 

in% tdt* iMme, in this x>lace. 

tiff »rTT hBnn barn djhe nihatJd angr, BenBi 

is wandering loose in Bara pih. 

mmdfmk doknne rmna par^ get, 
there was a prohibition (Ae., they were .stox>ped) at the shop o 
Musahii. 

Tim ^KT chj%m famahumordnamB 

uaM carhdbai, they do not offer a single chew of tobacco in my 
name* 

WI?r sat 'inde sutal* clialaih phehuni, 

Phekuni was sleeping in seven sleeps (^,e., was sound asleep). 

^1*3% hdjhe hbjhe bore nm 

tamdJcu iaulaij bundle after bundle and sack after sack {Ut in 
bundle in bundle, in sack in sack) does he weigh salt and tobacco. 

if?* "^JX bar hMrB ('Mhal duar, in the early 

morning you have obstructed my door. 

93. The Youative usually takes the same form as the nomi- 
native. In s^ieaking to a person of lower rank or age, the long 
form of the noun is preferred* Thus, ^irr ngnd, a boy, becomes ?ct 
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ran nenHva, ^ nSm, a girl, becomes ^ (jai neniya. 
^ Bagliu, a proper name, becomes ^ Baghuch 

Tbe following interjections are used with the vocative; — 

(а) With masculine inferiors, — or familiarly, ^ rau, X rB. 

(б) Witb masculine equals or superiors, ^ a% hau, % he, 

(c) With feminine inferiors, — or familiarly, ^ gai, 

(d) With feminine equals or superiors, ^ hai. 


■ 0 * 


CHAPTER III. 

Dkclension op ISTouns. 

94. There is in Maithili ideally only one declension, but as the 
forms of some classes of nouns vary slightly from, each other before 
some of the postpositions, it will be convenient to consider nouns in 
three classes. 

95. I. The first class will consist of ail nouns ending in (% 
or a. 

II. The second class will consist of ail nouns ending in a con- 
sonant, 

III, The third class will consist of ail other nouns. 

The difference between these three classes will he noticed on 
comparison of the Instrumental and Vocative singular. 

96. It will be remembered that every noun has three foj’ms, a 

short, a long, and a redundant (see §§ 41 if.). In the following 
pages I shall only deal with the short form. As every long and 
redundant form ends in a or S, they all belong to the first 
class. Thus, jphal^ a fruit, belongs to the second class. Its long 

form is gghal^wd^ which belongs to the first class, its instru- 
mental singular being phalHvB, 
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GLASS L 

All nouns ending in S or s. 

97. ( 1 ) Example of a Masculine noun ending in s[|t 


#5rr nSml^ a boy. 
St‘ng?.dar, 


Nom, 

'mnSy a boy. 

vAcc., 

y r ^ 

( ^ nBna ) 

Inst. 

( nme^ ^ 

) . & , - ^ by a boy. 

(. n«rT ^ n§n& $a, ) 

Dat. 

#ifF nen^ lc§, to a boy. 

Abl. 

4^ nB7ia ,9(f, from a boy. 

Oen. 

( 'iiMncth, ) 

? y f a boy. 

nena her, ) 

Loc. 

W nena ml, in a boy. 

Yoc. 

’Cl rau mnflwU, 0 boy, (< 

n^Tia, 
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Kom. 

Aec. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl 

Gen. 

Loc, 

Yoc. 


sahh, 1 

la sahJi Jce, ) 


boys. 


L 


Plural 

ne-aa sahhyhoys, 

#*rT nena sahk 

Mna 

^•rr nena sahhe, 

W nena sahJi s^, 

^sri 5s^ nena sahli M, to boys, 
#sri w nena sahh sS, from boyvS# 
9H!*® iv&na sabhak. 

716710, sahh 

7i€7ia sahh nii, in boys. 
^ rau 71671^ wa sahh, ^ 


by boys. 


h, I 

Ur, j 


of boys. 


’sijt ^ifT WH a« 7i67%(i sahh, j 


0 boys. 


i Other forms are tifT sahh nena, ^ifT nena sabah^, ^^f%. 

t«ri sa5a?i< and #irr 

« Other forms are #«rr ^ nena salahi U, and m 

nena loh^ni kS. 

» other forms are tsrr gs|1^ snlahii, tifF 9 nena sabah* 

*<?, tsTT nena lohanie and ^^fsf ^ nena lolOhii s3. 

* Other forms are %rT i ne,ia sabah* U and tifT i 

7ienalok^ni'kB. 

* other forms are '^srt ’9 n^na sabahi s3 and t*ri >9 

nena ldk<^ni s^f. 

* other forms are nena sabahik, nena 

loh^ih, 

■7 Other forms 'are ^ nena sahah^ mi and 'tifT W 

nend loh^ni mi. 

8 Other forma are #irr W«rf% rou nena sahah^, ^ 
au nena Idk^i. 


§98.] 


Dedemion of Noims. 


98, (2) Example of a feminine noun, ending 

kath&yii sitory. 
Singular, 


ISTom, : .. 

hatha, a story. 

Acc. 

( hatha, } , 

) y a story. 

( ^ hatha hi, ) 

Inst. 

( W haM, 

/ 5 ^ > by a story 

( ^«rT ^ hatha s^, ) 

Dat. 

W hatha hi, to a story. 

AbL 

W hatha sS, from a story. 

Gen. 

C ^«rT^ hathnh, 1 

< > of a story, 

^tyi hatha hBr, j 

Loc. 

? hatha mi, in a story. 

Voc. 

% he hatha, 0 story. 


Norn. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

AbL 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Yoc, 


Plural. 

hathct sahh, stories. 

^srerr hatha sahh, ^ 

Vstories. 

Wffj W 5^ hatha sahh hi, J 

W hatha sahhi, } 

^ > by stories. 

'W’KfT ^ hatha sahh $S, ) 

W 5? hath($ sahh hi, to stories. 

W ’0’ hathS, sahh s^, from stories, 

WRI hatha sahhah, 

WT hatha sahh . 

iSftiT W hathd, sahh mi, in stories. 

% W he hatha sahh, 0 stories. 


] 

h her, ) 


of stories. 
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CLASS II. 

.^9. All nouns ending in a silent consonant, 

phal, a fruit. 
Singular, 


Fom,. 


phal, Sb fruit. 


Acc. 

C TO 

phal, 

> a fruit. 


1 TO 

W phal lce. 

3 

Inst. 

f TO 

phaW, 

1 by a fruit. 


1 TO 

^ phal sS, 

Bat, 

TO 

5r phal W, to 

a fruit. 

Abl. 

TO 

^ phal sS, from a fruit. 

Gen. 

[ TO^ phalah, 

> of a fruit. 



phal her. 

3 

Loc. 


?? phal me, iu 

a fruit. 

Yoc. 

% 'iW M phal, 0 

fruit. 


Kom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 


Bat. 
‘ Abl. 

Ben. 

Loc, 

Yoc. 


JPlural. 

pjial sahJi, fruit. 

W iphal sahhy 

WW W ^ phal sahh M 

W W phal 

i. 


fruit. 


f W W phal sabU, 

J /‘by fruit. 

C W ^ jpW 5(f, J 


■ of fruit. 


^ phal 

3[r phal sahh A:^, to fruit. 

^ phal sahh from fruit. 
phal sahhal, 1 

TO TO %T phal sahh her^ y 

^ YV , W phal sahh r/hQ^ in fruit. 

^ ■'5W W Ag phal sabh, 0 fruit. 

As an example of a noun with an oblique form, we may take 
pahar, a watch ; Acc. pahar or iiw i pah«TS kg; Inst. 


§ 100.] Ikelemion of Mourn, f 01,: 

ii’lt.F ■ ^ fah^m ifcl, and so on. Tlie pimui is 
W pahar sahh^ etc., like phal sabh, 

CLASS 111. 

All nouns not ending in a or in a consonant. 

100. (1) Examyde of a laasculine noun, ending in X 

mfk water. ' 

Smgukm 

xrrf«r pnW, water. 


'N oin, , 
Ace. 

Inst. 

I) at. 
Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Voe. 

■ Horn. 
Ace. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Voc. 


J>S.HL, 

•Ttftr ^ Mr 


water. 


] 


of 'water. 


^ by water, 

xrifsr 4' jpdtw* sdr 3 

^ pani M, to water, 

4r m, t'roni water. 

jpanik, 

tn[i% fani kBr, 

mB, in water.] 

% he ‘punk 0 water. 

Mural . 

^rf«r pan/ mblh waters. 

mfk pmu ,^ahh. 

^xf^ ^ pam sahh ht 

Tcrrfsr p^n/ sahM, , 

'^rf^ ^ pani mbh sd^ 

^ pd}ii mhh Mr to waters. 

' 'S»:; ; 

WTpif pdni sahh .s*d, from watei^s, 

mf9{ pum sabhak, 

trrf^ ^V[ %T pan/ mhh JcEr^ 
xTlf^ if pam mbh niBr in waters. 

^Tpiff hS pnni sab\ O waters. 


waters.’ 


by waters 


of waters.. 
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'm.. 


101. 

(2) Example of 

a feminine nonn 


fient^ a girl. 



Singular, 

Kom. 

; nBth a girl. 


Acc. 1 

nem k§^ , 

1 a girl. 

Inst. 

nenit^ 

4 n&ni sS.^ 

1 by a girl. 

Dat. 

iff nenl 11, to a girl. 

Abl. 

4^ nenl sS,^ from a girl. 

Gen. 1 

nEnlk^ 

nBm kBr, 

1 of a girl. 

Loc. 

3^^ ^ nent ml, in a girl. 

Voc. 

^ gai nemya^ 0 girl. 


ISTom. 

Acc, 

Inst, 

Dat. 

AbL 

Gen. 

Loc. 


girls. 
hj girls. 


PktraL 

nem sahh, girls. 

rem sahh, 

ngni sabh Jcg, 

nem sahM, 

^ nem sabh 

ir nent sabh M, to girls. 

W 4^ 7iBm sabh sa^ from girls. 

( nBnt sabhak, ) 

i ? of girls. 

( neui sabh her, ) 

^ JiBm sabh ml, in girls. 



m 


■'§ ;10§.], , Adj ecitves and Gender generally, 

102, , (3) Example of .a ■ maseuline 'proper iiomi ending m i. 

i2agr/ifi, a pitiper lioiin. 

Nom.;,' RagKu. 

:Acc. ' M, Ragliu, 

f ^ BaghvM, i 

1“®*- i S. „ , ' Jfcy Raghu. 

BagM si, ) 

Dat. Baglm M, to Eagbu, 

AM. Baghu si, from Raglin. 

Gen. BagJmJc, of Raghn. 

Loc. Baglm ml, in Raghn. 

Voc. ran Baghua, O Ragiiii, (ot respectfully) 

lian liaghu, 

108. As an example of a verbal nonn in T *, with an oblique 
form in ^az, we may take carld, mounting; acc. cark* or 
^ ^ carliaihi ; Instr. w ^ cafhai si (*^5^ carhai§ is not nsed) ; 

'■■■'. ■■■■■' !s^ C 

.and so on. Instead of carhaz, we may have carhd 

thronghont. 

■ ■ -o — ■ 

CHAPTER IV. 

Adjectives axd Gendeb C4Exebally. 

104 As the rales for the formation of the feminine of adjec- 
tives are the same as those for the formation of the feminine of 
substantives, it will be convenient to teat the whole subject of 
gender at the present opportunity. 

105. Adjectives are liable to change for gender. That is to 
say, when agreeing with a feminine noun they are put in the femi- 
nine, Thus, the word aisan means ‘ such,’ and its feminine is 
aisa^d. The word jhapat, a pounce, is feminine, and 


* Usnally spelt thus in Mnithili. 
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hence we [liave in the stoiy of Salves the phi'ase 
aisar} jliafcit marai^ (the parrot) makes such a pounce (that — ). 
1 have said that adjectives are UahU to change for gender, hut in 
practice the change very rarely takes place. In ordinary conver- 
sation the masculine gender is quite commonly used instead, of the 
feminine, and, indeed, except to pandits grammatical gender is 
almost unknown ; that is to say, adjectives only become feminine 
when applied to female living creatures. The following rples as to^ 
gender apjdy to substantives, as w'ell as adjectives. 


106. It is a well-known fact that in HindSstani the adjec' 
tives which are and which end in a are in reality the 

only ones in that language which are affected by gender. Tatsama 
adjectives imported direct from the Sanskrit, and forming their- 
feminines after the model of that language, do not form pai't of the- 
living spoken stock of the Hindi dialect, but belong rather to the* 
dead language of the books. The same is only partly true in 
Maithill. In this language we find not only tadhhava bnt even 
some tatsama adjectives forming feminines distinctly the property 
of the language in wdiich they have been adopted. 


10*7. I. — The first imle to he obseiwed is that in 

Maithill, tadhhava words ending in a consonant form their feminine- 
in short ^ h 

Examples : — 


Masculine, 
gor, fail' 

^ har, great 

hudhiyar, wise 
adhHah, bad 
TOTK gamar^ rustic 
terh^ crooked 


Feminine. 

3nfc goT\ 
har\ 

budhiyarK. 
adhHahK 
Wlfr gamSrK 
iff tBrhK 


108. Rule II. — The second rule is peculiar to Maithill, and is 
as follows: ManyJTatsama words ending in a consonant form their 
feminines in ^ ; and that, whether in Sanskrit these ivords form their- 
feminines in long i or not. 



§ no.] 


Adjectims aiid Gender yenemUy. 


m 


Examples : — 

Masculine, Fertiinine, 

i Sansktit, sufidart. 

sundar^ beautiful { _ 

\ MaitMli, . mndaru ; 

dhicsar ( S. dhusarU or dJiusan, 

<K < 

dusty f M. dMsarK 

i S, ^?5E|»ffT atyanta. 
atyant^ excessive j 

(M. '^cQfiT atyanf}. 

Tlie following may here be noted as iiTegular :~— 

Masculine, 

suhodhy wise 

109. Bule III. — Tadbham words ending in d, forvn their 
feminines in I; i. 

Examples : — 

Masculine, Feminine, * 

a son a daughter, 

^•TT a boy nen% a girL 

110. Bule IY. — ^Long forms of nouns substantive and re- 
dundant forms of adjectives in ^wa form their feminines in 

iya or ia, Bedundant forms of nouns substantive in 
miwa or i^Ntt form their feminines in xmx iy^wd^ iawd^ 
or Iwd. Thus : — 

Masculine, Feminine, 

ghpfiyd or litfeill f 
a mare* 

chop'hiyd or chofaMyd^ 
or chot^hid or chota* 

kid. 


lit^T ghor^^wd, a horse 


chot^haivd or 
chotah^wd 


y small 


Feminine, 
S, suhodha. 

M. Ijfw suhudh*. 
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Masculine^ 

ghoratiS or ) ^ff«nrr ghoriy^wS, gJiori' 

latp^psrt ghoratiwa ) or Wl^^T ghortwd. 

It is necessary to give further examples, as tlie subject has 
been already discussed in §§ 41 :ff. 

111. Eule V. — Tadhhava words signifying colour form their’ 
feminines as foUoivs : — 

Masculine, 
ujar 

I 

^ white 


Feminine. 


or u>j^ra 

or ^9rwr vfai'^lca 
hart 

or haria 

or harilckci 


' uj^rz. 
or ujar^hi» 


black 


or '^W^piar yellow 

or piar^kS. J 

hariar 

or hariar^ha 

or lal^^ha 


> green 


} 


red 


harihhi. 


piar^kt. 


hariar^M,- 


lal^M. 


Exception. — inx gor fair, which makes or 

goriya. It will be observed that, in the feminine, all these adjec- 
tives prefer the long form. 

Hotealso that ml, dark blue, which also occurs in Sans- 
krit and which in that language forms its feminine min, or 

nilt, in Maithili adopts as its feminine form. 

112. Etjle YI, — The following classes of Tatsama words form 
their feminines generally as in Sanskrit :— 

(a) Verbal adjectives in x. iy and t i, corresponding to Sans- 
krit adjectives in ^ in, nominative, t 



§ 113 ,] 

Examples^ 

■ MasmUm, 

Sanskrit mam 1 

MaitMli • . ) 

S, Ml^hhavz } 

^.M,' 'urit hMvl , v i 

S, : 

M. "mft hart 
S. 

M. dhari 

S. IcdLTi 

M. m^lcari 
B. cMranjtm 

M. chiranjtbl 

or 


AdjecMms and Omd&r genemlhj. 


'.m' 


proud 


future 


^ seizing 


bearing 


I doing I 


(long- 
^ lived 1 


01’ 


or 


Wemimne in MaitMli^ 

, mantm 

or irif«r|ir manird. 
mfn^ hhBvim ' 
hhaviu^, 
harini 
'^TfT'fir harin*, 

^iPc^ 'dharim, 
or tfilX'fw dMrin^. 

^fic€t hdrini 
or ^jrrfTpT Mrin^, 

cMranjibinl 
or cMranjthm^ 

or cMranjih*. 


Feminine in MaitMli 


virtuous sudharmini. 


chiranfih 

As an irregular under tbis bead falis- 
Masculine. 

S. sndharmd 

M. ’gwf sudharmU 

113. {h) Participles of tbe reduplicated perfect in vas,. 

and comparatives in 

Examples:*—.;' 

Feminine, 

hidnsi (pronounced 
-Mi, see § 25^) 

laghiyast. 


s. 

Masculine, 

vidvm 

1 wise 1 

M. 

hidhdn 

S. 

gariy&n 

1 heavier 

M 

3r?Hfr«r gariQn 

S. 

laghiydn 

1 lighter 

M. 

laghidn 
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114. (c) Nomina agentis terminating in ah. 
Examples : — 

Masculine. Feminine. 

%JX^hWrah a doer ^xfK^l hariha. 

^X^^alah a protector ;]^aUha. 

rahsah a guardian rahsiha, 

pacah a cook 

W^mmsaMyah a Helper saJiay^ha. 

115. (d) Gernndials and past participles passive. 
Examples: — 

Masculine. Feminine. 


iiWiEr mantahy^ 

to be remarked 

mantabyd. 

handaniy^ 

^ praisewortHy 

bandaniyn 

i^mjogy'^ 

wortHj 

9^y^\Jogyd. 

many°' 

reverend 

mdnyd. 

sddhy^ 

easy 

^rwr sddhyd. 

^s^juht 

joined 

juhtd. 

^ suddh 

pure 

suddhd. 

art 

pained 

arts. 

fwjf hhinn 

broken 

khinna. 

116. (e) Otiier nouns and adjectives as : — 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

dhUrt 

a knave 

dhurtd. 

mmsyarn 

dark 

^rRT sydmd^ 

3rf^ garisth Heaviest (venerable) Jrfx^r garis-thd. 

irB&th 

excellent 

sresthd. 

hrind 

numerous 

hrindd. 

arjy^ 

respectable 

'ITT^ 



§ Adjeetirm and Gender f^mmralhj. 

117. Bulb VIL — Tiie following anomalous forms ^ shouM-te 
noticed: — 

(a) TTsrr rdjn, a king, makes' rdm^ a queen. ' 

(h) Forms borrowed from Sanskrit mmina agentu in. W ir^ 
liave tke following feminines : — 

Examples : — 


s. 

Masculine, 

tirm dhdta 

1 creator 

Feminine, 

^ itT#! dhatri. 

M. 

mm dhdta 


S. 


> knower 

f ’Sr^jmUrt. 

M. 

vmm gy&td 

] 


S. 

^r?fr paid 

1 protector 

f patri. 

M. 

■«?r?Tr pdta 

■pair*. 


118. Adjectives do not generallj change for case. In other 
words, like substantives, they do not usually possess oblique forms. 

119. Certain adjectives ending in 'f r, M Xr and ^2^have, 
however, an oblique form in irr which is employed when, the 
noun with which they are in agreement is in an oblique case. In 
other words such adjectives follow the example of substantives. 
Examples of such adjectives are 

bar, great. 

aisan or ehan, su.dh, and other pronominal ad- 

jectives ending in M n. 
dosar, second. 
tesar, third. 
wftK deaf. 

paJdl, first. 

Examples of these oblique forms will be found in §§ 82 
and The oblique forms are not often employed attributively 
except in the cases of ordinal numbers as in ^ tes^rU 

wl, in the third watch, and of pronominal adjectives. The 
latter will he discussed under the head of pronouns. 
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Comparison of Adjectives. 

120* (a) Oom^arative, As in Hindostani, the comparative 
is formed, not bj any change in the adjective, bnt by putting the 
word for the thing with which the comparison is made in the 
ablative case. Example, X ^ gScM oh^ 

gdcM $S sundar* chaih, this grove is more beautiful than that* 

121. (h) Superlaiwe, This is formed either by prefixing 

"W W sahh sS, the ablative case of sahh, all, or the adjective 
haf (which is liable to inflection according to gender) to the prin- 
cipal adjective. Examples : ^ i gaehi sahh sS 

■sundar^ chalk, this is the most beautiful grove; or X 

1«cfc I gUcht har* sundar* chaik, this grove is very beautiful* 
Usually, in such sentences, gender is neglected when the adjective 
is employed predicatively, so that we generally meet these 
expressions in the following forms: ^ ^ 

i gachi o¥ gachi sS sundar chaih ; X iTT^ if g(f i gUchl 

sahh sS sundar chaih; X ^ i gdchi har sundar chaih, 

122. Certain comparatives and superlatives are also bor- 
rowed direct from the Sanskrit, which need not be noted here. 

‘N'umerals. 

Cardinals, 

123. The following are the Cardinals up to 100. It will be 
observed that they differ from those in use in Hindi 



^ aih. 


t ^ nau. 


\ o xm das. 

8 ’^fCcSr*. 

egarah. 

t nfwySc. 

harah. 

ifV chau. 

VS Urah, 

« 9I?T sat. 

caudah. 
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■^an^rah ^ 

\ i sClah or SQfah 

satrah ,' 

^is' uparficTf athUrah, 

' ^ 

%t una%s„. 

^ ^ ippif ^ ekai$» 

?re tats, 
a cattto. 

f < V'ihr chabhis. 

sattais. 
t®= atJiSis. 

j^o tis. 

Tntfhr eftofe 

artt^ hattis. 

■\\ titis, 

.^8 cautls, 

^ W’Sl^ chattis, 
saztts, 

un^cnlis or 
unanHdlis^ 

1 » edits. 

8\ 3JF?incrFit’^ ehHdUs. 

2 ^ 5eaZ25, 

#1^ OTT#W taUdUs. 


8 8 eau&lts. 

81 Wf#Nr jpa'/f^fe* 

chedlts, 

a IS athHdlls. 

%t Wif^rre tmHds or nsfifWIW-. 

unanfieds. 

%o pacds, ' 

%\ eMwan, ■ 

1^ ^mw hdwan, 

81^ ttr^pan. 

18 si^iT muwan, 

%% pacyan, 

1^ WW»r chappan, 
l-o satdwan. 

IIS athdwan, 

1^ '!grw|Jr un^safhK 
fo sdthK 

f \ ehnatM or TSWift 

ekHatth^, 

hdsatU or WT’^ff 
hdsatth*, 

i ^ . i%rwfaF, ;, or ''firorft: 

tir^satth^, 

8 'or ■ ' . 

causafth*, 

tiwfir'' pa^afM m 
patsatth^. 

cJieSsatth*. 

WSP8^ sai^sa0 or UPS^ 
satHattM^ 
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^TEz ath^sath^ or 

ar^sath^ or ^ 3 ^'pr ath^- 
sattW. 

'^o saitar^. 

hahattar*. 

tehattar^. 

^8 cauhattar^. 

^ ^ pac^ha ttar^. 

WTirfC chehattar^^ 

^^l^^fK. saPJlaUar\ 
ath^hattar*. 

'^tt 'unmL 

TK* ""JT^ ass^. 
jwrtt ehm, 

%T€t hercist or wntt* Z>e5^«. 
terdsi. 


•erg '^fh:T€l’ ca^ra^z. 
ti?8C WT§t pacast. 

chedtsi. 

ISO satcisi. 

xrzr atMsu 

nawasi. 

9[^nahhai. 
t\ ehan^he. 

hardn^hB or 
he&n^he. 

W«rt teran^hB. 

'^TTsrt cauran^hB. 
^dcdn^hB. 
ti W^lRt chean^be. 

sanHdn^hB. 

^xs <^arTilt dthan^hS. 
tii ^rWTirt nindMe. 

H , . . ■ ■ 

\9 ® ^sai. 


OeDINAIiS, 


124 . Ordinals are simple in tlieir formation and run as^ 
follows: — 


^ahil, first. 
dosar, second. 
tBsar, tliird. 
caufh^ or edrim, 
f ourtli. 

^%cam, fiftli. 

WOT Chatham, sixtli. 


WTOT 5 diaw, seventli. 

WfTOT Utham, eightli. 
sft« naum, nintli. 
i^m^ daiam, tenth, 

egSr^ham, elevenili. 


Etcetera; the ordinals of the remaining numbers Being, formedi- 
hy adding w w as a termination. 



§ 129 .] 


Fromum, 


m 


Fractiohal numbers, 

125. TJie following are useful r — 

wJt a quarter. 

Mh, aliail 

■^»r fann^ tliree-quarters ; or, less bj a quarter, 

sawaiyS, one and-a-quarter ; or, plus a quarter,! 

S'^ifrS’r deorhS, one-and-a-half ; or, plus a balf. 

Aggregate Fumbers. 

126. Fote the form ^ dun'^, both. 

— ■ — — . 

CHAPTER V. 

Pronouns. 

127. The declension of Pronouns presents some important 
points of difference from that of nouns, which should be care- 
fully noted. 

128. While most nouns remain unchanged before postposi- 
tions, almost all pronouns have an oblique form. This oblique 
form falls under two heads. 

129. (I) The old oblique form. This, in the case of the 
personal pronouns, is only found in poetry. In the case of other' 
pronouns it is, at the present day, rarely used except when it refers 
to inanimate objects, or when the pronoun is employed m an 
adjective. Thus, the old oblique form of t «, this, is jrff eW, and^ 
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e¥ Mr to this, is only found when ‘this ’ is something in- 
-.animate, eh^ M could not he used if ‘this’ was a hoy* 

But we can say %* eM n^nU My io this hoy, because here 

■.5r|% eAMs usedfas an adjective. 

The following is a list of these old oblique forms i — 


Direci Form, Old Oblique Form, 


W ml, (old poetic form), I 

mo¥. 

thou 

tolK 

t this (non-honorific) 

pn? or aih. 

1 1, this (honorific) 

f^rpT or fw hin. 

0 , that (non-honorific) 

0 ^, or anh 

^ that (honorific) 

^fs( htm^ or hun. 

who (non-honorific) 

mif^jahK 

’^yg, who (honorific) 


% sg, he (non-honorific) 

Wlf^ 

% he (honorific) 

?rf^ tanh 

% who ? (non-honorific) 

hddi^ {noi used as an 


adjective). 

% Jbe, who ? (honorific) 

han^. 

^ lc% what ? (substantive) 


Tceo^ anyone 

?irTT hah'^, 

'4 

130. (2) The modem oblique form, — This is never used as 
•an adjective. It is almost always the only form employed when 
the pronoun is used as a substantive and refers to an animate 
object. It is hence the only form used at the present day for 
personal pronouns. It is identical with the oblique form of the 


genitive, which is obtained by adding ’ifT a to the direct form of 
that case. Thus : — 
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Prononn* 

G-enitive. 

Direct. 

f 

{ Oblique# 

4 m|, T 


^XX nidra^ 

."fW' ham^ I ' ' 

Jiamar or 

i 

hamar 


thou 

rftT tor 

sfKT tora. 

tdh or %f ^§5 thou 

tohar or 

tohar 

Wt^Xl toMrB; 

ap^naJi^^ self 

appan or 

apan 

ITWt apmB 

■f f, this (non-honorific) 

Blear 

pWKX eh*^rd. 

t this (honorific) 

hinah 


5, that (non-honorific) 

oka r 

oh<^ra. 

^ 0 , that (honorific) 

Wm Jiunah 

hun^M. 

who (non-honorific) 

mWKjakar 

app:r jah^rB^ 

# y g, who (honorific) 

fanth 


% se, he (non-honorific) 

tahar 

nwXJ tah^TCf. 

# sB, he (honorific) 


taniM. 

% M, who ? (non-honorific) 

halcar 

Mmxj hah*^ra* 

% Jbg, who ? (honorific) 

hanilc 

mfkmi IcaniM. 


To tlie remaining pronouns tliese ol)servations][do not apply* It 
will be observed that in tbe honorific forms the genitive ends in iir 
while all the other genitives end in T. n 

131* We have observed (see §§ 75, 76) that nouns substan- 
tive have no proper organic plural* When the idea of plurality 
has to be expressed it is done by adding new words indicating 
plurality, snch as W sahh or sabah^^ all ; lok^n% people* 

The same is the case with pronouns. Their plurals are formed in 
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the same way. In the ancient Magadhi Prakrit from which Mai- 
thili is descended there were distinct organic plural forms, and 
(except in the case of the pronouns of the fii’st and second persons) 
these old plural forms have survived in the shape of the honorific 
singulars, the old singulars being relegated to a non-honorific mean" 
ing. With regard to the pronouns of the first and second persons 
the case is somewhat different. In ordinary Maithili, the old 
singulars ( ^ m§, I and ^ tu, thou) have fallen into disuse and 
are now only found in poetry. The old plural forms are now em- 
ployed in the sense of the singular, and the plurals are now formed 
by the addition of W sahh, etc. (as is also the case with the 
honorific pronouns mentioned above) and are really by origin 
double plurals. 

132. It may be mentioned here that the pronoun of the 
second person has also an honorific form ahUy ahaz ot~ 

ap^ne which will be described later on. 

133. The employment of the old oblique form varies, and the 
different methods of employment will be described under each 
pronoun. 

134. The genitives of the pronouns are freely used as posses- - 
sive pronouns, and, when agreeing with a noun in an oblique case 
they are put into the modem oblique form described above. It 
will be convenient to give examples of this once for all here. 

(a) Direct Possessive Pronouns agreeing with nouns in 

THE iN'OMINATIVE PoRM : — 

Jiamar roj haraj hoity my means of 
livelihood will be spoiled. 

^T^if triya harm, mndai tor jumal'y for 

the sake of a woman your enemy has come. 

m ^ir fmrfc ^ m appan salh dhan may 

hMhhdr* hJiai gBly having wasted all his substance he- 
became a beggar. 

hunak hdnah sun*, having heard her 

lamentations. 



.§ 134 .] 


Pr<i nouns 
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WfVK jakar heduU Idel^ tahar 

kehan stir’^kM^ liow wonderful must be the beauty of her 
whose hedult you haTe brought. 

jakar khet^ tahar dhan^ whose is the 
field, his is the paddy-crop. 

1T«SC talcar ahrdr ltk¥ dShJiil 

hardJi, write and file a bond to that effect (lit of that). 

i|[«RT kakar ghdr chalky whose is the horse ? 

(;f)) Oblique Possessive Pronouns agreeing with nouns in 
THE Oblique Cases: — 

ftncil’ ^ ham^rd sir^kl 7ul, in my hut. 

toMrd ghar tr#, in your house. 

'HtfirT ^ girhasth ajg^nd man mi kaMak, 

the farmer said in his own heart. 

carkaik ghorl dBl, he gave the 
mare of his own riding his own riding mare). 

m sang samdj sakU dll* 

hun^kd phul^^wdri^ (her) companions and friends came 
(into) her garden. 

^•r«RT ^rT«f hun^kd kdran, for his sake. 


These oblique forms are not always employed. The direct 
form is often used instead of the oblique form, but not vice^-versa. 
The oblique form is never used instead of the direct form. 

The following pairs ate therefore both correct; though the 
. second is the more usual : — 


i hamar sir^hl ml, and 
^ ham^rd sir^kz mi, 

r^^if ’^rft a;ppan carhaik ghorh 
1 ap^nd carhaih ghdft* 


And so for the other examples. But the following examples, in 
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whicli an oblique form is used instead of a direct form, are 
wrong : — 

ITsr’fl ^1% hun^ha hanah sun*, 

<T^TT ^r«r jak^rd, hhet iah^ra dhan, this would 
mean ‘to wbom there is a field, to him there is a paddy- 
crop,’ conveying an altogether different meaning* 

wmvi ^^X\X tak^ra ah^rar Uh¥. 


In phrases like WKT ham^rd sale na¥, I have iiO' 

power (to do so and so), ham^roi is not a genitive. It is a 

dative, and the sentence literally translated is ‘to me power is 
not; 

The above possessive pronouns do not change for gender in the 
modern language, ‘ My mother ’ is Hit kamar mdl^ not ‘rjirfK 

hamar* mat. In the old language, however, we now and then 
come across instances of the feminine. 


135. Given the oblique form, the declension of pronouns 
closely follows that of nouns substantive. The principal points of 
difference are : — 

(1) The Accusative singular is rarely the same as the nomi- 

native, but is in the oblique form either by itself or with the post- 
position w ke^ added. Thus Jiam^ I ; ham^rd or W 

hawflrd k§, me. The honorific, pronoun of the second person, 
ap^ne or aha, and the interrogative pronoun kz, what ? are 
the only exceptions to this general statement. 

(2) The Genitives are formed according to a different series 
of rules, as above explained. 

(3) The Dative often drops the postposition ^ k§, an idiom 
which is not allowable in the case of nouns substantive. Thus 

^ hamo-rd ki or ham^rd, to me. 

(4) Pronouns have the same form whether referring to mas- 
culine or feminine nouns. 

(5) With the exception of the pronouns of the second person^ 
they all want the vocative case. 


§ 137 .] 


Personal Prmmms, 
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Personal Pronouns. 

136, There are three sets of personal pronouns, the first set 
referring to the first person, the second to the second person, and 
the third to the third. Each of the two last sets consists of two 
divisions — an honorific, and a non-honorific division. In other 
words, the pronouns of the second and third persons have each two 
forms, an honorific and a non-honorific. To people accustomed to 
deal with eastern languages, I need do no more than point out the 
fact, except to notice en passant, that in no Eastern Indo- Aryan 
language is this distinction carried to a greater length^^ than in 
Maithili. The pronouns of the third person are identical with 
the Remote Demonstrative Pronouns, and will he dealt with under 
that head. 

137. In order to clear , the way, I commence with the two old 
singular forms of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
which at the present day are only used in poetry. These are ^ 
ml, I, and thou, and are declined as follows : — 

ISTom. w I. thou. 

Acc. me. fftf% tn¥, thee. 

Tnstr. ’dt moh^ so, by me. ^ s§, by thee. 

Dat. mo¥, to me. <ftf^ thee. 

AbL ^1r mo/i* sB, from, rftf? ^ toh^ so, from thee, 

me, 

Gen. w\x mor, my, of me. tua, or tflT tor, thy, of thee, 

Loc. iff <moW mB, in me. cflff iff toh^ mo, in thee. 

The oblique forms of the genitive are iflicr mord and cfiKT tord. 
In Yidyapati, Ixxix. 13, iflTT mord is employed as a dative of poss- 
ession. «rf% ifrTT nah^ mord (scanned as if it were 

morn) taka ach^, there is not a rupee to me, I have no money. 

* Ifc will be seen further on, that some verbs have not only a honorific 
and a non-honorific form depending on the subject, but have also another pair 
of honorific and non-honorifio forms depending on the object. 
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The plural forms are not used. When necessary, the modern 
plurals are said to be employed instead, but I iiaye never met an 
example of this. 

138. It .will be observed how closely the declensions of the 
pronouns of the fii’st and second persons agree in the above para- 
digm. The same is the case in the modern pronouns, which are as 
follows — 


Smgnlnr. 


Nom. ^ ham, L 


Acc. 




r ham<^r(i. 


1 


}>me. 


rff^ tBh, or ?ff thou, 
r <TlrfTT toh^ra, 1 

y thee. 

1, tlTlTT ^ toh^ra kB, J 


Dat. 

Ahl. 

G-en, 


me. 


■^by 


^Cwt^XtoMrB, 'I 

’BT toh^rd $d, J 

f ?r>^T toh^^rd, ''1 to 

^toh<^ra k§, J 




(OC. 


W ham^rd he, J 

C liam^rB, 1 ]3y 

¥ ham/^rd sd, j 

r w:r ham^rS. 1 

-I 1" 

twcr ^ Jiamord kg, J “®- 

Jiam^rO stf, from me. Wt^TT ^ toMra sS, from tliee. 

’SifT hamar, or ’giTTT hamar, tdhar, or tohdr, 

my, of me. thy, of thee. 

1 hcimora m§, in me. i toMrd -niM, in thee. 

han tBh., 0 thou. 


§'138.] 


Personal Pronouns. 


Bk' 


'M'om, 


Aco.’ 


Instr. 


Dat, 

Abl 

GeiDu 

liOC. 

Too. 


Plural. 


f ^ ham sahh. ^ 

i >we. 

ham^ra sahh^J 


sabh, \ 

W^r W ^ ham^ra [ las, 
sahh 


i-je. 




I 

i 


fwtr WAamOrS 

sahM, 

I '?*rtr W ^ ham<^rd. “®' ' 

L sahh sS^ 

W ham^ra^ 

J sahh, ! 

1 .. /"tons. 

I w ^ j 

t. h^am^ra sahhlcB^j 

W’Cr W ^ ham^ra sahh sS^ 

from us. 

ham^ra sdbhah, 

our, of us. 

*WTr iT harn^rU, sahh ml, 

in us. 


f inTf^ ,‘ipf i§Ji sahhf’^ 

I “ I 

^ fiT W tSsubh, 

W toh^ra 
sahh, J 

r toMrO] 

J sahh, 1 

.. if"”"- 

L toh^ra sahh H, J 

f «>fTr W tohorS 
sahJiB, 

^ toh^rti 

Sahh s(f, 


l.i'y 

you. 


J 


to 

you. 


W toh^rd 
sahh, 

%toh<^Ta 

sahh hi, 

^ toh^rd sahh sS, 
from you. 

toh'^rS sabhah, 
your, of you. 

fr tobflTa sahh me, 

in yon. 

^ at? W hau tih 
sahh, 

^ a1W m hems 
toh^ra saih, J 


yOje. 
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o£w^ sahh we] may as nsaal employ &‘a5a^® or 
loh^fu tliioaghont, except that it is not customary to use them 
with the direct forms ham^ and «ff^ t^h or wf tS, Thus we 
do not hear ^ ham sabah*, or t§h loh^nL In the 

genitive plural we can, as nsnai, have %T ^ahh ^ Jcer, instead of 
schhah. 

The terminations and ^ are often added to these pro- 
nouns. The former gives emphasis, and the second means ‘also.^ 
Thus 'WPS' harnaM, I (emphatic), I alone, as distinguished 
from other people; hamah^^ I also; rTfs toh^% thon also; 

ham<^rah^ (with shortening of the final vowel of 
^ham^rn), to me also. 

189. ?ff f toh and cff io are non-honorific pronouns of the 
second person. There are two honorific pronouns of this person, 
ahS, or aJiat, B,nd a^'^ne. 

These are declined exactly like substantives, and have no 

^ ' ..w ' ' ' Sof 

•oblique form. Thus, genitive ahah^ or aluuky and 

cp^^neh, your. The only irregularity is the instrumental 
singular, the various forms of which are: — 

^ ahat, k ahUsiX, ahaz sa, 1 

and ap^ne S(t, J 

The plural is, as usual : — 

(or W aJiU (or ahaz) sahh, sahah\ or 

loh^oii, 

€p°ne sab\ etc. 

cp^ne is more honorific than m'^TahU, The latter is 
sometimes even used when talking to inf eriors. ahU^ in fact, 

is poUte ; while rTf ¥ ^oh is rude or vulgar. 

In Hindustani Pp^ your honour, is construed with the verb 
in the third person plural, as in ^ PphahU jtJe 



§ 140.] 
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The Reflexive Pwmun, 

Jiai*, where is your honour going ? In Maithili, on the contrary, 

ahU and a p^ne, are construed with the second person 

honorific of the verb, as in wS' WSW ^(*W ap^ne hahnt 

nik hatha hahal, your honour made a very excellent remark. 

The Eeflbxive Fbonouh. 

140, Closely connected with the foregoing is the Reflexive 
Pronoun ap^naK* or ap^ne^ self, which is employed 

exactly like the HindostanI rp, genitive always 

referring to the person of the subject of the sentence. 

The genitive of ap^nah^ is apan, or appan^ 

own, with an oblique form ^xr«rr ap^nn^ which is also used as an ob- 
lique base. Thus, Acc. Dat. «^xr5rr or ^x?ifr qs* ap^na he, to 
oneself. 

The nominative plural is (or ap^nah* (or 

ap'^ne) sabh, sahah% or loh^ni. The oblique cases of 

the plural are formed from the base ^ ap^nn suhh, etc. Thus 
Gren. plural ^q[iTr ap^nd sabhah, apHin sah^hih^ 

ap^nd loh^7iihy of selves. 

The Locative plural, q^qirr ^ ^ ap'^nd sahh m§, or (as fre- 
quently happens) with the pliir^I suffix dropped, ?i ^ ap'^nd 

me means ‘ amongst themselves,’ like the HindSstanl q^ftpgr ^ cpas 
m§. 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun ; — 
qgpqriffi- op^na¥ hilds sa gBl sar^- 

loj**w(\ he himself, after enjoyment (of this life), went 
to heaven. 

^ ap*^ne hrah^manih rvp 

dhai hdgania carhal*^ she herself, taking the form of a 
Brahman woman, ascended the bank. 

arjif aiiff w mm, apam mara^t^ 
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ap^ne gny gabaii calu jogiya gamy having sung* our ow^ 
death-song let us go singing to the village of Jogiya. ^ 

apan hah*' heil rakh^lanh* 
gJiar sutdy, he has put his own daughter-in-law’ and 
daughter to sleep at home. 

hmri ap^na has me a¥ jay, (if) 
an enemy come into one’s own power, 
wr ^ t ap^na mS mel^ hai led rah°hdh, you 

will remain at peace amongst yourselves, i.e,, with each 
other. 


The Demonstrative Pronouns, and Pronoun of the 
Third Person. 


141. There are two Demonstrative Pronouns, — a Proximate, 
^ t or t this, and a Remote, d, that. The Remote Demon- 
strative Pronoun is also used as a . Pronoun of the third person, 
with the meaning of ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ or ‘ it.’ 


142, Each of these pionouns has two forms, a non-honorific 
and an honorific. Each of these latter, again, ^ 
foims, the old, and the modern. 

substantives’ or adjec- 
When used as substantives they are declined throughout. 
When used as adjectives they are unchanged when the substan- 
tive with which they are in agreement is in the form, of the 



nominative, and are put in the old oblique form when the sub-^ 
stantive is not in that form; Thus, t t nina, this boy ; #irr 


b nenft, that boy ; t W #irr t sabh nBna, or t tifT W I ntna sahh, 
thke boys ; W #5rr b sahh nena, or ^ #ifT b nina sah'h, those 
boys ; but 3?f^ of, this boy; oh^ nenah, 

of that boy; 'jfPi* ^5fT"C eh* sahh 7ienck, or *^1% ^ifl* eh* 
mm skhhal,-,Qi these boys; oh^ sahh ©r<tf% 



m' 


§144.] Bemou^vative Fronoum. 

4ifT ni^na sahhah, of tliose lioys. Tlie modern oWiqiie form?? 

are never used in tliis way. 

Other examples of the adjectival use of these pronouns are : — 

helcSph ke Jcaha 

tah nlh ahil haitaih, how far will 'wisdom come to this 
fooL 

^ e/i* pkasilak hi rang acM^ what is 

the prospect of this harvest. 

Tlt^r ^ w oh^ rat^ kd katah^ calait gel, 

that night he went away somewhere. 

w«r^ «^T5r «rfl o¥ raBoy^nih thekan nah^ 

- Idgal, no trace was found of that alchemist. 

144, When used as substantives, the non-honorifie pronouns 
have two forms, — one referring to inanimate objects and using the 
old oblique form, while the other refei’s only to animate objects 
andirses^the modern oblique form. Thus ' 5 r|% ^ eh^ wi, in. this 
' (thing) ; ^ ek^rd 7/^1, in this (living creature) ; ^ oh* 

mS, in that (thing), in it; ^ ok^^rd m§, in that (living 

^ creature), in him, in her. 

There are thus three declensions of Demonstrative Pronouns 
when used as substantives, viz : — 

(a) hTon-honorihc inanimate. 

• (h) Kon-honorific animate. 

(h) Honorific animate. 

•• It stands to reason that an honorific inanimate declension is not 
^ likely to occur. The following is ti^e declension of Demonsti^tiye 
Pronouns. 
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145 . (a) Non-Honorifig Inanimate. 

Singular. 

X h tMs. wr 0, that. 

Nom. X i OT"^ 7, this dy that. 

Aec. ^ g]^i^ ^ g^i moh^ Jci, 

My this. that. 

Instr. ^ eh* sSyhj this. $ oU sdy by that. 

Bat. eJi}^ ^ to oh\ w oU H, to- 

this. that. 

Ahl. ^ this. ‘if oh* sd, from that. 

Gen. eX:ar, of this. o^ar, of that. 

Loc. Jf e¥ m§y in this. M oh* ml, in that. 


Plural 

]N'om. “s: W i sabhy or t ^ t sabh, W o sabhy those. 


these. 




■yuo/i, etc., those.* 


Acc. ■jrf? (?) e/j* sabh (k§), 

, fl'.oqp , , 

/— '■ ( sabh $ii^^ sah 

(fe), to these. (fcl), to those. 

Similarly for the other cases. As usual, in the plural we ca 
ase sabaM or instead of ^ sabh. Example 

of the use of this form of the demonstrative pronoun ai-e :- 

^ hin<‘Mphnrsati deb, I will give him leave t 

depart. 

swr »Tnf ^ anft hun^ka mSe bap gari dSlak, have th. 
father and mother given abuse to her (i.e., have thej 
abused her). 


§ 145.3 


Dermnstrative Pronouns. 
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Instead of eh*, we may have, thronglioiit, 1R? eh or 
ath, and similarly for oh*, we may liave ’s^lng‘ oh or auh. 

I liaye not noted any instrumental form of o, corresponding to 
the I of I; i. The genitives singular ehar and ohar 

are contractions of *5?!% WK eh* har and WK oh* har respec- 
tively. I have not met with forms like ehik or ohih, 

as we might expect. The plural suffix may he sahah* instead 
of W sabh. loh^ni cannot he used, as the pronouns refer 

only to inanimate objects. 

As examples of these inanimate noii-honorihc pronouns, we 
may quote : — 

t fw « ehar at ham Man tliihai, this is the 

eighth calving of this one (referring to a cow) , 
t i lejah, take away this. 

V'ft ^ eh* nah* jan^ll ah% hhadri chi, I 
did not know this, that youi' honour is Bhadii. 

^ t; ■'W eh* sS i phal hah^rai-ach*, from this 

W^heh c^pmes out, i.e., the moral of this is the fol- 
jah* and frT*f% tBh*) of the-i^., ^ 

used when in agreement with anounm‘'aiiohiiqiie caser .hixahij^.^ is 
of the adjectival use of these pronouns are as follows : — 

# dj hast*^ 

sabh ahak nok^san hhel ach*, se sabh pahucat, all youi^’ 
property which has been spoilt, will airive he re- 

stored). 

# Jw Je Ibh Uel dial, se Idh gel, the man 
who came, went. 

WT|% mf^ Wl^ jah* . loJcak JcJiet, tah* lakak 

dhan, the person who owns the field, owns the paddy. 
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146. (6) ISTon-Honorific Animate. 

Tills is declined like the inanimate pronoun, except that irto 
is substituted for eh* and oJc^ra for 


Thus 


Fom, or X h this 


Singular, 


0 , that. 




elc^^ra, 1 ^ ok^m, ) +0 

t. ^ }> to this. J 

L'SWKTf ^ eJc^ra kg, J ^ oJc^ra M, ) 


^n. ^har, of this. 


okar, of that. 


Plural. 

Nom, X aahh, t W t sahh, etc., ^ W 6 sabJi, etc., those, 
these. 

Dat. ’mKX ^ {^)eh^Tgisahh(kg), m (w) ok^ra sabh 

to these. (kg), to those. 

Similarly for the other cases. 1 have not noted aj^y instru- 
mental form of 0 , corresponding to 

the plural, instead sahh,^jiijd^ of that, of him. 

'ijoe. mfx ^Jdh* mg, m which. " frrf% i tnh* mg, in that. 


Plural. 

Nom. ^ Xivije sabh^ which, who, # ^ sahh, those, they. 

Acc. ^ ^ ) jdh* sahh kg, ?ri|% (^ ) tah* sahh (kg), 

which, who. those, they. 

Instr. W ^ jah* sahh sS,hj ^ t(i¥ sahh si, by 

which, by whom. those, by them. 

^Dat. wrf^ W sahh (kg), to rrrf^ m {^) m* sahh (kg), to 

which, to whom. those, to them. 
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iCWK atham her eighth calving. 

liW jeh' sau 

ohar par°harai hoik sB uhasya kartahya tMh^ we must cer- 
tainly do what is necessary for its (the child’s) support. ' 

15 WCT ^ W ek<^ra sahJi kB kicli'^ kai dekhahi, 

having done something, let me show it to all these {viz. 
to his sons). 


IWCX i* ’WTT w VZV9 sahah* kB ham^ra lug 

pathae dath., send all these {viz..^ dogs) to me. 

added to these oblique forms gives emphasis, while ^ 
when suffixed, means also.’ Thus ^ ek^rah^ kB., it is to 

this one ; Wr*? ok^Tah"^ ^aihae diauk, send him also. 

Observe that the final & of *9^51:1 ek^rii and ok^rQ. is 

shortened before these suffixes. 



.s^a hamar kiriyci iba/dVm sometimes ^ 

name may continue, so perform our funeral rites. 

In the following the final f ^ of has been lengthened 

for the sake of metre. 

t fkiW mU^ ^fk 4 kich^ prUd^ saUd 

haful beUy from whomsoever you would receive benefits, you 
must bear abusive words. - . • 

w m f^mxy t kaiek 

kuthd sahh sikJioB diah'^y kijSM sd toh**r(i lohJi Jiidtahi^’^ I will 
tekch you several sayings feoicn which there will be gain to 


. you. 
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148. The modem oblique form is the oblique genitive of the 

old oblique form. Thus, hin^kS and of which 

hinika, hinhokS, Unliika, and hunikU, 

huiihohS; hunhika, are optional varieties. 

149. The declension of the honorific pronoun is the same as 
that of the non-honorific, substituting f%«rqrj' Mn^kS, and 

h-un'-ka, or any of the optional spellings, for'pi^rtT ek‘‘ril and 
o)k®r5, respectively. Thus 


Singular. 

Nom. i: i or t i, this. «fT5, .that. 

Instr. W hin‘kS s<f, by this. '.iiWT hun^ka sd, by that. 

Dat. i^lhun^ka, 

( ^ Un^ka kg, ) ^ j that. 

Gen. ( ^^nak, | ( ) 


Plural. 

Kom. i sabh, t z sahh, etc.., ^ ^ ^ 

these. 

^ or' these pronouns have 

Ijoc. Sf ^'ah^ 

uoted. Such are ^%jaih, who, sehy saih, ^1*5? soe, even he 
^eo, seho, seh-o, he also. Thus, — 

saiha catura jana jaiha hujhata 
ahadhfn, they alone are wise who can understand it cor- 
rectly (Yid. xvii. 7). 

^ taniha seh pai mJi^ he alone (will bef a 
husband to her. 

^ # 1 * 5 ? canana loga hthhama sara soe, the ap- 
plication of sandalwood, — even that is an intolerable armw 
(Yid. xvii 3). 


f 
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ft,. 

Wr?fr Sf'pi' hunikd mat& nah*^ to liim there is no motlier, 
he', has no . mother* 

^spfTf hunah hanah hearing her weeping. 

150. The above genitives 3 ?^ ekar, okar, hinahr 

or, and 3 ^^ hunah or ^WK hun^har^ are usually 

all put into the oblique form when agreeing with a noun in an 
oblique case. Examples of this will be found in § 134 ante. 


The Relative ahd Cobrelative Pronouns. 


151. The Relative Pronoun is # je, who, which, and its Cor- 
relative is # he, she, it, that. 




152. As in the case of the Demonstrative Pronouns, each has 
two forms, a non-honorific and an honorific ; and the non-honorific 
form, again, may be animate or inanimate* There is, however 
this difference, that in the Instrumental, Ablative, and Grenitive 
singular, and throughout the plural, the form usually emplc^^’ed 
for inanimate nouns may also be employed for animate ones. 

as adjectives, the oblique forms ( 

honorific inanimate declension are 


blow. 

dhasala htsa pcse^ therefore also my hair* 
was disordered (Yid. xl. 7). 

tulita naM hJield^ still it did not equal 
(the beauty of thy face) (Yid. vi. 4). 

taiao knmudini haraya ananda, never- 
zaeiess une water-lily rejoices (Yid. xlvi. 6 ). 
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' W irrf^ W W ne 

dolaij tah^ han hansa chai larai^ (in) tlie forest wliere even 
tlie reeds are motionless, liis sonl is fighting. 

154. When used as a substantive, the inanimate non-honorific 
form is declined as follows. The Instrumental, Ablative, and 
Genitive singular, and the whole of the plural can be also used to 
refer to animate nouns. 

155. (a) hToN-HoNORmc Inanimatk. 

Singular. 

which, who. % 6‘e, he, she, it, that. 

Nom. /e, which. $ se^ that. 

Acc. Wf? ( {Ice), to which. ?rif^ ( tah^ (/cl), to that. 

Instr I by which, ( ^ | by that, 

^jn¥sS, 3 j ^ 3 by him. 

Dat. (^)jti'h? (i-|), to which. rTlf^ (^) tah' (kg), to that. 

Abl. ^Jn¥ sd, from which, ?rrf% W iah‘ nd .t ha i: 

from whom. 

•Gen. sreyas* of which, of whfijB,rt'=«''’‘’ot these pronotms have 
ixoted. Such are -sf^jazh, who, seh, saih, soe, even he, 
seho, seh-Oy he also. Thus, — 

sazlia caturajana jaiha hnjhata 
ahadhcn, they alone are wise who can understand it cor- 
xvii. 7). 

ilT^r "H taniha seh pai nSh^ he alone (will be) a 
husband to her. 

canana Ifrga hihhama sara soe, the ap- 
plication of sandalwood, — even that is an intolerable arrow 
(Vid. xvii, 3). 


V 
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Abl. W ^jah^ sahk from Wlf% W € ttih^ fiabh sa, from 

wliiclij from wliom. those, from them. 


H 

I 


Gen. ^(1% saWiah, of wrf% sahJiah of 

which, of whom. those, of them, 

Loc. ^ ^ sohh me. m Wl|% W JT ifahJi m§, in 

which, in whom. those, in them. 

Instead of and WTp? tnMy we sometimes find in poetrj 

WX jSl and ?rr ta. We also sometimes hawe jeJi^ and 



which are properly Bhojpiiri. From this last we haye an instrn- 
mental jeM and teh^^ which are used adverbially, to mean 
*as,’ \so.’ The Genitives as®, and tas'^, are only used in 
proverbs and poetry. In one place Vidyapati has tns* (xviii, 
7). I have not met forms like ’mif^Jahik and cTlf^ tnhik, which 
we might expect. The plural suffix may, as usual, be sahaM 

or lok^ni instead of ^ $ahh. As examples of this form of 

the honorihc pi*onoun we may quote : — 

# WSW # ys ael SB gBly he who came, went. 

^ sips the neoi-a calamh\ 

i 0 that (lit, from which) our 

f' living (Vid. x. 10), - 

itt hah^ gBl Mwd^ exactly so did the wind 


teo dhasala Jctsa prse, iJierefore also my hah' 
was disordered (Vid, xl. 7), 

ii%r taio tulita naM hhela, still it did not equal 
(the beauty of thy face) (Vid. vi. 4). 

taiao knmndtnt karaya ananda^ never- 
theless the water-lily rejoices (Vid. xlvi* 6). 
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(Urakuhi dtiri ySW doguna firlii, to whom, with whom there 

iB affection {i.e., when there is mutual affection), the love 

is twice as strong the more distant they are from eaehothei 
2clvi. 1)* 

JTT id sama, like that (Vidyapati, xvi. 2). 

yeh- sau okar ]par<-baras Mik, so 

that (lit. from which) its support may he, (we must take 
precautions for the child’s support). 

cbasiiTa-i at that time ("Vid. xxviii. 4). 

€fj jeld aUdh te¥ gSla, as he came, so he 

went. 

if5T <TTW jasu mana parama tarasB, in wliose heart 

there is exceeding fear (Vid. vii. 5). 

sahasa nahz slma, there is no limit to 

her courage (Vid. vii. 4). 

fxs ripuj his foe (Vid. xviii. 

156. Several emphaticjOT^&..^e;e pronouns havd|)een 

. niotei'' «“*> ^''1^ 

seo^ w sehd, se^-o, he also. Thus,— 

saflia cahtrajana jaiha hnjhata 
ahadUrh tiiey alone are wise who can understand it cor- 
rectly (Vid. xvii. 7). 

^ tanikd seh pai nah, he alone (will he) a 
husband to her. 

^Iir*r ^^"9 canana l(^ga hikhama sara sde^ the ap- 

plication of sandalwood,— —even that is an intolerable ari*ow 
(Vid. xvii. 3). 
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, seha -0 duri ^eZcr,t}iat 'also; went- far away {:Vid.. 

Ixxiii. 4). V 

3 WT seJio tJizka oM tMma, that also is in that 
place (Vid. xvii. 3). 

15’?. It will have been noticed from the aho%"e that while 
# sB is generally employed as a correlative, it is sometimes used as 
an independent demonstrative pronoun. Its Instrumental singular 
appears under various forms, such as 5 * cff tail, ta% cfi to^ 
or with emphatic ^ a, ^ 1 ; ili, or with emphatic ^ o, tio, 
taio^ or all of which are commonly used adverb- 

ially, Thus: — 

W ?PCF% Z| karathi <j arose, therefore he does not 

devour it (Vid. xiv. 8 ). 

W ^^fl; tat naM hamala sukhat, therefore the lotus 

does not wither (Vid. xiv. 6 ), 

W tau fay a jibB, adhara 

sudha-rasafail faya p7hB, so lony will it live, as long as it 
sips the nectar of the lower lip (Vid. ii. 5 ). 

Wt to fay a jihathi jlhc, so long will he remain 

living (Vid. X. 10). 

iit. tel bah* gel Mwd, exactly so did the wind 
blow. 

teo dhasala kesa fcse, therefore aZso my haii* 
was disordered (Vid. xl. 7). 

»if^ taio tuUta naht hhelo, still it did not equal 
(the beauty of thy face) (Vid. vi. 4). 

^^ 15 ^ taiao knmudini karaya ananda, never- 

iheless the water-lily rejoices (Vid. xlvi. 6 ). 
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158, (&) ISToN-HoisfORiFiG Animate. 

This is declined like the inanimate pronoun, except that 
mnxi jahHa is substituted for and tah^ra for 

irif% taU, Thus : — 

Singular* 

Kom. #y ^5 who. # 6‘e, he, she, that. 

iBStr. hy 

I ^ (. ^ sd', ) &c. . 

Dat. ^spssx'ii^) jah^ra (U), to iT^r (^) tak*^rd {Ice), to 
whom. . him, <S;c. 

Gem ^^sc^jakar, whose. rpep: takar, his, her, its. 

Plural. 

JSTom. sahh, who. # ’QM s'e sabh, they. 

Dat. W (ir) jak^rd sahh ?nRTr W (€^) tak^ra sahk 

(^1), to whom, (H), to them. 

Similarly for the other cases. In the plui*al, as usual, ^1% 
sabaM or loh^ni may be substituted for ^ sahh. Occasion- 

ally we come across ^WKjekar instead of jakar, 'SwKT jek^rd 
instead of 'sr^KF jah^ra, tekar instead of takar, and 
iek^rd instead of <T^r tak^ra. These are properly Bhojpurl 
forms. 

As examples of these non-honorihc animate pronouns we may 
quote : — ,, 

^^jakar khet, takar dhan, whose is the field, hia 
is the paddy-crop. 

“ ’^sf^ irftw jakar Idthi takar mahis, he who owns 

the cudgel owns the buff ' 
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W^iiTr ^ jah^ra sS ras ciih* rahal ach*, 

(grapes) from which the juice is exuding (here the pronoun 
is, exceptionally, inanimate). 

jehar banal aJchar^wa tBkar 
hdr^ho mas, he whose (fields) are ready in Asadh, is ready 
also all the year round, 

(eyen), and ^ (also), are added as in the case of 
demonstratives. Thus (Yid. 1. 4). 

. ^ t Wfif II 

ehi ahasara pahu milanajehana sukha\ 
j aharaM hoe $e j anaW 

Only she that hath experienced them, knows the bliss of the 
tryst with the beloved at such a time. 

159. (o) Honorific Animate. 

The honorific oblique forms of and % sB are Wpt jan^ and 
frpr tan^, respectively. We thus get the following declension 
which is exactly parallel to that of f z and o — 

Singular. 

Nom. who. # 5^, he, she, that, 

Instr. ^pff^r ^ janiha sA, by whom. % taniM sA, by him, her. 

Dat. (w) janikd (M), to {w) tanika (he), to 

whom. him, her. 

Gren. 'mT^ Janik, janikaTy tanih, Jfffipp: tamkar^ 

whose, his, hers. 
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Nom« ^ W ie sahh, who. t W sa6?i, they. 

Dat, ( ^ ) sahh wfif^r W ( ^ ) taniha sahh 

(he), to whom. them. 

And so on for the other cases. As usual, in the plural we can 
use $uhali\ or hJc^ni instead of sahh. Examples 

of these honorific forms are : — 

jeJianjamlcar cM^ri, 
teh^uB-san hhar^ dBth\ as is each one’s (lit whose) service, 
exactly so he pays in full. 

€^T ^?rR?r ^ ^ keojamnnat dai k§ 

hac^ldhj janikd am'^la nBhi^ some, to whom there was auc- 
tion on the part of the court officials, got offi by giving bail. 

3r^3=r janilca ehana dhani^ (a man) whose wife is so 
(beautiful), (Vid. li. 2). 

f% ki Jcahnha taniha gedne^ what shall I say 

(about) his wisdom ? (Yid. xxii. 2). 

160. I have not noted any occurrence of the employment of 
the oblique genitive of though, of course, it is commonly 

heard colloquially. For % ae, we have the following pair of ex- 
amples : — 

Direct Genitive — 



Jt.fc ti; Idhh gar* 

dBl§^ Ukar utar ham nah* kich^ kah^latik^ a thousand 
abuses didst thou give me, but I said to thee no answer 


to (lit of) it. 



Ohllque Genitive — 

s[^ t snr ss-pF tak'‘ra bal sB 

gimmi 
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161 . Ihtbbrogative Pronouns. 

Ihere are two interrogative pronouns, viz., % Its, who ? and 

^ H, what ? The former only i-efers to animate objects, and the 
latter only to inanimate. 

162. When employed as adjectives % IS and €1 U become 
wsr kw or but when agreeing with a noun in the nomi- 

nafave singular ^ U may remain unchanged. Examples of the 

adjectival use of these pronouns are : 

% jtc,— ^'r gffiq- 5 mk, what caste is he ? 

WiSRi ^ ken ICkak gUt cJwik, cf what person is 
(this) the horse, i.e., what person owns the horse ? 

Jr5trc%Y kmm garu j,ar«Um, what misfortune has befaUen 
you ? 

jarff wf? # ^ puchuit chainU js kaun 

te//«*Aa6gZic7i?i, youare asking, ‘(of a man) of what caste is 
this the house ? ’ 

^xrrar stjiK hmn upayje'eh jogiya nagar, by 

what device shall we go to Jogiya town ? 

€1-1:?, —t ^'fir ? koa Urn thUcaiJe, what calving is 

this ? (i.e., how many times has she calved before ?) 

^ ct«r« mg kcn gun chuik, what virtue is 

there in it ? 

TTrflr ^ kr,n Urn m§ pSni lael ch&h, in 

what vessel have yon brought the water ? 

f^r % disS ke abait Uai kahah* 

hujhf tell (me) in what direction he ma,y be cominipj’, 

^XX Wr pher* Itjhag^ra ach\ then what (cause of) 
quairel can there be P 
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^ WTir fw^ M nam chhtk, what name is it f 
163. The declension of % kB (the animate pronoun) closely 
follows that of the animate forms of ^ je. 

There ai'e, as usual non-honorific and honorific declensions 
They are as follows : — 

Singular, 

Non-hmiorific. Honorific, 

Nom. % Jce^ who ? which ? % kB^ who ? which ? 

kak^rl ) w ^ 

Instr. Cwhom^^ AramM scf, by whom p 

^ kah^ra ^f^r, ) • 

Dat. ^ ) kak^ra (ke), to ^ ) kamkn (kB), to 

whom ? whom P 

Gen. ^rsfiX kakar, whose ? kanik, wfkwx kamkm\ 

whose ? 

Plural, 

Nom. % kB sahh, who ? % W k^ sahh, who P 

Dat. WCT W ( ^ ) hak^T^ sahh ^ ^ ImnikU sahh 

(kB), to whom ? to whom ? 

and so on for the other cases. In the plui*al, as usual, sabah* 
or lak^^ni, may he substituted for w sahh. Occasionally we 

come across kehar instead of kakar, and keh^ra in- 

stead of WWKX kak^ra, hut these are propeidy Bhojpuii forms. 1 
have not come across kah* coriesponding to Wl"^ joU in the 
modem language, but Yidyapati employs it in passages such as 
T^rrf^ MM kahaha dujcha, to whom shall I tell my 

distress ? (Ixi, 2.) 
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As examples of these animate interrogative pronouns, we may 

'.quote V' 

kakar ghor ckaik, whose liorse is it r' 
oTif'r’F hekara eliana famae^ who has such a son-in- 
law (Vid, Ixxxi. 4) ? 

^XT t W ^fspjT ^fmfQ kal^m deice jogiya jajar^ 

hJiejah samad, having given whom (i.e.^ by means of whom) 
shall we send woi'd to Jogiya Jajan’. 

ippfr % xfiK lubudhala uayana hataya he pam, who 
can turn aside a greedy eye ? ( Yid, iv. 3), 

I have not come aci*oss any instances of the honorific forms in 
literature, but they are occasionally heard colloquially. 

164. The inanimate interrogative pronoun is ki or ^ 
what ? It is often wuutten 1%^ kia or Me, especially in 
poetry. Its decleiision is quite irregular, and is as follows: — 

Singular. 

Nom, fk ki, ^ M, or kia, what ? 

Acc. W§\ 5r; katM ki, or ^ kl, what ? 

Instr. kath^, ^ hatM sS, by what ? 

Dat. kafM lai, hiai, hie, or kie, to or for what ? 

why ? 

Abl. § hatM sd, fi’onx what ? 

Gen. kathiJc, of what ? 

Loc. ^ katM ml, in what ? 

Plural wanting. Note the form of the Dative. This case 
lias many variations. I have noted hi Id, W hi lai, 

M Id, ^ lai, Tappet W katM la, ^ katM lai, W laiis 
often written lay or lae, and instead of hatM, we often 
have katM. Like the dative, the instrumental kafM is 
used to mean ‘ why ? ’ 
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Examples of tliis pronoun are : — 

K Jcahaha tanilca ge&ne^ wliat sliall I say 
(about) liis wisdom ? (Vid. xxii. 2). 

ap^neh hah^n Id hhel^ wbat lias liappeiied 

to your goat F 

^ /a what is it ? 

kia hhil^ wbat has happened ? 

fca/ia-M, he musalv^^ 0 Musahu, what have 

you to say ? 

^TrTT kie hidhota liklii mohi dely why 

hath God written (it) for me (in my fate) ? (Vid. Ivii, 1). 

^ ■^rrftr katM me pdni Idel clidhy in what have 

you brought the water ? 

katM ham^ra cor han^haicMy why do you 
make me out a thief ? 

inf% kathi lae kamia jpatakaldha mohi^ 
wliy, 0 Kam^a, didst thou dash me down (Manbodh’s 
Harlvamsa, i. 37) . 

^t^XK W fhot^rd gidar hathi iM 
marad autar leWy 0 Phot^ra, the jackal, why bas a man 
taken your form ? 

’Wr f%V kyo haha nanda mahava hie mana, 

oUiers {lit, some) said, ‘Why does King ISTanda agree F * 
(Manbodh, vii. 45) . 

Indefinixe: Pronouns. 

165. These are keOy anyone, someone ; kich^y any- 
thing, somethiijg ; and kaiek, several. 
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166. %% keo^ anyone, someone, appears under various forms. 

I have noted ## hed, ^ hyo, and keao. In old poetry we 

sometimes meet tela 

167. Wlien used as an adjective, it usually takes the form 

kono or kctuno, but we sometimes find keo used 

instead. 

The following are examples of its use as an adjective : — 
kdno nena nah^ nel, no boy came. 

^ kmo grhadhah phiil^i.van m§j [in 
the garden of a certain householder. 

^ kono bdtak man me andeM 

raklun do not have anxiety in your mind about any- 
thing. 

t ^nrprc kauno nuisaliar nS ghar 

se lioit ach} hciliir^ no Musahar comes out of the house. 

^TtT % ’^T^’pr •T'pl kauno bSt ke har^kaB nah^^ there is no 
inconvenience for (want of) anything. 

keo opurh dhangah lolc^ a man of some 
extraordinary kind, or some man of an extraordinary kind. 

It will be seen that when used as an adjective, it can refer to 
inanimate objects as well as animate ones. 

168. When used as a substantive, it has an oblique form 
kak^ralS% often written cPfTKT knk^^rb. Its genitive is 

kak^rd. In poetry we sometimes find a form kahu instead 

of kak^rah^, with a genitive kahuka. It is there- 

fore thus declined : — 
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' „ Nom,' 

Acc. 

Inet. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

The plural is the same as the singular. ^PTiTT hak^rd may he 
used for kah^mJi^ throughout. 

Examples of the use of this pronoun are : — 
nah^ aeX, no one came. 

^ WifT hyo ghara agann heao duari, some 

.(danced) in the courtyard of the house and some in the 
doorway (Manbodh’s HaHvamm^ ii. 45). 

ftpsr hh^ja hala , haJcarahu, nahi 

ganae^. (on account of) the strength of their own arms they 
esteem no one (Manbodh, vi. 33). 

fijr^ cTwi : nahz tukihu Icahu so bhela 
from that quarter nothing’ (/.e., no help) came from 
anyone (Manb5dh, i, 7). 

kyd naM rnfmae kahuka hatala, no 
one heeds the 1‘emonstrances of anyone (Manbodh, iv, 17 ). 

169. The indefinite pronoun inanimate is fw hicJi^ or 
kicch^. It means ‘anything’ and ‘something.’ When it means 
‘ anything,’ the oblique form is the same as the nominative, but 


Si^igular. 

keo^ keo, ^ kyo^ or head, • 


{ kak^raJi^, or 

( kak^rah^ k§ 

^ kah^rak^^ scT, by anyone, etc. 

( kah^raJi^, or ^ 

( Jcak^rah^ kB 

If kak^niM sa, from anyone, etc. 

kak^rd, of anyone, etc. 

M kak^rah^^ mB, in anyone, etc. 


someone, 
someone, or 

anyone. 

to anyone, 
etc. 
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wiien it means ‘ something ’ its oblique form is Jcathu. We 
therefore have the following declensions : — 

170. or hicch'^ anything, 

ISToni. hich'^^ anything. 

Acc. ^ hicli^ 7f|, anything. 

Tnst. ^ . 9 I, by anything, 

Dat, f%w w hich'^' 7cl, to anything. 

Abl. fkw ^ kioh'<^ sa, from anything. 

Gen. hichnh, of anything, 

fjoc. W hicJi'^ ml, in anything. 

171. fw hich'^, or hicch'^ something. 

Nom. hich^\ something, 

Acc. ^ kathu something. 

Inst. ^ kathu sff, by something. 

Dat. «fr^ w kathu H, to something. 

Abl. <s(n|^ w kathu f^a, from something. 

Gen. kathiik^ of something. 

Loc. kathu ml, in something. 

Examples of the use of this pronoun are 

iTTiT ^ oh* gram niB kah^ro Mch'^ nahl 

chaik^ in that village no one has anything. 

"■ep^ kieh**' ambt pathahiJid^ send (me) some 

mango conserve. 

^ ^ 6 cmkhadh kathu mB dhail hotatk, 

that medicine must be put into something. 
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172. The Indefinite pronoun haiek, some, sereral, is an 
adjective, and is not declined. An example of its use is : — 

W toh^ra Jcaieh hatha sahh 

sikhae diah\ I will teach you several matters. 

Derivative Pronominal Forms. 

173, The following table gives in a succinct shape the 
various derivative pronominal forms. It explains itself, and 
further comment is unnecessary 





PART III. 

CONJUGATION. 



CHAPTER L 
Preliminabt, 

A, General Remarks. 


174. The conjugatioii of tlie verb forms tlie most complicated 
part of Maitbili Grammar. Like tbe verbs of many partially 
cultivated languages, it bas few parts for wliicb there are not 
two or three optional forms. These are not local peculiarities, 
but may often be used by the same speaker as his fancy or as 
the rhythm of the sentence dictates. In many cases I cannot 
find that they represent diifferent shades of meaning, 

175. Mai thill verbs may conveniently be divided into the 
two classes of Transitive and Intransitive, These differ in the 
conjugation of the tenses formed from the past participle. In the 
paradigms of the regular verb, the verb d^hhah^ to see, will 
be used as the example of a transitive verb, and the verb 
sutah^ to sleep, as the example of an intransitive verb. It will 
be observed that in both these verbs the root-vowel is long, and 
it must be carefully remembered that in the conjugation of all 
such verbs, the root-vowel is liable to be shortened, under the 
mles given in § 32 and ff. ante. It is most important to bear this 
in mind, as the whole system of conjugation is full of it. 

176. There is one exception to this rule of the shortened 
antepenultimate, and this is that when ^ ai^ or ^ aii^ is final, it 
counts as only one syllable (even when written ai, ae, or 
^ an, ’sspfl ao, respectively) and not as two (see §§ 13, 33t;V)^ 
Thus under the general rule, we should expect the e in the form 
^ dehJiai, to he shortened ; but it is not. The I'eason for this 
apparent irregularity is that in verbal forms a final ^ ad always 
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representvs an older ah*^ and a final ^ au always represeiitB 
an oldex’ a/i^, each of which, under the rule, counts only as 
one syllable. ^ deichai is for dekhah^, and dekhau is 

for dekhah'^, and in both of these older forms the long B is. 
quite regular. The apparent exception disappears wdien ^ at or 
^ ceases to be final. Thus in dekhaik (for 

dehhahik) and dekhauk for dehkakuk), the shortening 

of the e to e is quite regular. 

B. Boot. Verbal Nouns and Participles. 

177. It will be moi’e convenient to deal with the finite tenses 
after we have described the root and the various verbal nouns 
and participles. The Boot of every verb is the same as the 
shortest form of the second person non- honorific of the Old Present. 
Thus the 2nd pers. non-hon. Old Present of dekhab, to see, 
is ^ dekli, which is also the root. 

178. The Verbal nouns are three in number. 

(a) The first verbal noun is formed by adding \ * to the 
root. Thus dekli^ the act of seeing (see § 57 ). The final ^ * 
is often omitted in writing and pronunciation, so that we have 
dBkh instead of dekk*. Its oblique form is dBhhai or- 
dekhd^t and the rules for its declension together with examples 
are given in § 80 ante. Some roots ending in vowels are irregular 
in the formation of the first verbal noun. 

179. (h) The second verbal noun is usually formed by adding 

ah to the root (see § 67) and is generally employed as the in- 
finitive ; thus dekhah, the act of seeing, to see. Its ob- 
lique form is dekh^h^j and the rules for its declension 

together with examples are given in § 81 ante. 

Verbs whose roots end in d form their infinitives in ^ 
eh. Thus from we have jdeh, to go. 

Those whose roots end in also form their infinitives 

in IR eh, but with the elision of the ^ h of the root. Thus 
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from tlie root obtam, we bave tbe infinitive pa eh, 

to obtain. In poetry we often find oh instead of eh in 

this ease. Thus pa oh. 

Tliose verbs whose roots end in ^ e or I; f , form the infinitive 
in ah or ^ uh. Tims, si, sew, makes siah or 

siuh. 

Those verbs whose roots end in {t, form the infinitive 
in ah or ih. Thus cil, drip, makes cuuh, or 
cuih, to dx'ip. 

Those verbs whose roots end in o, form the infinitive in 
^ ah or 3R eh, Thui^ the root Tfr dlio, wash, makes tUioah 

or dAcJe&j to wash. 

Irregular are : — 

^ ho, become, Infinitive hoeh or Jiaih. 

y/ \de give, Infinitive ^ deh, 
y/% le take, Infinitive Ub. 

This verbal noun is derived from the Sanskrit future passive 
participle in rfssf tavi/a, and is hence employed in the foimation 
of the future tense. 

180. (c) The third verbal noun is formed by adding al 

to the root (see § 63), thus dehlud, the act of seeing. The 

oblique form is dekh/^V^., and the rules for its declension 

together with examples are given in § SI, ante. This verbal noun 

is generally the same as the past participle, but when the latter 
is irregular the verbal noun sometimes takes the regular form 
Thus the \/ ja, go, has its past participle (irregular) 
ffet, hut its third verbal noun is Jdel. Fi*om this example 

it will be seen that (compare the second verbal noun), it ends 
sometimes in el instead of al. The rule is the same as in 
the ease of ah. 
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The insfcnimentai or locative of this verbal noun (or perhaps 
of the past participle) in al^ is often used absolutely to 

indicate continued action. Thus ifm ^ 

eh garner* gorlQin^ math far mat^huri 
j dhazW cal* joichaV^ a foolish milkmaid, hy jplacing a curd-pot 
on her Jiead^ was going along. That is to say, she was going along 
with a curd-pot on her head. 

Similarly we have from the ^ % Ze, take, wi'Ff lel§ jaeh, 
to take away with one, ZeZI a eh, to bring with one. In 

such common phrases «r is often substituted for ^ Z, so that 
we have Ze?^l jaeh or even ^ ^11?^ nenB feh. These 

forms are different in meaning from forms such as $ 
lai j~eh ( Hindi % ^i*rr Zg Jana) to take away or § ltd nth 

(Hindi w am) or laeb (Hindi lana) to 

bring. They correspond r.dher to the Hindi ^f5fr Ugejdud, 
to take away with one. 

Examples of such forms are : — 

oTil hamnro samdda nazJiara lenB j^hu, 

take away with you a message for my father s house also 
(F^d. Ixxix. 10). 

ahird goar aam^d nen§ ahait 
chalk, Ahira Goar is bringing the news with him. 

# i- ^ wr 

hd jah saPhes ke kace hUs ke phathti sati p'ihi otUr* deb, 
take away Salhes ... with a split piece of green bamboo flay 
his back. ( <(pr h8$ he is not a Maithill form. It is 
borrowed, ns often happens in folktales, from nnother o’ia- 
lect, vlz,i Bhojpuri. The correct Maithili would be 
lamk or %K has her.) 

fiercer jakar heduU Idel 

takar tida h^han SKr**khi, how fair must the woman who 
owns the spangle which you brought ! 
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181. The Honn of Agency, corresponding to the Hindi 

noun in %oala, is formed by adding hah or 

ivah to the root. Thus dekh^hah or dekMwcih, 

a seer, one who sees. See § 72. 

182. The Present Participle is formed by adding ^ 

ait^ often written uit or ^f%r<T ayd, to the root (see § 64). 

Thus dehhait^ dehhait, or delchayit, seeing. 

The ^ ai of this termination is very unstable. Thus with verbs 
whose roots end in a long vowel, the termination becomes ^ 
as in TsriXff jait^ going ; hoait-, or hoit^ becoming. The 

1% sew, has siait^ siut^ and siit^ but ^ 

pi^ drink, makes pibait^ just as x/ pah, obtain, has 
pabait. The ^ de, give, and the <s/ take, have, 

respectively, dait and lait for their pi^esent participles. 
In the Past Conditional tense, which is formed from this participle, 
the ^ ait is, as a I'ule, similarly weakened. Thus 
dehhitah^, (if) I had seen. 

183. By adding the oblique teimiination ft h^ to the weakened 

present pai^iciple we get a form called the Adverbial 
Participle.” Thus deMiitah^, on seeing, in the act of 

seeing, immediately on seeing, equivalent to the Hindi 
dekh<^te-hi. The following are examples of the employment of 
these participles : — 

f^^cT 'srift hmmit (v^^Iif kdn) khijait 

khij) dhamt del, Dhtoi came weeping and feeling angry 
(note the shortening of the antepenultimate vo"vvel). 

^rpFr-*«?5r ham.^rd sah^Mh 

dekhait swdmi-dhan vrtkd nasi hdicJi, in our presence [lit. (in 
the) seeing of us] our master’s propei*ty is being destroyed. 

TliT % dtna ram hB 

dJiaritah^ hJiadrtk ehuni kehunl chut} gel, immediately on 
(Phot^x’a’s) seizing Dina Bam, Bhadrfs knees and elbows 
were freed. 
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184. Tlie Past Participle is usually formed by adding 
al to tlie root (see § 68), When tbe I'oot ends in a vowel, 
or in ah, the vowel of the suffix is liable to change, much as the 
termination ah of tlie second verbal nonn is changed. Thus : — 

Verbs wliosc roots eiid in n, add el. Tims 
(jhitb^rd^ to be agitated, past participle gkah^rael, 

Vej'bs wbose roots end in ah, add oh Thus, from 
obtain, pdoL 

Verbs whose roots end in t, i or \ I, add al or nl. 
Thus from f% si, sew, yM or siiil, from ^ qt pi, 

diirik, Tb'S’W 

Verbs whose roots end in ^ f2 take a I or zL Thus, 
from a/ ^ cu, drip, cual or cmL 

Verbs whose roots end in wr o take *5Ef^ al or el. Thus, 
from 'eft dha, wash, dliml or W\'^^ dlioeh 

Six verbs have irregular past participles as follows :— 
h,n% do Past Participle Icaih 

s/ dhar, seixe, place , ,, dhaih 

^ 'inar, die ,, moral or mMzh 

^/ t de, give ,, del, 

y •% le, take ,, lei. 

^ ho, become „ hhel. 

The past participle bMl, added to another past participle, 
imparts to it more of the character of an adjective, and, at the 
same time, adds completeness to the idea. Thus, sutal 

hhel, asleep ; deJchal hhel, seen. 

The instrumental of tlie past participle is employed in con- 
jugation to form the perfect and plupei’fect tenses, 

I have not come across many good instances in literature of 
the use of the past, participle as an adjective. It is, of course, 
15 
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extremely commonly employed in tlie formation of tbe tenses. Tbe 
following may be taken as examples of the adjectival nse : — 

ek garth 

parostya jarah maral ghar -sa nihas^ ael, a poor neiglihonr. 
struck of (^.e. by) cold, came forth from (his) house. 

eh hangal hono pcilm- 
ml atith^ sa pnchalah, a beggar once asked from a certain 
arrived pilgrim {t.e. a pilgrim who had arrived). 


185, The Conjunctive Participle corresponds to the Hindi 
^ ^ dehh h(V}\ having seen, and is propeily the same in form 
as the first vei‘bal noun. Thus, dekh^ (or dekh)^ having 
seen. This is the form we generally find in poetry or proverbs, 
but in the modern language it is usual to add the suffixes ^ he, 


^ kaz^ M kS, or katkd!. Thus ^ dekh* ke, ^ dBhJd- 


kat^ ^ dekJd kS^ oi* dekld kaihX, having seen. A. 

poetical form of w ki is ^r;;|* kah^, thus clnh^ kaM^ having 

dived. The following verbs have irregular conjunctive participles. 
Only the short form is given in each case. The suffixes can be 
added as usual 

V' kar, do Gonj. Part. kar^, ^ he, '^kai, ovw^ kay. 


' ‘“"If 

' ' ' ' ' ^ '■ '' 't? -‘iht! , ■ •'! 'rd.h(d, " ^ dhi " 


4 / u, come 
^ t give 


iy/ # le, take 


ho, become , 


^ypr ah*, ai, or^R dy. 

^ de, ^ dat, ^ day, ^ dae, dsi, 
da. 

# le, ^ lai, ^ lay, lae, lei, 

-4 Id, 

hoi, § hhai, hhay, hliae. 


Finite Tenses. 


186. G-ender. — ^As in the case of nouns, the Maithdi verb 
has -two . genders, Masculine and Feminine. Feminine forms are, 
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as a rule, only used -wlien the subject is a feminine animate being. 
The first person never shows any distinction of gender, nor do 
those forms (see § 1B8, below) in which respect is shown to the 
object. It follows that only those forms of the 2nd and the 3rd 
persons, whose objects a, re non-honorific (Groups I and II below), 
ever change for the feminine gender. Even in these persons there 
are many forms which are of common gendei*, 

187.^ L'^ng and Redundant Forms, -Verhs have short, 
long, and redundant forms just like nouns. I have not discovered 
any difference in their meaning. The long form is most often 
made hy adding ^ ai to the short form, and the redundant form 
by adding ^ h to the long form. Thus we have (short form) 

deJchmcht, I see, of which the long form is dekhaichiai^ and 

the redundant form is dehhaichiaik. Similarly, we have 

(short form) dekh^lah^ he saw, long form dehhal^hai^ 

redundant form dekhaPhaih. In some forms of the second 

peiNSon the long form is made by adding dh or ah'^ and the 
redundant form by adding or ’‘huh with varia- 

tions of spelling, which will appear in the paradigms. Thus, 
dekli^ thou seest, long form dehhdh or dekhah^, re- 
dundant form dekh^hdk or dekh^kuk. 

These long and redundant forms are confined to those groups 
of inflexions in which the object is non-honorific (vide § 188). 
Even then, there is no long or redundant form, for the third person 
when the subject i>s honorifi-C. - They are thus confined to the 
following cases. 

First and second persons — Subject non-honorific, object non- 
honorific (Group I), or subject honorific, object non-hono- 
rific (Group II). 

Third person — Subject non-honorific, object non-honorific 
(Group I). ■ 

These groups are described below in § 188, 

Examples of the employment of these long and redundant 
forms are as follo*ws 

■ 1st. Person. Short Form .fw . 4^, wMrah 
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dhnnnhha^ deb khasdi/, I will strike liini (with an ari‘ow) 
ii'oin tlie bow, I will fell liim. 

Long b'orni eld heriya 

mdr^htiz^ dhar^ti dehai lofaj/, at this time I will strike him, 
T will cause him to roll upon the gronrirl. 

Redundant Form TTif^ trJd fhdm 

dehit ik dhunl klidsdy^ at that place we shall set {lit. cause to 
fall) onr fire (on the gromui). 

8rd Fernon, Short Form : — ’Elff gJiar^ 

ek caFbe jpahar hid gel, after travelling a few {fit, one) 
half-liours, a 'watch (of tlie day) passed. 

Long Form: — iaklun gelid Gdgzia haja^ 
mud, then Gangu. the barber went. 

Redundant Form,--m^ i 

sdt nidfi svtaV chdtdk phehnnJ., kUce ntd ml 
ufh^hdk cihry, Pheknni was sleepitig in seven sleeps (at 
once), and in drowsiness she started up. 

188, l^umber. ISTon-h^'n'^rifie and Honorific forms.— 
Before going further it must be explained once for all that the 
Maithili verb does not change for number. There is no distinc- 
tion between singular and plural. On the other hand, there is a 
distinction between the non-honorific and honorific forms (wdiich, 
indeed, by derivation, are respectively singular and plural). In 
the finite tenses there are thus four ginups of forms for each 
person, according as the subject or as the object is treated hono- 
rifically. 

These four groups are : — 

(1) Subject nondionorific ; object non-honorific. he 

(a slave) or it sees him (a slave) or it. 

(II) Subject honorific ; object non-houorific, F.g.^ he (a 
kins^) sees him (a slave) or it. 

(III) Subject non-honorific ; object honorific. Bjj , be (a 

slave) or it sees him fa king). 

(IV) Subject honorific ; object honorific. F,g.^ he (a king) 

sees him (a king). 

Except in the case of the 3rd person of group IV, all the 
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fo.rBis of groups HI and lY (in which tlie object is Iionoiiiic) 
are in ad <3 from the long forms of groups T and li (in which it is 
noil" honorific) respectively, hy lengthening the final vowels when 
necessary, and adding nW. 

In the case of the 3rd person of group lY, there is no long 
form of the 3rd person of gronp II fi’om whicli to malce it. It is 
therefore made from the short form of the 3rd person of group II, 
in a manner similar to that of the formation of the other persons 
of group lY. 

Examples of these third and fourth groups ai^e: — 

1st person : long form, grou])S I and IT, deJcJiaicJuaf 

T see; groups III amd. lY, dehliaicMainliK 

2nd person : long form, gnoup I, dekludclmli'^, you 

sec ; group 1 11, dekhatcliahunliK 

2nd person: long form, group IT, df^khaichta'f you 

(honorific) see; group lY, dt JchazaJiumihK 

3rd person : long form, group 1 , dehhaicliai\ he sees ; 

group III, deJchawJiainhK 

3rd person: short foroi, group IT, dekhaicliath}, he 

(honorific) sees; group lY, dekhatehatJiinJi*, 

In tlie above explanations I have employed the words slave” 
and “ king ” to illustrate the non-honoiufic and honorific forms 
respectively, but, in common use, the distinction is not nearly 
so marked as this. As a practical guide, we may say that human 
beings are generally referred to by honorific forms, unless they are 
distinctly inferior, such as low-caste people, slaves, etc. On the 
other hand, inanimate things and irrational animals are almost 
always referred to as non-honorific. 

In regard to Groups HI and lY, I have said that the object 
must be honorific. The object may be the direct object or may be 
the indirect object. Either has the same effect on the verbal form. 
Thus, in the second, fourth and sixth of the following examples, 
of the use of these forms, the honorific object is indirect : — 

First person (G-roups I and II) and second person (Group 
II) (long forms) (as will be seen from § 190, these three 
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are always the same in form). 

eh’^ hmyo mar^ha% dhar^ti dehai lofay, this time 
1 will strike him and cause him to roll over (on) the 
ground. 

First person (Groups III and IV) and second person 
(Group IV). W ’IW <^1%, ,9aM 

masdln Lach^-mi Dtii Id cuppB dtbainh^^ your Honour 
will give all the spices privately to (the respected } 
Laksmi Dfu. 

Second person (Group I) (long form), 

kou dim kB abait hdai kahih:'^ hnjhdy, ex- 
plain and tell in what direction he is coniing. 

Second person (Group III), wr T^v€i % 

Wit”, Kdlu 8(idn AmmS: Nir^sd he hah^hiln¥ Joyiijd 
j(~n^ say to (the respected) Kalii Sada and mother Nirso, 
‘ go to Jogiya,’ 

Third person (Group I) (long form). 

M ok^rn eh^ tar^M ghah^- 

rdel dehfd hd eh manusya hthal^kai^ seeing him (the fool ) 
thus agitated a certain man said to him—. 

, Third person (Gronp^'-Ill).^ 

. |, ^ ‘I . sH W rAm^M 

, ((Group IV), ^nafd hau, arji Ukhaichzd 

0 kuhal^kamh^^ Hd hamHo mM kai did, the (respected ) 
* scribe I said (politely) to (the unknown and respected 
stranger), ‘it is not (wha.t you think it is, '—Jum notliai, 
see § Idl), I am writing a petition.’ He {i.e. the stranger 
who was an impudent fool) said (to the respected scribe), 
‘ then please to put my signature also.” 

Third person (Group II) (short form). ^Ti; Wiff 

deh^ dunit bh^i cTior^ delath\ the two (famous) 
brothers (the heroes of the story ) left their bodies. 

Third person (Group IV). ft^rr wifi' % 

Kalu Sada Dind Bhadri he baisai delHMnJd, (the respect- 
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ed) Kalfi Sada made (the two famous brothers) Dina 
and Bliadri sit dow^n. 

Another example occurs above under ‘ Third person 
(Group III); 

189. So far we have been dealing onlj^ with transitive verbs. 
Intransitive verbs have only an indirect object, and, in their case, 
the use of Groups III and IV' is rather lax. They are, of course, 
employed wheix the indirect object is honoriiic, but they are also 
found when the verb has no object at all and when the subject^ 
not the object is honorific. Thus ; - 

3T3Tr-^ taklum G<nig{l-ji kahai lagaP^- 

thinh\ then they began to say to (the holy) Granges. 

^rf lalmt din 

hhelainh^ aJiU htk^ni taka j a nali^ ImraicliiainJi*, many 
days (have) passed (since) you {honorific) have pressed 
(the respected Bhclla Sahu) (for the money he owes). 

In the former of these two examples it will be seen that the 
honorific object is indirect. In the second example the close 
connection with a sentence having an honorific subject and an 
lionorific direct object as well, is responsible for the form of 
bJielamhK 

Instances of int.ransitive verbs with an honorific subject are 
much more common, especially when the subject is plural. In 
fact we have here a survival of the old plural signification of these 
forms (see the first paragraph of § 188). 

Thus : — 

^ JOtnn Bkadrz mar^ gelaizih^ (Group 

III), Dina and Bhadri are dead. Here, if the verb were 
ti*ansitiv"e, the subject would be non-honorific, as the form 
belongs to Group HI. In an intransitive verb it is 
honorific plural. 

mxf^ § irrir jaP si nam calainh^ 

se hamar kiriya kardh^ perform our funeral rites that our 
(famous) names may be current (i,e, endure). 
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^ tzr I sifc 

I'oiio dlianikhi did hefd lahcdnld (Group II I ). Jakhm 
hnnah hnp mar^ g^k*thmh\ io a certain (respected) riel? 
man there were two (respected) sons. When the (res- 
pected) father of (the respected) them died 

190. Pers*^n. — It is in denoting the persons that the com- 
plex character of the Maithili verb is most manifest. There are 
many bi*ras for each person. The following is a brief sicetch of 
person al term i n ati ons . 

In the first case we must note that the first person is the 
same whether the subject is honorific or not ; also that the second 
person honorific is always the same as the first person. Thus 
dekhaichi means I or we (non-honorific), or I or we (honori- 
fic) see, or tliou (honorific) seest, or you (honorific) see. 

191. The rule of attraction.— Tn the ease of some of the 

personal terminations, there is an iinpoi’tant rule to he applied. 
It is called t/ie rule of n Mr act I on, and is peculiar to Biharl. We 
have seen that when the object of a vei*b is honorific certain 
special forms are used. Similarly, there are special forms when 
the object is in the second person. These forms only occur in 
the case of forms with a non-honorific object wdiose terminations 
contain the letter ^ ai\ and are made by changing ^ at to ^ an. 
Thus delMalc, dekhaPkai, or deklial^kaik, 

he saw, but dehhHah, dekhaPkau,ov'^^'^-^'% dekha- 

l^kauk, he saw you,. The relationship of the second person with 
the object need not be very direct, as will be seen from the fourth 
of the following examples : — 

MurHd nenUk^ struck 

the boy. 

Murcia toh^ra ke mdral^knn, Murta 

struck you. 

5frr^ W ok°rd gdrl me kon mal died, what 

goods are there in his cart ? 

m-fi H ^"tif irf tdh^rd garl mB kdn mal c^a«, what 
goods are there in your cart P 
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Kole fnrtlier, as to spelling, that the ^ ai is quite frequently 

written ^1? as or even ay, so that instead of I" clmi in 

the penultimate example yve maj have cliai, chae or 
ckay. Similarly instead of un, we may Imve im or ao, 
Tims instead of wt chau yve sometimes see yvritten cJiau or 
chao, Histoiically, these atf. terminations are contractions of 
/x/?."', and yve sometimes come across this spelling, especially 
in poetry. Tims for cUan, let me give you, I have met 
diah'^\ yvliich has the same meaning. 

192. It yvill he remembered that the 2nd ])ersnii lionorific 

is alyvays the same fis the first person. With regard to this 

there is one reservation, viz., that the rulf^ of attraction does not 
apply to the second person. Thus dekhaichiau, means only 

‘ I, or yve. see you ’ ; it does not mean ‘ you (lionoiitic) see you. ’ In 
the second person the tei-mination au is only used to refer io the 
subject. Thus in the Qit Dlnd-hhadrl (149), yve have 

m'^j'nhan- Jogiyn jahS, yau), you will go to yvliere is the village 
of Jogiya. In the first person 5^4^ yvou Id mean * I will go 
to your (house, or some such w^-rd).’ Moreover ‘you see you’ 
would be an impossible idea in Mail hill. We should have io 
say ‘v on see (your) self, ’ which is a different thing altogether 
and does not bring in tlie rule of attraction. It thus follows that 
the rule of attraction only applies to tlie first and third persons. 
Examples are 

First person, dekhHiai, dehhHiaih, I or vve 

sayy; dekhHum dehh^liauk, I or we 

sayv you. x 

Third person, non-honorihe subject, non-honorific object 
dekhal^hii or dekhal^haik, be or they 

saw ; dekhal^kau or dt-khul^hnik, he oi- 

they saw you. 

I have very rai»ely come acims forms deklial^- 

lmvn¥ (from dek’hal^haMd), he (non-honorific) saw yon 
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(hoiioriiic) (Group HI), biifc I doubt if they were correct. I have 
iierer met such in conversation. At the same time it may be 
)ioted that in the px'esent conjuncti ve there is a form in Lumh\ 
which is peculiar to this tense, and which has no special reference 
to the 2nd person. It has nothing to do with the rule of attrac- 
tion. 

On the other hand, just a.s a redundant form is obtained by 
cliangiiig ^ ai to aih^ so a redundant form is quite cornnioniy 
made by changing =5^ tm to anh. Thus tlie i-eduiidant form 
of dekhHiau is dehli^ltauh, as in tlie above 

examples. 

1911. Other Personal Terminations. — Before taking up the 
general aspect of this question, we may notice the frequently 
occurring terminations aili* and mih}. These are peculiar 
in the third person in the second group, in which the subject only 
is honorific. In the tenses formed f rom the past participle^ ath^ 

is used only* with transitive verbs, but aw /^Hs not subject 

to this restriction. 

^ 111 the case of intransitive verbs, we have dh. instead of 
aih\ in the tenses formed from the past participle. But 
is not confined to 'the'^^SrC^p^rsbn:, In the Srd , persph '• it is 
honorific like ath^^ hut it can also be employed for the second 
person non-honorijic. Thus snt^lah means either ‘he or 

they (honorific) slept,’ or else ‘thou or you (non-houorific) 
slept. ’ 

ith^ is also used honorifically in the third person of the 
future of both transitive and intransitive verbs. 

dh has a feminine form th or tt% Vil Thus 
suiHih or suMth\ she or they (fern.) (honorific) slept or 

thou or you (fern, non-hon.) slept, atW- and anV have 

no special feminine forms. They are of common gender. 
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Other Fersonal Terminations. 

We may give fclie following examples of fche use of these 

Past G additional (formed from present participle)- 

aidanh* (intransitive), 
(hmJgaman haraitanW (transitive) jamaiya JUjar^ (if) 
(the two famous) sons-in-law had come, they woiild liave 
performed (the ceremony of ) diiraganum at Jaiijari. 

Past Indicative (formed from past participle) — 

«fr ^ wr-?:, har plinjhait Phid Bliadn kuilanh"^ 

(transitive) dunii hhai, great indignity did the two 
(famous) brothers, Dnui and Bhadrl (to rne). 

Perfect (formed from past participle) - WT # 

WT3r W, pher ailanh^ acid se deWdak log sahh, the 
people saw (that) (the respected Dina and Bhadri) have 
come back. 

ill old poetry, thivS termination is often written as a suffix, 
without the disappearance of the initial ^ a. Thus, we have in 
Manbodh’s Haribans : — 

kanaka muhuta jhalahda-anJd 
dwara, the golden diadem gleamed in the doorway. 

WPf ’Jfpqnar^-^P^ jani jh<fpatalu-anhi haja hateri., as 

a falcon swooped upon a quail. 

In the old poetry we even find this termination suffixed to 
the termination dh as in the following passage from the same 
poem : - 

^ ^ fftrr i 

Kahu khana nocathi gdhathi glta, 

Khaitdha-unhi se par alae htta, 

(The child Krsna) sometimes danceth and sometimes singeth 
songs, (if) he will eat (tx’ansitive future), a whole age 
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passet.li away ('/.e., an age used to pass even in getting 
liirn away from his play to eat). 

So we have it added to the termination afJi\ in the 

following from the same : — 

tlY W%^^f1ichaild-anld tail hhaduha kaliaha, 

if lie (Krsaa) ask you, then yon will say that it is an 
unlucky day. 

{dh\ 

Old Present (foimied from the root) : — 

"V \j Na c\ 

^ar i i 

Knmk Dhnml ke haliiha.un'h' }yujh"y, dimS hStlh kaJiiJmrmh^ jS 
holi^har ko.rath} (transitive) taiyar^ dunn jam ay mdral 
gelahih'^ 

I’ell and explain to (the respected) Kanak Dhaml, Tell him 
that the two (respected) soris-in-law for whom he (the 
respected one) is preparing the maiTiage bowers of his 
two daughters, have been slain. 

Kcllil Sada haitlud rahatJd (in- 
transitive ) dar^haja (the respected) Kala Sada was 
{Ht. remains) seated at his doorway. 

Past ifidieaHve (formed from past participle) : — 

viTX danu him I chod delatld. the 

two (famous) brothers left their bodies 

w/n Third person honorific. 

Future Indicative (transitive or intransitive): — Tiwr ’W 

rdjd Bhim Sain hah^tah hdl^ 
ham nahl jmil, Eaja Bh'im Sen will tell (transitive) the 
aifair, we do not know. 

Wifrr ^ t ^xrr^ jah^ tarah jdf 

m§ rah^tdh se vpny he deb^hhih\ yon will arrange so that 
they may remain (intransitive) in caste. 
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Fmt fndimtive (onlj intransitive) : — 5 

Hlfe, Bhadnk aju Sallies hhai yeUVi fhark\ before BIuMiri 
(the fainoLis) Salhes took his stand. 

Feminine examples are Wt^»r 

^Xfsfr (Jeije cleye cal^llh^ hluvF jai 

jnmHili ap^nfi pJml°tvori^ step by step she went, having 
gone a full league she. arrived at hei* garden. 

^-pr Ctirr Dluimik salmU 

sim^ ufli^llld IJinn Bliadrlk mfii ciluly^ hearing ’DhamFs 
voice, the mother of Dina, and Bhadii started up. 

Sedmd person non lumorifir. : 3T^ 

kaun yarn jparal je sut^IdJi khaf'^h'^^r% wha.t calamity has 
befallen (you) that you are sleeping on your bed ? 

194. Tenses. Tlie tenses of the Maithill verb are the same 
as in Bengali, and are conjugated very similarly in their main 
principles. 

We may divide them into — ^ 

(a) •*—' reuses formed from the root, 

(5) — The Future. 

" (r)— Tenses formed from the Pj’esent Participle. 

(d ) — Tenses formed f)i»m the Past Participle. 

The first three classes are conjugated in the same way whether 
a veid) is transitive or intransitive ; but the tenses formed from 
the past participle are conjugated differently according to whether 
the verb is transitive or intransitive. In this respect, we may 
note that the verb substantive is treated^as intransitive. 

The folh>wing is a list of the more usual tenses : — 

(a)(1) Old Present Indicative 

(2) Present Conditional 

(3) Imperative 

formed from the root. 

(6) (4) Future Indicative ; 

of mixed formation. 
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(c)(5) Past Conditional 

(6) Present Indicative 

(7) Imperfect Indicative 

formed from tlie present participle. 

{<?) (8) Past Indicative 

(9) Perfect Indicative 
(10) Plnpei’fect Indicative 

formed from the past participle. 

195. I now proceed to give the personal terniinations of 
these tenses in the case of I'egnlar verbs whose roots end in 
consonants. When a root ends in a vowel, the addition of the 
termination causes some anomalies which will be discussed nndei' 
the head of Vocalic Boots in Chapter IV. Similarly, there are a 
few irregular verbs which will be specially dealt with in 
Chapter V. 

Some of the examples which I give of the various termina- 
tions, are instances of these anomalous formations. T had to do 
this when no other examples were available. In sncb cases I have 
invariably drawn attention to the fact, or have given a reference 
to the section where the anomaly is dealt with. 

When there are two oP,more forms in use for one person ot* 
one group or section of a group, I put the one most commonly 
employed first. The order of forms in the following paradigms 
has nothing to do with derivation. In fact, the oldest forms, 
being seldom employed, usually ,nome last. For instance, tlie 
termination iah'^ of the long form of the first person, Groups 1 
and II with the object in the second person, of the Old Present, 
is certainly the original of the teiunination zau. But I 23ut zau first 
because it is the one commonly met with. lah^ is seldom heard, 
and the third termination given in the paradigms, zd, only occurs 
in poetry. Unless feminine forms are specially given, all forms 
are of common gender, 

196, The three tenses formed from the root, — the Old 
Pi^esent, the Present Conditional, and the Imperative, — are all 
really variants of one t-ense. Custom has, however, ordained 
slight variations in the conjugation according to the use to which 
the tense is put. It will be seen (§201) that this tense is also 
employed as a future. 
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In flu"* .‘ibove, forms which ar-u cln<41f , (-‘m ployed in po*^‘hy aro niarked 
witb an a.«^f.oiisk B«‘sidea jliese we infiy a non-iionnrific, first, j>erson 

sinuuiai- i 8 5 occasionally n^erl by tliw vuli^nr, and an old form of the second 
person in ns/, foinui in Vidyripafci, Tims: 

vnruhdh^ bandd suruj, in (he Kasfc T worship fho snn. 

?3*3|iT^ xf"^ TR/r 'tnrgn-mndn fanhahtran aya in-jif, wiih [msfce 

oF musk dost, thou anoint (fchy) limbs Yid. xii. 2j 

As examples of tlie use of this tense, we ma,j quote the 
following : — 

First Person : «?)• Tirf^T, marl jiiiXsa piohaJm 

pnni, I die of thirst, give me water to drink (Vid. 
xii. 2). 

■<r'a^ 'Spa Rfe aja (for tf/n) dekMni 

sukhi hart awimani sani^ to-day, 0 friend, I see her 
very melancholy (VkL xxxiv, 1). 

^ kuliiyo na janiau (^/ jrm) 

P'lica uflhdr, nevei* do we know (of) borrowing or 
taking (things) on credit from yon. 

^f^-4 d kind tua aparuha salha (^dja, 

I see thee arrayed in wondrous raiment (V"id. xii, 1), 
Dauri grm stiviaih^ 1 hear (the name of) 
the village Danri. 

Second Ferson : — (I have nob come acwss any instance of the 
second person of this tense used in literature There are 
examples of this person in tlie Present Conditional, and 
in the Imperative.) 

Third Person ; ifpt naM nuM karB 

nayema dluira lore.^ she says ‘ no, no,’ and tears flow from 
her eyes (Vid. xxviii, 5). 

fff^ i # ?Tir xtk s^jam 

idht jlhana thika $nra^ je nmn'i dai karn. pnra np ikarUi 
0 frietid, behold, his life is precious, wlio willingly ren- 
dereth assistance to others (Vid. iii, 3). 

xm ^x ^ i jJiTit, Bdhu duH 

hasu niaro na dhatMf iB naJdkaTathi garnse^ Hahn, (the 
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demon of eclipse) (le., hev hair) dweiieth afar off, and 
doth not approach (the snn and moon, i.e., her eyes), and 
therefore he doth not eclipse them (Vki xiv, 8). 

^STfK'ps?'^ hatalR taru jaka hJumi araraya^ she 
falls screaming like a severed tree (Man. ii, 52), 

hlicmaln Btdy&paU^ saith Yidyapati ( Yid. 

passim). 

^€1“ W WU agn ildlt calm, ^jyacMi 

pacM dunu bhdi, in front go the litters (and) behind the 
two brothers. 

hath mUth mlrai jfitai, she wrings her hands 
and beats her head (in sorrow). 

,WTW WW fwfw BatiTi 

gam smiiaiJc basath Miriya TamMin^ Jiriyd Tjohain^, I hear 
(the name of) a village called Daiiri, (where) dwell Hira 
Tamolini and Jira Lohaini. 

ii^m Uhhaik minatiyU, so much (in the 
way of) respectful salutations he writes. 
ft*rr ^ Bhadrih kanamh* 

han) Jogiya ddst maMm, the friends and lovers of 
(the x^espected) Dina and BhadrI all weep in Jogiya. 



198. (a) (2). The Present Conditional is only a variant of the Old Present, from which it is derived. It 

prefers to substitute ^ av, for ^ ai^ in the third person. In this case the aih (also written ah^ or ^ tf) does 
not indicate that the object is in the second person. The forms in ^ ai of the Old Present are also occasionally met 
in this tense. The following are the terminations. Those marked with an asterisk are chiefly used in poetry — 
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The following are examples of the use of this tense 

First :person ftsf ^ ^ irft 

sKft sflw ftif tirft-, dtliaTYi dm cor mdl 

hajir hart (future) ; na¥ hajir hart (pres, conditional) 
tali naum dtn to¥rd saU hihah kart (future), on the 
eighth day I will produce the thief (and) the stolen), 
property ; (if) I do not produce (them), then on the 
ninth day I will marry you. 

^ kz kahiauht what am I to say (on your 

behalf). 

Second person W Wit, jakhan 

ap^ne cahz^ takhan tor^wd lei j at, when you, sir, may desire, 
then have (the fruit) plucked and take it away. 

WrSfo satya pucM, (if) your honour ask the 
truth. 

Third person t WTV, ag^ Idgal 

jhop^n^ nikHe se Idhh, when a cottage is on fire 
whatever may come out (may be rescued), that is (clear) 
profit. 

f^T % kaun disd ke ahait hdai 

kahah'^ hujhdy, tell clearly in what direction he is {lit, 
may be) coming. 

^ patiydh'^ (y^ patiyd-\’ ah'^) to 

abihSi if she do not believe you, then come. 

§ ^TiT t f%fw jd¥ sS ndm calainW 

se hamar kiriyd kard\ perform our funeral rites that 
our name may endure. 


199. (a)(3). Til e Imperative is again a variant of the Present Conditional. The first person nsnally ends 

in ^ n, instead of t although the latter is also used. There are a number of alternative forms of the second 
person. The following are the terminations. To these the termination gd^ also employed for the future, is often 
added without affecting the sense. Terminations marked with an asterisk are chiefly used in poetry. 
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Tlie following are examples of the use of this tense 

First Person •— W HHJr V^STT calil tinii 

mama llmgina Kataiya sihSr, let ns three, nnele and 
nephews, go to hunt in the Kataiya forest. 

JTT?; % hS^ mai ke hahu-gd t^eJcau, 

let us tell our father (and) mother our whereabouts. 

fix ^ % JTTfr, Ur MaSc* Musah'^ 

Ba?iiyU leg mart, drawing an arrow let me kill Musalui 
Baiiiya. 

Mcch^ sthli} lee, fa 
pathay cliaih, let liim learn sometliing (first), and then 
let me send him. 

Second Person 

{iov jah^) mnliB dhaile Kataiya, oli^ mulie dJiar ap^fia 
hap he, with the month with which yon (non -honorific) 
seized (me) (in) Kataiya, with the same month seize your 
own father (an ahusiye phrase). 

i ap^na ap^na 

f/har m§ simnar hhdeh hars-gd, each in your own house 
prepare beautiful food, (A mother-in-law is address- 
ing her daughters-in-law. Hence non-honorific terms 
are used). 

^ ^ appall mndai hdnJiy, 

having come, bind your foe. (A wife is addressing her 
husband respectfully), 

calu samz hlwjan haru, come, my 
husband, make your meal, 

■pxsr WW SffpT WWW wnc?, elean hat 

mat^ Icahdh, haliut tamas mat^ harali, say not such words, 
make not much anger, (One hi’other addresses another 
familiarly). 

wr a:rar^ takah^\ woama, harin 

siigarah tliath, look, uncle, for herds of deer and boar. 

wfc 1%^, eh hBr* huhum dih^, give (me) the 
order but once (cf. the example of did, in § 200). 
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hhanaJn Bidyapati suniai 
Manainiy saith Yidyapati, ‘hear, 0 Manaini.’ (Yid. 
Ixxxii., 8). 

#t, kah^Mkje jatik Jogl chi, 
say ‘ we are Jogis by caste.’ 

^ #t, puch^htik Je kon log oM, ask 

(them), ‘what is your Honours’ caste ? ’ 

W’ifrXsr TOT % Balidran mama he 

Idh^hdk holdy, call and bring BahcJran (our) uncle. 

trarrsr ham^m hdlakak 

sang okarah^ pathciy diauk, send him also with my boy. 

W WT Wtfim Wit, JTaZw Sa(ia 

ammd Nir^sd ke kah^hunh} Jogiydjdt, say to the respect- 
ed Kalu Sada and mother Nirso ‘ go to Jogiya.’ 

Third Person W 1^$^, kicch^ szk¥ leB 
td paihUy diaik, let him learn something, then let me 
send him. 

WTf? ^3” ^TT % <TTf% 4 ^ 

^iyjah* muhi dhailah Phot^rd gidar jeth hhdi kB, tdW 
muM dharau hamHd he, with the mouth with which 
Photra the jackal has seized my elder brother, with the 
same mouth let him seize me. 

200, There are various forms of a respectful imperative in the 
second person, made by adding ^ihe, (or ^ tyd), 

idh, x4 ihd, iauk, ihauk, ihannU, ihath\ 

or baMn¥ to the root. These I call Mild Imperatives, 

There are also some peiuphrastic respectful forms made by com- 
bining the 2nd verbal noun in ^ I, with the Imperative or Future 
of the ^ go, which I call the Bespeetful Imperative and 
the Bespeetful Future respectively. Examples of these are as 
follows : — 

Sifff «rr m¥ patiySh'^i to Bih.§, if she do not 

believe you, then please to come. 
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mf% II 

Visa nigama diii dni milUbiya (m.c. for mildhiyd). 

Tcthi dia (m.c. for did) Bidlii-niiikha adha (Yid. xvii., 4). 

Join tlie (ten) directions to tlie (four) vedas, and to tliat add 
half the (four) faces of Bralima, 

'9'^ ek her^ hukum didj please give (me) the 

order hut once. (cf. the example of dih'^, in § 199). 

^ rhf^TT 9 ^ 

hani toller a ek kaliinl sun^baicliiah'^ jak^rd sabh din man rahJimli^ 
I tell yon a story, which please remember all your days. 

?r^f wT mJTri ft* taha td hazsihd, ham jdit 

chi Baurz gdm^ please sit there, I am going to Danri village. 

Wr ^fTTW, carhiauk mama par^sdk gdch, O nncle 

please climb np the jparsd tree. 

’^1 ^rt Bdda ho, AUra 

Goar ke kahihauk jdi hathcin, 0 brother, say to Ahira Goar, ‘go to 
(yonr) cow-shed.’ 

dunu hetzk hahihaimh'^ je koh^har karath^ taiydr, dunujamdy 
mdral gelainh^, please tell (him) that the two sons-in-law for whom 
he is prepai’ing the marriage bowers of his two daughters have 
been killed. 

# XI XVKT "WC mdmhatM hamar 

din^md (for dinHm), therefore, O brother-in-law, accept (or, ‘ let 
my brother-in-law accept ’) my day {i.e,, the date fixed by me). 

9^ XX Ypr irft ek sBr ann ghap nah^ deh^MnlP, 

please do not give one seer of grain less (than the right 
amount). 

Eespectfid Imperative WtfWT W mx, 

jakhan ajp^ne cdhi, takhan tor^hd lei jay, when you, sir, may desire, 
then be good enough to have the fruit plucked and take it. 

Bespectful Future ^X9^, d&khal jdet, you will be 

pleased to see, i.e., be good enough to look and see. 
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Note. — The Eespectful Imperative and Eespectful Fature are really 
impersonal passives. lei jdy^ is, literally, ‘ let it be taken.’ Bo 

dehlial jdet, is, ‘it will be seen (by yon),’ This use of the im- 
personal passive as a form of respect, is carried to great lengths in the 
Naipali language spoken immediately to the north of Mithila. 

201 (6). The Future tense in Maithili is formed in three 
ways. In the first place it may he the same as the present 
conditional. We often find the forms of the present conditional 
or imperative employed in the sense of the future. It may be 
noted that, in the cognate Kasmlri language, the only form of the 
future is made in the same way. 

In the second place, a number of the forms of the future are 
based on the second verbal noun, which ends in ^ h dekhab, 
to see). 

In the third place, a number of the forms of the future are 
based on the present participle, ending in ^fr ctzt dekhait, 

seeing). In this case the termination of the participle is lightened 
by changing ^ ait to at dekhat) or it dekhit), 

202. The idea of fature time can he emphasized by adding 
31 (in old Maithili ^ gai or 3r? ^^ae) to any of these forms. 
The addition of this termination is quite optional, and is most 
common in conversation. Examples of the use of this termi- 
nation taken from literature are as follows. Those of ^ gat and 
3r9f gae are in poetry and are taken from Manhodh’s Haribans : — 

vp? i' f ^ ^fsr eh* 

daM kS heoab-gdy dor kancd sahah^ sa dm kln^ leh^ I’ll sell these 
curds, and with the pice (I get for them) I will buy mangoes. 
(This example shows how purely optional the use of gd is. It 
is employed with one future and not with the other). 

% ^R^-3r hup mai-ke kaJin-gd thekon^ we shall 

(^.e., let us) inform (our) parents as to (our) whereabouts, 

Wrr WK W ^-3f, ap^na ap<^na ghar mi 

simnar khaek kar§-gd, you will prepare beautiful food each in her 
own room. 
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momha-gai hama halM hathana^ to- 
morrow will I destroy the cowsheds. 

^^-3il’5P tahhamiJca harahha hahaha-gae 

kahi, to %vhom shall I tell the joy of that moment ? 

The second and third of the above examples have also been 
given as examples of imperatives. Grammatically, the termi- 
nation ?r gd shows that they are futures, used in the sense of 
polite imperatives. They are the first form of the future, which 
is identical with the present conditional and imperative. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the correspondence of 
this termination with the Hindi iri ga in forms such as 
dekhu-ga, I shall see. 

It is unnecessary to give a table of the terminations of the 
first form of the future. They are identical with those of the 
present conditional and imperative. One example may be given 
in which the same word is used once as a future conditional, 
and once as a future indicative : — 

srf? ^ iftsr ?fNKT If nah^ hajir 

kart, taunaum dtn toh^rd sail hihah kart, If I shall not produce (the 
thief) then I will mai^ry you on the ninth day. 

Other examples are : — 

^ e}i} up^karak 

had^la toh^rd kaieh hatha sihhay diah'^, in return for this favoui* 
I will teach you (object in second person) certain things. 

W kicch'^ slkh} Ue, ta patlidy diaih, 

let him learn something, and then I will send him (to school). 



203. (b, 4). Future Indicative, second form, based on the second verbal nonn in w h. Tbe terminations are 

added directly to the root. Vulgarly, we often hear W m instead of ^ &. Thus dekh^mauJc instead of 

dehh^hauk^ I shall see you. This second form only occurs in the first and second persons. After roots ending in 
vowels, the junction vowel is often some other vowel instead of following in this the second verbal noun. 
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§ ' 203. ] Future , ' Second Form . 



The following are examples of this form of the future 
First Ferson: «rpf 

nah^ patiyah^ to obiM^ dehah^ (de-^^^haV^) go&lii gujaray, 
if she do not believe you, please come, (and) I will bear 
testimony, 

W % ttf sahh kedehd (de-l~^b§) 

ham cdr^ $er hon^, to all will I give four seers (of grain) 
as daily wages. 

’FfTT^ ^ mar ah dhamihhd, deh hhasay, 

I will smite him with (an arrow fi’om my) bow and fell 
him. 

i^fan:r ir^ ^rfrcw xttt, Koj^ra nadl Icaisan utHab 
par, how shall we cross the river Kaj^^-ra ? 

IKB . — This form in ^ ah is the one in general use]. 

•rpf fwrc, na¥, ho mama, 

gliur^hai ; caldh Kataiyd> sikar, we will not return, 0 
uncle ; come to hunt in Kataiya. 

t: fw jfTTT w ^iriTf »iMV, 

dtir^maP lagal tB chaurU pHt, tom eh thdpar mdr^hau, are 
you mad, you son of a boy ? I will give you a slap. 

WT 1 ^ ^ ’g ifs T K ^ fr’<3sr 

■'JWpr ^ ^S, ^Tiar m§ con hJiel ; 

cor mat pahar^ hai hdjir hai ddh, tahhan foh^rM phur^sat* 
dehah^ ; hic me na¥ a theft has taken place in 

(my) house ; arrest the thief and his booty, then will I 
release you ; till then I will not set you free. 

^gf^rfk i* ^ srpt tma¥ he ham na¥ 

hicch^ leah^haih, I will make no reply (to her). 

Second Ferson : mjyfi ham^rd gdih dudh plhe, 

will you drink the milk of my cow ? (a rude question.) 

WRf, Nir^so amma he haMhau 
hujhay, you will explain to mother Hrso. 

wtp: ilfwt TT irmi i wsw 
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dhabak dhdr^ tor^ machi liauh, ho mama. MUclit baifhat 
(3rd person) liamXrd deh par. Kahab (Isfc person) hahd.1. 
Far^sak gdch par se Mth hoh^ho (2ncl person), tear off a 
branch, of the dhabd tree, and diive off tlie flies. Tlie 
flies will settle on our corpses. I will tell yon a circum- 
stance (that concerns ns). Will yon come down from 
tlie parsd tree ? 

?r^5r tahlicm jay puch^baJiunU 

sahhz My (one girl addresses another) then you will go 
and ask onr (respected) friend. 

adhd adhd sahh maSald LacliHnl JDdz M ap^ne ciippe 
debainJd'f your Honour will give half of eacli of the deli- 
cacies privately to the I’espected Lachmi Dai. 

The following is an example of the suffix anh^ as used 

by Manb^dh (see § 193). 

It I 

XTK il I 

hah^lanhi huhalae pira lai anz, 

divdra dharaha-anhi (for dhar^hainh^) hhmasarajdnL 

He said, “ having brought (the Elephant) Kuvalaya Pida at 
dawn, warily yon will place him at the door.” 


204 (6) (4). Future, third form, based on the present participle ending in of which the ^ ai is usually 

weakened to ^ but sometimes to ^ z. The terminations are to be added to the root direct. This form is mainly 
used in the third person. In the first person it is only found in groups I and II, and in the 2nd person only in 
group II, and even here it is not common. 
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Examples of tMs form of tlie future as follows. Only one 
example has been noted in literature of the 1st person, and none 
of the 2nd person. The example of the first person will he found 
in the third sentence below : — 

TMnl Person : ^ ^ t 

jih jdet^ paran hacat, taio no parked gdchparse Mtk 
Iwbdf (whether) my life will go (z,e., will be lost), (or 
whether) my life will be saved, still I will not descend from 
the Parsa ti^ee. 

! 

madhuptira ramani jaWiana hari dehhati, 
haralcliita janama hrtdratha lehkatz, (Manbodh.) 

When a damsel of Madhnpur will see Hari, 

She will rejoice and will consider her life's desire 
fulfilled. 

9rft srf w i sffi 

fw '?rfc ^ I ^ xrrfH 

sdmt sal^hes jau milHath*^ sdmz sal^Jies lai ^ raj hliogitaW 
(1st person). PlaM mzlHah^ hid hdr^ ghurab. Sdg santdp $au 
pdnz dhas^ khasah,' (if) my lord Salhes will be met (by me), 
with my lord Salhes will I enjoy the kingdom. If he will 
not be met (by me), losing my heart (heart-broken) will I 
return. In sorrow and affliction will I plunge into water 
' (and drown myself), 

[Note in this example two different forms of the first person 
and two different forms of the third person honorific. In each 
ease the two forms of each pair are quite identical in meaning,] 

fsiTOT ^ sffr wrhr 

Nzr<^sd delanJi^ hajar keimr thok^, je hahu siMb rahHdh naM 
jaztdh, Nirs5 shut adamantine doors (z.e,^ shut the door 
tightly) saying, ‘ my sons will remain asleep, and will not 
depart.' 

^ trfipqrf inTf^RT Mdmng chazh 

panzyU ku-paniyU,, hahirB dharHaz sdhuk hdl^huj, in the 
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Morang the water is bad water, and will seize from without 
the body of the Sahu (and fill him with disease). 

?nf%K ^ \ ^ irkfft 

tahir miyUk letz chai har jogHan, Eh tJia^ar mar^- 
tmi pani nah^ pibd^ Tahir MiyS’s daughter is a great sorceress. 
She will give you one slap and you will never drink water 
(again) you will be killed). 

qWT flrf% W ^Sco mil* Ice karHah'^ sanskar^ 

the five wall unite and perform your funeral ceremonies, 
ffr^r Mr % ^rfi toh^ra sahhah hes-d terh nah* 

haitak'^ (indirect obj. in 2nd pers.), not even a hair of one of 
you will be bent. 

larahhlarah lagHaih hliepHvci^ the expedi- 
tion will last twelve years. 

As an example of Manbodh’s suffix mih*^ we have 
Jehaitah-anhi^ already quoted in § 193. 

205. (c) (5). The Past Conditional is formed from the 
present participle, to which the personal terminations are added 
directly. In the short form of group I, no termination is added 
in the third person, the bare present participle being here em- 
ployed alone. 

The j)i’esent participle ends in as in dehhait^ 

seeing. When personal terminations are added, this termination is 
usually lightened to ^ thus dehJiit, This lightening 

is not however obligatory, and we sometimes hear the ^ ai re- 
tained. This is not a peculiarity of any particular form, but 
depends entirely on the personal equation of the writer or the 
speaker. Sometimes the ait is lightened to at 
dehhat)^ instead of it. This also is a case of personal 
equation. 

The following are the terminations of this tense. , I have 
included the lightened participial termination in each instance, so 
that the terminations as given, are to be added to the i*oot direct. 
In every instance ai or may (as has been explained) be substi- 
tuted for the initial i of the termination. The terminations 
commencing with i ai*e, however, much the most usual. 



206 . (c) ( 5 ) Past Conditional. The terminations are added to the root direct. 
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or aitah^ or ^tah^ and so throughout except in the short form of the 3rd person of group I. 
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The following are examples of the use of this tense : — 

First Person 5f#tW-ssir>TK 

'^ST nmsT 'sm: t 

srfi jau hamah^* toh^m jah%lanij-lya;pdT haritah^^ 
aor ami tmditah^, tahhan ai pao hhar^ ann emhar omhar sa 
magUiaJi^ kJiaitah^ {iovJchd’^itah% if I also, like you, had 
done trading and had weighed out food, I should not have 
eaten to-day a quarter of a seer of food begged from here 
and there. 

?fr janitah^ to hag^M 

m§ bar^di tamahu lad^'haitim, if I had known, I would have 
loaded a bullock in Bagha with tobacco. 

Second Person (also Third Person) : — ^ rff «rfl‘ 

wrfc ^ Jo to ham^ra 

nah^ cJiaritdh aor mdr^ ditah^ tahhan 6 mott toh^rd hath lagait^ 
if you had not let me go and had killed me, then that pearl 
would have come into your hand. 

Third Person wt flhait rahait to 

jogiyd abait palaf, if they had been alive they would 
have come back to Jogiya. 

wilfTWl* an heo rahilath^ mart- 

tah^ mulckU ditah^ khasdy, if it had been any other person (than 
you, our respected mother), we should have struck him with 
a blow of the fist, and knocked him down. 

wWr ^rlWpC, autanh^ duragaman karat- 
tanh^ jamaiyd jSjar*, if they had come to JSjari his sons- 
in-law would have performed the ceremony of duragaman. 

Sometimes the imperfect tense indicative is employed in 
the sense of the past conditional. An example is ^ 

^f5r^T mx wt«fr wff fwr, io j^hait 

chaldh dtnd hhadrz jogiyd nagar^ Jcauno musahar^m nahJ^ hailah 
stgdr, if Dina and Bhadri had been alive in Jogiya town, no Musa- 
har’s wife would have dared to adorn herself. In this example 
the past tense indicative is also employed in ^ the apodosis in the 
sense of the past conditional. 

, . 19 ' \ 
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207. (c) (6) Present Indicative. 

(c) (7) Imperfect Indicative. 

These two tenses are formed loj combining the present parti- 
ciple with Auxiliary Yerbs. They will be dealt with under the 
head of periphrastic tenses (Chapter III). 

208, (d) (8) Past Indicative.-— This tense is formed from 

the past participle in ^ al dehlial), which in the case 

of transitive verbs is a passive. Tims dekhal, means ‘ seen,’ 
and when we want to say ‘ I saw ’ we must say ‘ seen by me/ 
We have observed that nouns and pronouns have nothing corres- 
ponding to the agent case in Hindi. ^ The ‘ by me,’ ‘ by you,’ or ‘ by 
him,’ etc., which forms the subject of the verb, is therefore indi- 
cated by the terminations suffixed in conjugating the tense. 

dehJiHah^y means ‘ seen by me,’ ‘ I saw ’ ; dehhHdh, 

means * seen by you’, ‘ you saw ’ *, deJch^lah, means ‘ seen by 

him,’ ‘ he saw ’ ; and so on. 

On the other hand the past participle of an intransitive 
verb is not necessarily passive. sutal means * slept,’ and in 

conjugation ‘ I slept ’ may be represented by either ‘ it was slept 
by me ’ or by ‘ slept I.’ In Maithili both principles are followed 
in conjugating intransitive verbs. This is most manifest in the 
periphrastic tenses formed from the past participle, the perfect and 
the pluperfect, hut we also see clear traces of it in the conjugation 
of the past indicative. Here there is a mixture of forms. For 
* I slept ’ we usually say ‘it was slept by me ’ ; but for ‘ you slept ’ 
we do not say < it was slept by you ’ ( sutHdh ) but we say 

suMdlij i.e., slept you. It thus follows that the conjuga- 
tion of the past tense of an intransitive verb sometimes agrees 
with that of the past tense of a transitive verb, and sometimes 
differs. 

At the present day all sense of the reason for this difference 
has disappeared from the language. No native of Mithila, when 
employing the past tense of a transitive verb, is aware that he 
is using a passive idiom. To him the pasts of both kinds of verbs 
are conjugated in as straightforward a manner as the English, I 
loved, thou lovedst, he loved. All that he is conscious of is that 
in the tenses formed from the past participle, the conjugation of 
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transitive verbs differs from that of intransitive ones, and, for 
practical purposes this is all that need be known. It is unneces- 
sary to consider dekhHah^ as meaning ‘ it was seen-by-me,’ 

and it is quite sufficient to consider it as meaning ‘ I saw/ just as 
suMali^ means ‘ I slept ’ ; but it is useful to know the origin 

of the diffeience, and for that reason the above explanation has 
been given. ^ 

We commence with giving the terminations of the past tense 
of the transitive verb. 


209. {d) (8) Past Indicative of a Transitive verb. The terminations to be added to the root direct. 
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§ 209.] Past Indicative^ Transitive. 149 

In the above paradigm the teminatioii al (fern. aP) properly 
belongs to the first person in the short form of Group I. In the 
case of intransitive verbs, it is not used in the first person, but is 
used in tbe third person of the same group. In old {e,g.^ in 
Manbodh’s Earihans) poetry, and in the speech of the illiterate 
(e.gf,, in the song of Salhes), this termination is, however, also used 
in the third person of the transitive verbs. I have, therefore, 
inserted it also under the third person, placing it within marks 
of parenthesis to show that its use in this person is not regnlar. 

In the third person of Group II, the termination ^lan¥ is 
the one in common use. I have only noted one occuiTence in 
literature of the form Hath^. 

The following are examples of the use of this tense : — 

First Person : — VSf Tqiff I 

wrg m II 

Bkana Manahddlia ^acha kichu rahalaJ 
Katlid prasanga Hgu Jiama kahalal 

Saith Manbodh, ‘ this occurred (intransitive, 3rd person) 
somewhat subsequently. In the order of (my) tale 
I said (transitive, 1st person) it too soon.’ 

"WK kahiyo 7ia deh’hal 

gehumanah pMc par hhanjan phahHait, never (before) did I see a 
khanjan-bird hovering over the hood of a cobra. 

jfif ft W ft srfi srif^t «ft ft g^r 

lag ait par ait cM, eJd nald janHi ahU hJiadri c/^?, I clasp 

(yom^) legs, I fall at (your) feet, I did not know this, that Your 
Honour was Bhadri. 

^ janam sS puj^lah^ mokmnd> garh 

mB, from (my) birth, did I worshipped (thee) in Mokama fort. 

OTiT I mKjif 

i i.e,, rahal^ Tcahal, Beiug in v&rse, tte final a is pronounced. See § 9. 
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hal^]pan ac^ra hSinhal^^ jpar ]piiruhli muh nah^ dekhaP^ jana^n pae 
sindur nalP mUg jpahiral^ ; hun^ka kdranhUcehUsakkoJi^harhanlial*^ 
Idl palang sahh rang sej ocMol* {iov ochab -^aP)^ sikiyd clr^ kai 
heniya 5awaoZ» + a^»)v (a woraaii speaks) I tied up my 

girlliood with my body- clotli, tKe face of another man I did not 
see, from my birth I did not wear vermilion on the parting of my 
hair. For hm did I build a bridal arbour of fresh bamboos, on a 
crimson bed did I overspread a mattress of varied colours, and 
with a split reed did I apply silver spots to my brow, 

1 ti" 1 

f%W Idkh ajp^radh kailauk^ IdkJi gar* delS^ takar Utar 

ham nah* kich^ kahHauk, I committed a hundred thousand faults 
against you ; a hundred thousand abusive words did you give 
me; (and yet) no answer of that (abuse) did I say to you. 

Second Person : STtf? t XfNr 

W:, marad lai johan seb^lB, se marad baisal chauk 
deb^ha nadlk dhar, the man for whom you have kept your 
virginity, is seated for you by the stream of the river Debha. 

kaun garu ^arHau bar 
hhorg chBkal dtidr^ what misfortune has befallen you that your 
Honour has obstructed my door very eaiiy in the morning ? 

^XPCTV bin'^ a^Hadhe gar^damyU deldh^ 

without fault. for no fault) you gave them neck-thrusting (z.e.^ 
you thrust them away by the neck). 

Third Person : keo na¥ cm¥lak, 

jogiydh log, none of the people of Jogiya recognised them. 

^ ^ dekhHak sallies jB bar aj^gut 

hhBl, Sallies saw that (something) very extraordinary (had) 
happened. 

f ’Tf® f ^ % cat' de 

dhailak, pap de mdrHak, bdnhHak pachndr* dliai he, giving abrupt- 
ness {is,, suddenly) he seized (him), giving instantaneousness 
{is,, instantty) he struck (him), seizing him from behind he bound 
him. 

This termination Hah is very common. 
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The following are examples of the iri’egular omission of the 
/..final ale. 

hasi hasi husala puchala hr ci^‘ a" 
nBihaf smilingly Vrajanath asked his welfare, (Manhodh, Tii, 28) 

S' 1 

‘ hai dela sahai* sahahu eha TcaJiala^ 

nija anucara sahha hahala hamra. (Manb6dh,ii;34, 35). 

All of them said this ‘we wall do everything ’............His 

attendants all uttered a howd. 

mw Mft* ft^rr bnjai lagal (intransi- 

tive) hhadri, dina sau sdjal {iox sdjHah) Jahah, Bhadri began 
to speak, to Dina he arranged his answer, 

jrasr wTl%tir 'fhc nf%fc Trrf}- 

^ takhan doma 

malm^ dachinah cir paMr^ iBP (transitive), pa fz samhdr^ l^, nadnU 

kHjar pBnh* leP QsHe has^'hirP hlieP ( intransitive ), then 

Daiina Malin apparelled herself in garments of the south, 

arranged her flat temple-locks, (and) applied collyrium to her 
®jes, (in appearance) she became a real harlot.^^ ^ 

Jt will be seen that in the last tw'o examples, taken from 
modern prose, the irregular form of the transitive verbs seems 
to be suggested by the neighbourhood of an intransitive verb 
I ' with the same subject.] 

KTH pher mdrHanh^ 

dmd ram pJiot<^r5 ke dBlanJP hhas^y, again (the respected) Dina 
Ram smote Photra and dashed him down idelamU for de-Y 
^lanU). 

apan hah^ hBtt rakh^anh^ ghar sutdy, hamar Utl pukih^ 
dehhHanli^ nagat ughdr^, he (the respected one) put his own 
daughter-in-law and daughter to sleep in his house, and (came 
here and) having uncovered them saw my daughter and daughter- 
in-law naked. 
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[As an example of Manbodh’s method of employing the 
suffix anli} (§ 193), we may quote : — 

^ sahahii dekhala-anJii je cJiala 

jogala, every one who was awake saw {what happened).] 

[The solitary example of the form in Hath^ which I have 
noted occurs in the song of Dina Bhadri. It is as follows : — 

Wf de¥ dunu bliai chor^ delath} (for. 

de^Hath})^ the- two brothers left their bodies (and disappeared).] 

hathU 

$ahh sau haJitit hujJiaul^kai (for hii;fhdh+ al^kai), paraM"^ keo 
hicch'^ nah} mdnal^kai^ he remonstrated much with tliem bywords, 
but no one heeded (him) at all. 

’^T srpf ^ % 'tfsTffpr dada JiS, nah' 

bujhal^ka 2 i ; dunu ]putuh'^ ke phafihat^ kailak^ brother, she did not 
undei^stand you ; she has done indignity to her daughters-in-law. 

TOif taJchan okHSt sahhak hap kaJia- 

l^kaik^ then their father said to them. 

w srwarc i wtsrft 

hakal^hainh} ‘ ham^ro namaskdr likh} dia^mh} ’ ; mon^si 
kakal^thlnh} ‘ naW %au} he (the ignorant fool, not respepted) said 
( politely to the respected scribe) ‘ please write my compliments 
also.’ The (respected) scribe said (politely, to the fool, whom he 
treated with respect) ‘ it is not (what you think).’ 
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Eegarding tlie employment of those forms of Groups I and 
II which refer to the object in the second person, and the forms 
(Group III and TV) in which the object is honorific, reference 
should be made to §§ 191, 192 and § 189. 

The following are examples of the use of this tense : — 

FM Person:— din hhar^ 
chaw^ utaralah^ par^ on other days I crossed (the river) (-svith the 
water only) up to the calves of my legs. 

harah harahh jogiya jUjar^ 
hasHah^, for twelve years lived we in Jogiya Janjari. 

hdrah bans naihar s^sur hasHt, 
for twelve years did we live in our fathers’ houses and in those 
of our fathers-in-law. 

8eco7id Person t TOTK ?ff Wr 31$, 

re gamdr^ td hmnar tlnu Icatha eWiancih^ hism'’^ gelB (for 
0 fool, you already forgot my three statements. 

3r^ I Jk, Icann garu paral je sut^ldh 

khaPbdo'^^ what calamity befell (you) that you (the respected one) 
slept (^.e., art lying prone) upon (your) bed. 

Third Person igfif iffirT am^nah 

sahad sun'*' dina bhadri utJial cihdy^ when they heard their mother’s 
words, Dina and Bhadri started up. 

^ gosUtmik ghar 

paisaP ; dma lhadrtk sir^^ma haisaV’^ she entered the shrine of the 
family Goddess ; she sat by the head of Dina and Bhadri’s bed. 

Mft 5^r€r % ^ I ^ TO 

^r*f, cal’^laJi bhadri gvldmi he udSs : chaurah riip dhailak 
bhadri calal bard d.ih bathmi^ (the respected) Bhadri went to 
search for Gulami : he took fjie shape of a little boy : (now no 
longer respected, being but a village lad) Bhadri went to the 
cowshed in Bara Dih. 

f^^TT 'srrpc ^ wi%fsr i wrShr 

i iir iir l vft 'sfTOT i 

■"BW SXWW I TOST 3RW 

'g^xrft w I sTO 'Sfsf ’ewiw wrc <tr iyfii . 
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hiyd har'^ kai calHlh mulin'^ ; kanait^ calHth malin^ swdmih udes : 
dege dege calHili: jojan hJiar^ jay jumHzh ap^?id phul^bari : phul 
dekJd dhar^lt klias^lih mur^chay : takhan IdP Idf kdnai lagHzJi 
pliuPhdtl : hunak kanah sun^ sang samaj sakhi haliin hhor 
hoit deP, broken-hearted went (the respected) Malin ; weeping 
went Malin to search for her husband : step by step she w^ent 
she travelled for a whole league and arrived at her garden : see- 
ing the flow^ers she fell fainting : then, rolling on the ground, she 
began to weep : hearing the sound of her weeping her (not res- 
pected) companions, female friends, (and) sisters came at dawn. 

As a specimen of Manbodh’s use of the suffix anli^ (§ 193), 
we may quote : — 

I pair a parala-anhi prema jande 
(The respected) Akrura expressing (his) aifection fell at (Krsna’s) 
feet (Man. vii, 27). 

Similarly jhapafala-anhi^ he swooped (Man. x, 

17), and jhalakala-anhi, he glittered (Man. ix, 11). 

kdnai lag^lai barud (long form of 
bar, a boy) cdru gun^bS, the boy began to weep in a pretty way. 

kaun garu parHau, what misfortune has be- 
fallen you ? 

fw kich’’^ hdkl rah^laik, 

kdW som din he le jaihd, something remained wanting (to com- 
plete the full weight), let her take that away on Monday. 

phot^rd ke dekW aj^gut hhelauk, 
having seen Photra, it was wonderful to you. 

dlnd bhadri mar^ gelainh^, (the res- 
pected) Dina and Bhadri (have) died. 

fPOT 3Rrr-^ ^ ^ takhan gahgd- 

ji kahai lagal^ thmM je ^ ndo gdl hhasiyd,' then the holy G-anges 
began to say that ‘the boats were washed away.’ 

211. In order to make the Transitive and Intransitive conju- 
gations of this tense quite clear, the student may be reminded 
that some terminations are common to transitive and intransitive 
verbs, while others are peculiar to transitive, and others again to 
transitive verbs. This is made plain in the two following tables : — 
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212. {d) (9), Perfect Indicative. 

(d){lO). Pluperfect Indicative. 

These two tenses are formed hy combining the past parti- 
ciple with auxiliary verbs. They will be dealt with under the 
head of periphrastic tenses (Chapter III), 

OHAPTEE II. 

Verbs Substantive and Auxiliary Verbs. 

213. The Verb Substantive is freely employed in the forma- 
tion of periphrastic tenses ; — viz, of the Present Indicative, the 
Imperfect Indicative, the Perfect Indicative, and the Pluperfect 
Indicative. There are several forms of the verb substantive, all 
of which are in common use. 

214. The verb substantive most frequently met with is that 

formed from the root ac\ be. It is defective in its conjuga- 
tion, the only parts used being the present and past tenses and 
the present participle. Moreover, in the modern language, except 
in one form of the 3rd person of the present, and in the present 
participle, the initial ^ a is always dropped, so that the word for 
‘ I am ’ is chi^ not acht. In the older language, however, 
of poetry and occasionally in folktales, the initial ^ a is commonly 
preserved. In poetry, moreover, the final ^ ai of the long form 
of the first person (including the 2nd person honorific), is often 
weakened to ^ a, so that we have chi a for cliiai for ‘I 

am,’ ‘ you are.’ In the following paradigm such poetical forms 
are given within marks of parenthesis. 

The conjugation of the present tense of this verb is based on 
the conjugation of the old Present (see § 197) of the regular 
verb, but presents a few abnormal forms. The conjugation of 
the past tense follows that of the past tense of the regular in- 
transitive verb. This verb is conjugated as follows : — 
y/ ac^, be. 

Pjfesent Participle WW achait; fern, achait\ being. 
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§ 217.] Verbs Substantive and AiiMliary Verbs, i/ ach. 

The following are examples of the use of this verb, as a verb 
substantive. Many other examples will be found under the 
head of the periphrastic tenses. 

217. Present. First Person ^ntt jdgz 

cM, by (lit. of) caste we are Jogis. 

ham dhar^uiah b§ta cM, I am the son of 
Virtue I am telling the truth). 

^ 11 

hama haladhara anucara cMa jahara i 

caudaha bhuhan huhuma cala takara \\ (Man. ix, 66.) 

The fourteen worlds move at His commands, whose servants 
I and Haladhara are. 

Second Person : — hon log chh what caste are Your 
Honours ? 

ofirit eh* nah* janHl ahU hhadrz chi, 

this I did not know (that) Your Honour is Bhadri. 

Third Person ^fw tfK, kakhana jaeta 
(m.c. iorjdet) dina kata achibSri, when will the day go 
how much time is (left) ? ( Vid. xii, 3). 

eM aohi kali phani durabdira, (in) 
this (place) is the invincible snake Kali (Man. iv, 19). 

^ cfnilT c(irim eh hatha aor acU, there is 

one more, a fourth, statement (which I am going to 
tell you). 

ham^ra beta jehan chaM sB 
khuh Janaucht, you know well what sort (of temper) 
there is to my (respected) son. 

kamala-hhramara jaga achae (for 
achat) anBka, lotus (-loving) bees there are many in 
(this) world (Vid, xlv, 1 )., 

^fx santati okara aja (m. c. for Qja) 

dliari achae (for acliai)^ his descendants exist to this 
day (Man. xiii, 18). 
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tahzr mlyBk hetl cliai bar 
jdyHmi^ Tahir Miyl^s daughter is a great sorceress. 

# ^ % /e hM dJiailah did toh^m 

se chau lage ml, the death (/.e., the murderer) which has 
seized you is still close to you. 

^ toh^ra giiar mi eh candralmr 

cliali'^^ in your house there is to you a necklace. 

^ ^’t bakas mi cliati-m 

rupaid dfiaih d masdld sahli cliaih^ in the box are six 
rupees, and there ai'e dainties. * 

^ ifm Arv 1 in mm chih ? halu sada 

ndm cMh, -what is (your') name ? (my) name is Kalu 
Sada. 

^ ^ ^•TT M lacit^ml ded hi nenct clwt 

chainid, to the respected Laksmi Devi there is a little 
baby (not respected), ^.e., she has had a baby. 

^rfNf wtrpf sdmlh ar°Jal ciiatMnid hufum 

hJial, the welfare of (a respected wife’s) relations is the 
gain of (the respected) husband. 

-218. Past. First Person ^ ifW 

•rPt ndnhi-fd chaU iiam hop mdih ndm naW jan^lh 

(a man is speaking) I was a baby, and did not know 
the name of my father and mother. 

W tdhar hmrt ciialiah'^f I was to you 

your enemy. 

Second Person : — I have not come across any example of this 
person in literature* 

‘ThirA Person .— '^nxr ^ ^ W TO *ffft W, 

ham^rd pet 7ne ^nurgih anda-h'^ sS paigh eh mdtt cJial^ in 
my belly there was a pearl bigger than even a hen’s 
egg. 

jrt1% ?rw-^TfK i 

!1 

gdhtda gammm sunala hrajnidri I 
je ckolijatae haisali Ma.hdri II 
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When the women of Braj heard of the departure of Kysna, 
they all sat down broken-hearted (Man. vii, 33). 

^ I 

■aRT® arff II 

acJialaha mota chotaje hhela \ 
kdtageldhanaMl^jaJcalBlaW 

Tliose wlio liad been (lit. were) (so) stout (and yaliant, and) 
had (now) become (so) small, out of shame did not re- 
turn to the fortress (Man. x, 50). 

'9^ ^ W, eJc cil^hdrlh Idl mB eh gUghd 

clialai^ there was a shell-fish in the beak of a kite. 

dialah^ sB mUral gBl 
kataiyci^ he who was to-jou your eldest brother has been 
killed in Kataiya. 

Present Participle, rftw ^ i toh^m ackait 

(a sort of ' ablative absolute *) gJiar mB con hhel^ while you were 
present (e.e., while you were in charge) a theft took place in 
the house. 

wf?r iTT I 

II 

nija dhani achaiti nai upabhogaha I 
hebala parahi’-ha dse 1} 

You, while having your own wife, will not be content with her 
but your hope is only for another’s wife (Yid. li, 6), 

fyny achaita hastu na harm (m. c. for 
karid) nirdse, do not disappoint him as long as any thing 
remaineth (to thee) (Vid. iii, 4). 

This verb is very frequently used with a genitive or dative 
-of possession to mean ‘to have,’ Thus from Manbddh (vi, 
-84,35). 

yw u..*.. 

-^K WK ^fw I 

ednum mztsii Jiamara achz mala | 

kari hara achi moM ktzhalae ptra i 
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Of me are I have) (two) wrestlers, Cinxira and Mnsti.., 
to me is I have) an excellent elephant (named) Kuvalaja 

Pida. Similarly Yidyapati (Ixxix, 7). 

«fp| iflrKr morU taka achi naM 

dheuM gai^ I have no money and no milch cow, 

4 / all, be. 

219. Another form of the verb substantive which T,ve frequent- 
ly hear in conversation is connected with the Hindi liai, is, and 
may be said to be based on the root ah, be. It is still more 
defective than the root aoli ; indeed, I have only met two 
forms of it, viz, : 

ah*, he is. 

^ Jiau, he is (object in 2nd person). 

The latter formal w'ould postulate the existence of hai, but 1 have 
not come across it. Examples of the use of these tw'O forms are : — 

thoreh am ham^rd sang ah*, a few' 
mangoes are"in*my possession. 

mm B ^ de$ des dor gam 

gdm ghumHd sd kz Idbli ah*, what profit is there from wandering 
about from country to country and from village to village ? 

^ monHl kahalHMnh* ‘ nah* hau,' the 
(respected )*scribe said (politely) *it is not (what you think).’ 

The usejof this root is regular in the Mag^'hi and Bhoj^puri 
dialects of Bihari. In them the verb is much more fully conju- 
gated. 

V l^hih, be. 

220. ^Instead of the verb 4 / ach, the vex'b thik 

may be substituted, but only in the present tense. 

221* The 4 / thzk is by origin the strong form of the 
th'L, which is derived from the Sanskrit f%ir stlnta, stood. 
sthita is the past participle of the Sanskrit intransitive 
$thd, stand. It should therefore be remembered that ^ 
thik is 'hy } origin a tpa>st participle of an intransitive verb. 
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§ 221.] Verbs Substantive and Auxiliary Verbs. V' 

Although, therefore, it is now only used in the sense of the present 
tense, it takes the terminations of the past tense of an intransitive 
verb, the letter ^ I being omiMed. It will be remembered that 
this ^ Z is the sign of the past tense, and in this case it is not 
required, as the ^ fwsR thik is already in the past. 

The following is therefore the conjugation of the v' ftw ihik 
in the present tense. It is not used in any other tense. 
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The following are examples of the use of this form of the 
pi’esent of the Verb Substantive. 

First Person ; — 3fir^ TIWF 
pahil hhand ham leh, hiaih-tS ham jangalah raja 
thikaMs the first portion I shall take because I am king 
of the forest. 

WTf<T % ^ T^^^jat^ he ham natin tMhaW\ by caste 

I ( fern.) am a natin. 

Second Person % rff I 

fxrff xTifir ii 
f «TTx: i 
^Tflr WK 1} 

ke to thihciJia JcaJcara kulajani \ 

binu par icay a naM deha pithipam W 

thihahu patJmhaj ana rdja-kwnnra | 

dhani-ha bioga bharami (m.c. for bharaml) sansUra II 

‘ Who are you (respected) and of Avhat family ? Without 
previous acquaintance I give no man a seat or water.’ 

‘lama traveller and a Rajpat; and^ separated from my 
love, I roam over the world ’ (Yid. Ixxx, 2, 3). 

Third Person:— dtna lliadrih gzt 
sap^nantl fhih^ the song of Dina (and) Bhadri is (like) a dream 
(to us). 

3T 

ir 

wsT ii 

hidynpati eha gflola^ sajani ge, 
z thika naba rasa rUi \ 
bayasa juga^-a^ sama cita thika^ sajazii g&^ 
duhu mmia parama hulase ll 

(Saith) Yidyapatq Hhis I sang, 0 friend. This is the way 
of new delights. Their* ages are equal, their souls are in unison, 
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0 friend. In tlie hearts of both is snpremest rapture. ’ (Yid. 
xxiii, 11, 12). 

wm ^?r ^ ^ tahhan sal^hBs 

hahait chathinh^ jB ‘ hon cor ihtlc,^ 7 then Salhes says, ‘ who is 
the thief ’ ? 

dhailaha faraha jeliana gota tMha^ 
he took every form which was (possible for him to take). (Man. 
vii, 3). 

HT?: iMh^ mor mai, my mother is yon 

also (^'.e., yon also are my mother). 

WK hamar sah nah^ iMh*, my power is not 

(^.C5., I am not able). Here, quite exceptionally, an inanimate 
word is treated as a feminine, and has a feminine verb after it, 
t fWTif I t e l^on hidn 

thikaik 7 % Bkar afham hzHn ihikai^ what calving (of the cow) is 
this ? It is her eighth calving. 


'qrrsnr ^ 

wff m I 

II 


<.7Jinana sS anurUgala tkikainhi^ 
hhasama. carhdhathi anga \ 
hhanaht bzdg^pati mniai mandini 
ihikdha digamhara bhangu ^ 

He is painted with sandal -wood, 

He smears ashes on his body. 

Saith Yidyfipati, * hear, 0 Mena, 

It is the god Bigambar Bhang.’ 

(Vid. Ixxxii, 6, 8). 

\/ rah^ remain. 

223. Instead of the verb ^ w ach, the verb ^ rah 
may be substituted, but only in the past tense. That is to say, 
instead of chalt^ I was, we may say rahz. 
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Tlie verb rah means literally * remain/ and when used 

as a verb substantive this meaning is retained. Tbe verb is 
taken to signify ‘ I was sncb and such, and I remain so.’ Hence 
‘ I remain ’ is considered as equivalent to ‘ I was.’ When used 
in tbe sense of ‘ I was ’ althongb tbe signification is one of past 
time, tbe verb is therefore conjugated in tbe old present and not 
in tbe form of tbe past tense. 

Tbe following is therefore tbe conjugation of tbe verb 
rah in tbe sense of tbe past tense of tbe verb substantive. It is 
not used for any other tense of tbe verb substantive. In tbe 
sense of ‘remain’ this verb is conjugated throughout, and is 
quite regular. 
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Tlie following are examples of the use of the rah as a 

Verb Substantive, 

First Person : — I have not noted any instances of the use of 
this person as a verb substantive. It occurs as an auxiliary verb. 

Second Person The same remarks apply. 

Third Person : ^^tj? gratae kala tahci 

ralia naM ghati, (the crash) was not less than (that at) the time 
of the general destruction of the universe (Man. v, 39). 

^ raliatli^ mithila ruB 

ht reswar 7i(imah mantrn^ in Mithila there was a prime-minister 
named Vireswara. 

I 

gurakala giirakaht hhirzikaJa J^e j 
jaiae rahae (for raJiai) dui hriccha dkae n 

Rolling, rolling, bouncing, it goes to where were two huge 
trees (Man. hi, 10), 

•§ W rf^ jakhan dliai leW chaW 

taklian char ah hi rahatt-, (lit,) when you had seized me, then wliat 
letting go was there (to you) (i.e. why did you let me go) P 

W ^ hdr je muh me rahrlk^ sB-Jid 

gamaulak^ the bone which was in his mouth, he lost that also. 

^ kdno dlianik he did beta raliainF^ 

to a certain rich man there were two (respected) sons. 

225. It is thus seen that there are several forms of the verb 
substantive. All these can also be used as auxiliary verbs in 
the formation of periphrastic tenses. The ach is the one 

generally employed, but -we frequently meet the others used in- 
stead of it. This should be borne in mind, as , in the paradigms, 
I shall in the main confine myself to the forms with ach. 
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The following summary of the short forms of the 3rci person will 
serve as a reminder. 

or 

ah\ y hem 
or 

tUk 

chal, ^ 

he was. 

T% rahe 


226. The ^ hd^ hecome, as a Verb Substantive, and as 
an Auxiliary Verb. 

It will have been observed that the Verbs Substantive just 
described are all defective, possessing amongst them all only two 
finite tenses, — the present indicative, and the past indicative. 
The remaining tenses, when required, are furnished by the 
corresponding forms of the v" become. This verb is also 
employed in the formation of some of the rarer periphrastic 
tenses (see § 241). 

The verb is anomalous in several of its forms, and 

will be fully described under the head of irregular verbs 
(§ 322). 

For our present purposes it is sufficient to note here the 
following tenses, which are employed as auxiliaries : — 

(2) Present Ggnditioml : — Itol, (if) I become, 

(if) I be. 

(4) Future Indicative : — hath or hoeh, I 

shall become, I shall be. 

(o) Past Omditional hoitah^, (if) I had 

become, (if) I had been. 

The past is hJiBlah^, I became. It is not employed 

either as a Verb Substantive or as an Auxiliary Verb, 
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CHAPTBE III. 

Pbbipheastic Tehses. 

227. In the Hst of tenses given in § 194, the following are 
periphrastic : — 

(c) (6) Present Indicative 
(7) Imperfect Indicative 

Formed from the Present Participle. 

(d) (9) Perfect Indicative 
(10) Pluperfect Indicative 

Formed from the Past Particijile. 

Besides these there are six rare tenses, which can theoi-etically 
be made with the aid of the 'fr hd, become, as an auxiliary verb. 
They run parallel to the corresponding tenses in Hindi, but I have 
met only one instance of them in my reading. They ai’e dealt 
with in § 241. 

228. (c) (6) The Present Indicative is formed by conju- 

gating the present tense of the auxiliary verb with the present 
participle. Thus ^fr dekhait. seeing ; ft chi, J am ; ft 
dekhait chi, I see. Or we may have d/'Tchait aid, he 

sees (thei’e is no first person for this form of the auxiliary) ; or 

dekhait tUkaM, I see. Of course, instead of ft M., we 

can have chiai, fwft chian, ff ^ cMaik, and so on. In all 
cases that goes without saying. 

In this tense (and also in the imperfect) it is very common 
to drop the final ?r of the present participle, and to write it as 
one word with the auxiliary. Thus dehhni’-cJiz, I see, and so 
throughout. Here, although written in the Nagari character as one 
word, the two do not form a real compound This is seen in cases 
in which the present participle does not end in ait, hut, as is 
the case with some vocalic roots, in it preceded by a long vowel 
(see Chapter IV), In such cases the suffixed auxiliary does not 
bxung in the rule of the short antepenultimate, as it w»'ould if it was 
really compounded with the participle. Thus, the present parti- 
ciple of the wr hha, eat, is hhdit, and the present indicative 
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is hliaicM^ I am eating. In translitera- 

tion, T, therefore, insei’t a hyphen between the participle and the 
auxiliary as shown above. 

In the short form of Grroup I in the 3rd person there is a 
farther slight optional irregularity, For he sees,” the usual 
(but not, by any means, the only) form is dehJimck^ or 

even dekhaicli^ as well as dekhait acliJd' or 

dekJiai-achhK It should be noted carefully that this is always pro- 
nounced dehha4oh¥ or dekha-ichh, and that the a and the i never 
coalesce into ^ ai as is usually the case (see § 13). Here the two 
letters always form two distinct syllables. 

Ill the feminine, the feminine of the present participle ( 
dekhait^) should be used. The final t?? is elided exactly like 
the masculine rf t. 

It will be remembered that there are various ways of spell- 
ing the present participle. We may have dekhait^ or 
dekhait or dehhaet^ or dekhayit As explained in 

§ 13, this is only a matter of spelling, not of pronunciation, 

The following are therefore the terminations of this tense : — 
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111 tlie above paradigms I have omitted duplicate forms of the 
Verb Substantive. They can easily be supplied. 

It is unnecessary to do more than remind the student that any 
other form of the verb substantive ah}, ^ hau, thihah^, 

can be used instead of those given above. 

The following are examples of the use of this tense : — 

First Person Jfpf ft W ft ■S fg | >f t 

«ftft, gor lagait chi, pa%S parait chi, eh* nah* janHl ah& hhadrl 
chi, I clasp (your) legs, I fall at (your) feet, this I did not know 
that your Honour is Bhadri. 

hhai ciithl likhm-chl, brother, I am writing a 

letter. 

flw ^ft 50;^ fr*rr frfw ^}|f 

dekJiait acM (old form ot cM) snkM, dcir^ par hadil k&ga holait aoh* 
maran nuiran, I see on a branch the fearful crow is saying ‘ Death, 
Death,’ 

fse ^nV9 ft, hMd batOe daii^ oM, I (fern.) tell an artifice. 

■jrf? W 'K fr?Tr IRf ^iPsft ehf hatha par ham. 

tohHd ek kahim s‘tm'‘hai-chiah^, on this account I (fern.) cause you 
to hear {i.e., tell you) a story^ i 

fWtaB Wl, ham, rB. ahirBi, jpuchait 

chiauh haf sd.dh'^ hhUh, I am asking you, O cowherd, in a very 
gentle manner. 

WifST, an din dekhiauh (old present) hataiya har sohaban, aju 
kafaiy^ dehhai-chiauk bar hhaydhan, on other days I see {i.e,, used 
to see) the Kafcaiya (forest) (about which you speak) veiy plea- 
sant. To-day I see it very terrible. 

Second Person kahHanh' jB 

* ahird,kahU jd,i-cJiat' (the present participle of \/^ ja is jadt, 
not jdmt, see §§ 282, 310), (the respected Bhadri) said, ‘ 0 cow 
herd, where are you (not respectful) some.’ 
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wt|% wrar w wrf^ % ’*5^ w 

jah} marad lay eteh mag^ruml dekh^hait^ chat^ tah* 
marad M ham hara dike dehhah, the man on whose account you 
(fern.) show so much pride, I will see at Bara Dih. 

% WW ft M hahu, hah§- 

Ilk hi puchait chi ? 2/LvjBal%^rah Jiahelt chlk^ O gentlemen, Are you 
asking (the caste) of the house ? It is the house of a Musahar, 

' 'Wtr #?sr t ^ ham«ra hm jalan chat¥, sB 

hhuh janai-oM^ you (fern.) know well what sort of (temper) thei’^ 
is to my son ('i.e., what a temper he has). 

W ^ ^ vfim %lr-SH;i #inT, l-ena he marait 

chdh, ho hhagind^ phoprd pher hhBl taiySir^ how are you hitting 
(him), 0 Nephews ? Photara is again ready (to attack you), 

•s^ aTH xt% ^ 'snft ^ srt^ vs 

1 li’ <iwi’« gsr Sift silif?, eh fham rah^ hS swaml m§ 

Jay hiai nah* lag^hai-chdh ? Aor hono math ml hai^* hS ddtdh gun 
hiai naliF gahai-chdh^ why do you not remain in one place and 
devote yourself to the contemplation of the Master ? Why do you 
not sit in some temple and sing the goodness of the Griver ? 

ilfir hieha sahahu Jioi-chia (the pre- 
sent participle of ^/'^hd often takes the form ft^?r hoit^ see § B22) 
mati murhay why are you all of foolish mind (Manbodh, v* 22) ? 

alialoh^ni iahdjanah^ harai- 
chiainh^, you (respected people) are not pressing (the respected 
pei’son) (to pay his debts). 

Third person t ^ ohar 

nam heo nB hat hatdhl dharait ach^ no traveller on the road takes 
(i.e., utters) his name. 

^'xx fHrr # photna ham diha ml 

gai hhar^^hahait ach\ Photara is scaring^ the cattle in Bara pih. 

^ W iF sada hhuh^ hhuh^ kaz 

ham^ra sahh^ h$ hhar^hahaumh^ ^ always on the bark (the dogs) 
are scaring us (or causing us to quarrel). 
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^ ^fw, hhadrl he pSc sat ^liajihat^^ 

haratt^ acJi% to Bhadri she makes use of hve hundred infamies (^.e., 
abuses him). 

ferfr^T ’Sfrrfw^ ^’^psr, tiriy(l puchai-ach^ jatlh fhehan^ a 

woman is asking (fern.) information as to (b^) name. 

5r i 

war ^ 11 

Bidyopati hhana ‘ tho na niha thiha i 
jaga hhari karaiclii ntndd* 11 

Saith Vidyapati, ‘this also is not right, the whole world 
blames it’ (Vid. xxxv, 6). 

wift » 

Jam Jala-Mna mmajaka ^MrauJii \ 
ahonisi raJiatchi Jdg 2 n 

Like a fish without water, she twists and turns, and day and 
night she remains awake (Vid. Ixxvi, 8). 

, ^ftfTsr ap^nek otay katek mot calaz-ah^, 

how many well-buckets are working in your (farm) P 

. ^ swdmi^dhan brthd nast hoick (the pres- 
ent participle of ho is koit, see § 322), my master’s 

prope^’ty is being needlessly wasted. 

^ kehal dl^si ha swdmt hast^ deahaytt chath* ; kafat so 

nirdlasi Idk hht khdyit chatk*, (my) master is causing goods ('/.e., 
food) to be given only to lazy people ; (but) by means of deceit 
people who are not lazy are also eating. ( This and the preceding 
are from Canda Jha’s version of the Purusa Parthsd, p- 51. Note 
the spelling of the present participle). 

dtnd ram haliait ckath^^ Dina Earn says 

(so and sob 
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«rr 3i*rnc # ^ i 3^wf<i, o ioh°m ga- 

mar thikah, je bmrl hB satyahadz hujhai-cJiath^, tliose people ai*e 
fools wlio consider enemies as speakers of tke truth. 

i=rrf%fsr wr mnlm^ har joT^ min^ti ^am^- 

chath}, (the respected) Malini (name of a woman) is making sup- 
plication with hands joined together. 

ahaiP chan godhz guj^rah, she is 
coming to make you hear testimony. 

wr f*rwT sirrar ^ ift^ ^ #sif, 

amma nir^so^ kalu sada„ o ahir^ gonr samad nenB abait chaih. 
Mother ISTii’so, Kalu Sada, and Ahira the cowherd, are coming 
with the news. 

srriT^ It ek jan^har dacchin sail abait 

chauh, an animal is coming towards you from the south. 

ftsrr wft TVS girr If? # #t?r, dms. 

hhadrz thrirh hheldh^ puchait chainh^ jB ‘ kon, loyah habelz chth^^ 
Dina Bhadri stood, they are asking (politely) *of what caste is 
(this) the house ? ’ 

% ?>??■ ifitf? 1??? It, hnlv, sadU ke ha- 

hait chathmh^ jB hamah^ musahar cM, they (the respected ones) 
say (politely) to Kald Sada that, ‘ we also are Musahars.’ 

?f^ir ^^x takhan puchai-chathmh^ campn, then (the 

respected) Campa (name of a woman) asks (politely). 

ISTo example of the use of the %/f^ir thik as an auxiliary oc- 
curs in the above examples. I have failed to find such in litera- 
ture, where it seems to be only used as a veih substantive. We, 
however, occasionally hear it employed as an auxiliary in conver- 
sation. 

231. (c) (7). The Imperfect Indicative is formed by con- 

jugating the past tense of the Auxiliary Yerb with the present 
participle. Thus dekhait^ seeing ; chalah^^ I was ; 

dehhait chalah^, I was seeing. Or we may say ^?r Til' 
dekhait rahu 
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As in tlie present tense it is very common to drop the finni 
«f i of the present participle, and to write it as one word with the 
auxiliary. Thus dekhai-chalah^ , and so throughout. 

In the feminine, the feminine of the pi-esent paiiiiciple 
( dehhait^) should be used. The final -fir is elided exactly 
like the masculine «r t. 

As in the Present Indicative (see § 228) there are the usual 
variations of spelling of the present participle. 

The following are therefore the terminations of this tense 





232. (c) (7). Imperfect Indicative. Uncontracted form. The terminations to he added to the root direct. 
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233, (c) (7). Imperfect Indicative, Contracted form. Terminations to be added to tie root direct. All 

forms are common gender, unless feminine forms are given. 
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Past, dehhHdh, jou saw. 

Perfect, ^^4% ijflf dekh^Mh ach^ or ^ dekhH^h ah' 

you have seen. 
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Past, dehliHak, lie saw. 

Perfect, (or ^{%) dekMIah ac¥ (or ah^), lie lias 

seen. 

Past, sutHah^, I slept. 

Perfect, (or sut^laJi^ ac¥ (or ah^) I haTe 

slept. 

Past, sutHah, you slept. 


Perfect, (or suPldh ach^ (or ah^) you hare 

slept. 

Past, sutHaif he slept. 

Pex’fect, (or sutHai acid (or ah^) he has 

■ ''Slept; ■ 

It will he reniemhered that the short form of the third person of 
the past tense of transitive verbs ends in Hah (thus delchHak^ 

he saw), while in the case of intransitive verbs it ends in al 
sutal, he slept). We never say sutHak. In the per- 
fect tense, however, the form sutHak is regularly employed, 

and is, indeed, the customary form. Thus (or 

sutHak ach‘^ (or aid), he has slept. 

The origin of this mode of forming the perfect is well 
illustrated by this last form. It will be remembered that all the 
terminations of the past of transitive verbs and most of those of 
the past of intransitive verbs are really pronouns in the case of 
the agent. means * by me,’ ak, means ‘ by him,’ 

and so on. Thus dekhH ah^y means ‘ seen-by-me,’ 

ie., I saw, and dekhH-f ah means ‘seen by him,’ he 

saw. Adding aold (or aid) we get ^^4-^ 
dekhH-\^ak^ add, (it) is seen by me, a sort of impersonal verb 
with the resultant meaning ‘ I have seen.’ Similarly 

dehhH+ah add is, ‘it is seen by him,’ Le., he has seen. In 
the case of intransitive verbs, meaning simply ‘asleep,’ 

is a past participle, employed like the Hindi past participle soya. 
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to mean slept/ But if we want to say lias slept,’ we 
must make an impersonal verb sutH-¥ak ach*, it 

is slept by him, i,e,, ‘he has slept.’ sutal ach^ {see 

below) would mean rather ‘ he is asleep.’ 

This one case of the use of stiMak instead of 

sutal is the only instance in which the conjugation of this form 
of the perfect differs from that of the past (omitting, of course, 
consideration of the added ath^ or a¥), and it is quite 
unnecessary to give a table of the terminations. 

285. The following are examples of this form of the per- 
fect 

First Person xrarml^ %fr, ek hahas 

jpafhaol (see § 273) ach\ se akUk I have sent a box, it is for 
you. 

si7jpa/ h§G^ ke dBlt (see § 314) ah\ I 
have given in bai'ter {lit. having sold) the fall weight. 

KTqf^ ^W, ro^lah^ ach*^ I have planted (see below). 

aJiU M kholaol^ (see § 273) ach\ I 
(fern.) have caused you to be freed. 

Second Person t 

kon jian hliBl ach^ j§ ham^ra hUdh} del (see § 314) ac^% 
sB hnl kah, explain what fault has occurred that you have bound 
me. 

”5^ tft Ifftrwnc Tlw|’ 5rft ! ^ 

eZi® her^ kusiar ropHah^ atli^ (2nd person) ha 'nahy ? KuHUr tS 
rop*^!aJi^ ach^ (1st person), this time have you planted any sugar- 
cane or no ? I have indeed planted sugarcane (but it has not 
turned out well). 

Third Person : — kebar amma 
nir^so thoh^lak ah^, Mother Nirso has shut the doox*. 

^irr er’^Sf "Sk dnm hhadrl mar^ 

^elainh^, takha*i pher ailanh^ ach*^ Dina and Bhadri died {pO'^'t)^ 
then (^’.e., now) they have come (perfect ) back again. 
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ts 3^ ^fw, satida dSh'^ ptirdy^ auro 

bahiB rah'Hauh acJi^ give the goods in Ml weight, more also has 
remained hi arrear (with you) (he., you have still to give more 
to make full weight). 

236. The second form of the perfect is not so common as 

the first form. It is made in exactly the reverse way to the 
method of making the first form. Here it is the present tense of the 
auxiliary verb which is conjugated with the past participle. In 
the case of transitive verbs the participle is put in tlie instru- 
mental case, — ^thus dekh°‘ls cht^ I have seen — or in the 

locative, — thus ^ dehh^Ie cht. In both of these forms 

if n is often substituted for ^ Z, especially by the vulgar, — thus 

^ dekh^ne cht or ^ deJch^ne chi. The past participle, 
whether in the instrumental or in the locative, does not change for 
gender. 

In the case of intransitive verbs, the past participle is in the 
nominative form, and is liable to inflection for gender. Thus 

^ sutal fern. ^ sutal^ cht, I have slept. This 

form of intransitive verbs has very often (in fact generally) very 
little of the meaning of the perfect tense about it. ^ sutal 

cM^ for instance, generally means ‘I am asleep’ rather than ‘I 
have slept.’ Sometimes, however, the sense of the perfect is quite 
plain. Examples of both uses will be found below. 

It is unnecessary to give tables of the termination of this 
form of the perfect. In transitive verbs the past participle (in 
the instrumental or locative) is unchangeable (either for person 
or for gender). In intransitive verbs it is only changeable for 
gender. The only thing that changes for person is the auxiliary 
verb, and of this any appropriate form may be used. 

237. The following are examples of this form of the perfect 
of transitive verbs : — 

First Person .—^5^ W 1 # 

ap^nek otay hateh mot calai'^ah* ? Tin^ mot ladk^'W cMj 
how many well-buckets (worked by cattle) are in use in your 
(farm) ? Well, 1 have yoked three well-buckets. 
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-W^J ^ ^ ^am eAj^m mclr^ha mi 

hahut daiir-dhup haili (see § 306) chi^ I liave made great exertions 
in killing it. 

Second Person :—t ^?ri- 4'^, I haJiinz na¥ smi«W 

chdh, have you not lieard this saying ? 

I have not noted in literature any instance of the occurrence 
of the third person of this form of the pei’fect of a transitive 
verb. 

The following are examples of the use of this tense in an in- 
transitive verb : — 

First Person: — saherehcalal GJit,lhn.veBt^Tted 

I started) at dawn. 

W siindh ganga^ cor^ hai del (see 

§ 312) cU, hear, 0 Ganges, having committed theft, I have come 
(or am come). 

I have not come across any example of the second person. 

Third Person .— TorTfsT jpdni ha* 

risHd hinahar hdn^ hhBl (see § 322) ach\ owing to the rain not 
falling there has been great loss. 

^ i fis 

^ agur sabhak eJian gucch sahh pdkal taM wl 

Utak'’ rahal ach'^ ki jak'‘ra S(f ras cil¥ rahal ach\ sacli ripe bunches 
of grapes having hung from the trellis have remained {i.e., are 
there), that the jnioe has remained dripping (cf. § 342) (i.e., keeps 
■^Ppiag). > 

^ ( v.L wf^ ) WTOT sS janamala achi (or 

chathi) mdrata toM, he has taken birth (who) will kill thee (Man 
i. 377). 

vxx t ^ 

jah^ marad lai joban sehH§, sS marad haisal chauk deb<^hn nadtk 
dhSr, the man for whom you kept your virginity, that man is 
seated (for you) by the stream of the river Debha. 

238. The Pluperfect Indicative is formed on the same 
principles as the second form of the perfect, substituting the past 
tense of the verb substantive for the present of the verb substan* 
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tiye. Tims dehliHB^ dehhHB, dehh^nB^ de- 

hh^ne) chalald^^ I had seen ; sMal ckalah^^ I had 

slept. Instead of chalah^, etc,, we may as nsnal have 

raM, etc. There is nothing corresponding to the first form of the 
perfect ; we never meet forms like W dekliHah^ dial 

This tense not only has the sense of a pluperfect, Imt is also 
used to signify that the action happened a long time ago. Thus, 
dekTiHe chalah^ means either ‘ I had seen,’ or ‘ I saw a 
long time ago.’ 

I have given sutal olialah^ (fern. ^fr|% suiaP' 

clihala’hP) as the form of the pluperfect of an intransitive verb. 
It is necessary to add that natives of Mithila tell me that (in 
this tense only) intransitive verbs may also be treated as if they 
were transitive so that we can also have sut^li cJialali^. 

I have, however, never met such a form in literature. 

It is unnecessary to give a table of the terminations of this 
tense. The following are examples of its use in literature : — 

239, (a) Transitive verhs— 

First Person ^ ham 

toh^rct pahile hass% mi ufaunB (see § 273 fE.) raliiah'^^ formerly 
(long ago) I ridiculed you in sport. 

Seco7id Person ^ W (or or ^ ) W ^ 

jakhan dhai (see § 314) Uli (or leni or lene) chali tahhan 
chdrab kt raha% when you had caught me, then what letting go 
was there to you {ue., why did you let me go) ? 

Third Person Wff^T WpT ^ ^ Wl% \ 

t m wrft ii 

jatawd jani kara leni chali smidari ! 

$e sahha sopalaha tdhi Q 

The fair one made over everything to thpse from whom she 
had taken them (Yid. x. 2), Here iBni is shortened to 
lene for the sake of metre. 
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240, (b) Intransitive verbs — 

Mrst Person :—XTp( ( for 

^ rat^ ham sutal chalnh^ appan (for ap°na) sir^hi ml, at mVlit 
I was asleep in my own tent. 

yBl tha'afr^y I bad gone. See next example. 

Second Person\--‘^^ ^ ^^rRT 

I Icathz laz otay gel chalah^ ? otay hamar 

hhet ach'^. Ok^Q'cL dBhhaz gel chalah^, wby had you gone there ? 
My field is tliere. I had gone to see it. 

Third Person :— 'Virif W fwmrfr W li^ apan 

sahh dhan nrdy hhihJinri hhai gBl chal, having squandered all his 
property, he had become a beggar. 

XTW Q^am, ram, "kah^ he uthal chalaliy 

crying ‘Earn, Rto’ he was arisen {i.e,y arose). 

'ssf^r afr^pc wfl- Iw ahira goar gEl hafaiya^ 

hhadri hazsal rahaz, Ahira Goar went to Kataiya ; BhadrI was 
seated (there). 

sat nidB sutal^ chal^ pliehunl, 
Phekuni {name of a woman) was asleep in seven sleeps. 

It will be noted that, as in the case of the perfect, many of 
the examples of the intransitive! verb are not true pluperfects (so 
far as sense goes) at all. 

The hd as an Auxiliary. 

241. In Hindi there is a set of periphrastic tenses formed 
with the ho, become, as the auxiliary. Most of them are 
veiy rare. As given in the grammars, under various fancy names, 
they are : — 

, calHa hdu, I may be going. 

cal^td hoUgn, I shall be going. 

^^?TT calHH hotf^, had I been going. 
cala hou, I may have gone. 

Cain hdugH, I shall have gone, 
cald, hbidf had I gone. 
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f 

Ifc would be, no doubt, possible to concoct parallel tenses in 
Maitbilf, but I have never met any example of any of them except 
one of the first, which, also, I may add, is the one which is most 
common in Hindi, 

The one example which I have noted is : — 

hon disa ke abait Jwai haliah^ 
bujhay, having explained tell {i.e., tell clearly) in what direction 
he may he {i.e,, is probably) coming. 

It wdll be sufficient to dismiss this and the other connected 
tenses with these remarks. I shall not refer to them again. If 
met with they will be easily recognized. 

In the following chapter I give a complete paradigm of the 
conjugation of the regular transitive and of the . regular intransi- 
tive verb, with roots ending in consonants. The roots chosen as 
examples are dBkhf see, and snt, sleep. 

0 ^- 

CHAPTm IV, 

Conjugation of. the Begular Verb. 

242. In the following parMigms attention must be s^ain 
called to the regular shortening of the antepenultimate vowel as 
explained in §§ 32 and ffi and § 176. When the vowel of the 
I'oot is WT the practice is to shorten it to ^ a, not to ^ un- 
less this would cause ambiguity. Thus one form of the third per- 
son past indicative of the v^WtiT foegio, is lag^lai^ not 
because in Maithili there is no lag^ begin, 

with which it can be confused. But the long form of the first 
person of the same tense of the strike, is 

not marHai, because the latter might he confused with the 
i?TW he died, the long form "of the third person of the 

?7iar, die. 


25 


A. TRANSITIVE VERB. 

dehh^ see. 

243. (a) (1) Old Present, ' i see,’ &c. 

¥hORT FOEM. n LONG FORM, | REDUNDANT FORm” 


194 
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244. (a)(2) Present Conditional, ‘(if)lsee, I may see,’ &c. 

SHORT FOKM. j LONG FORM. i REDUNDANT FORM. 


§ 244, ] 


Present Conditional. 
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245, (a) (3) Imperative, ‘let me see, see thou,’ 


MaitMU O^m-mmar. 


[§ 245. 
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§ 249.] Mild Imperative, 

246. MiM Imperative. 

Second person,---^fw^ dekhihB, dekhid, dekhiyd, 

dekhidhi dekhihd^ dekhiank^ dekki- 

hauk, dekhihaunh^, dekhihatJi}^ dekJi^- 

hahinTd^ please to see, 

247. Bespectful Imperative, * 

Second person , — iirrt dBhlialjat, isn^> dBkJial jdo, 
be pleased to see, 

248. Bespectful Future. 

Second person, — WC9^ dekhal jdet, dBklial 

jdeUgd^ you will be pleased to see, be good enough to see. 

249. Future Indicative. 

First Form. — This is the same as the present conditional (a) 
(2), to which the termination if gd (poetically S gai or yrsf gae) 
may optionally be added. Thus dekhl or ^^~if dekht»gd, I 
shall see. 


260. (6) (4) Future indicative. Second form. ‘ I shall see,’ &c. The termination 
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253. (o) (6) Present Indicative. tJncontracted form. ‘ I see/ &g. • ‘ I am seeing/ &c. 

(The Auxiliary verb does not change for gender, except in the second person of the long form of Group I.) 



Present Indicative. 


'HOSHara: 



254 (c) (6) Present Indicative* Contracted form. ‘I see/ &c . ; ‘I am seeing/ itc. (The feminine is the 

same as the masculine, except in the second poi'son of tiie long form of (h'onp T.) 
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256. (c) (7) Imperfect Indicative. Contracted Form. ^ I was seeing,’ &o. (The feminine is the same as 

the masculine, except in the third person of the short form of Grionp I and of Group II, and in the 
long form of the second person of Group I. ) 
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In both the above forms of the Imperfect Indicative any optional form of the past tense of the auxiliaiy verb 
may be employed, as explained in § 231. 
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§ 257 .] Past Indicative, Transitive. 



* These forms are peculiar to poetry. In the modern language they are only used by the Tulgar. 


258. (.^} (&) Perfect indicative, iu-st Form. ‘ 1 have seen,’ &e. 
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§ 264i. [ Conjugation of the Megidar IntransUiva V erh, 209 

261. 'V'erbal Houns and Infinitives. 

{ov deJch) (oblique form, dekhai or 

dekhd)i the act of seeing. 

(2) dekhah (obL form, dekli^bd), tbe act of seeing, 

to vSee. 

(3) dekhai (obL form, dekhHd), tlie act of seeing. 

* 262. iSTonn of Agency. 

dekh^hdh' or dehhMDahj one who sees. 

263. Participles. 

Present: — dekhait (fern. dekhait^), seeing. 

Past : — dekhai (fern. dekhaP)^ seen. 

Conjunctive : — ^fmdeklP {^dekh), deklP hat, w 

d§k}P kd, or dBkh^ hatka, having seen. 

Adverbial dekhitajp, on seeing, in the act of see- 

ing, immediately on seeing. 

B. mTEANSITIVE VERB, 

-v/^rf 3i(t^ sleep. 

264. It is only necessary to give paradigms of those tenses 
of the intransitive verb which are formed from the past participle. 
In the other tenses it is conjugated exactly like the transitive 
verb. 

As the intransitive verb has no direct object, those forms 
of the verb which have special reference to the object, viz,, 
Groups III and IV, and the long forms in au of Groups I and II 
can only refer to the indirect object. The mode of their em« 
ployment is explained in § 189. 
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268. id) (10) Pluperfect Indicative. ‘ I had slept,’ &c. ; ‘ I slept a long time ago,’ Ac. ; ‘ I was asleep/ c^c. 


§ 268.] GonjwjaUon of the Begnlar Iniramitive Verb, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Yocalio Roots. 

269. The roots of the verbs conjugated in the preceding* 
chapter end in a consonant. If a root ends in a vowel, the same 
terminations are added, but when these commence with a vowel, 
changes, which require explanation, occur in the method of suf- 
fixing them to the root. 

The same is the case with verbs whose roots end in ah, in 
which the ^ b represents an older semi- vowel ^ v, which is, as a 
general rule, ixltimately derived from a Sanskrit "Cf p. The conju- 
gation of these verbs runs parallel with that of verbs in a, but 
at the same time differs from them in certain particulars. Owing 
to the nature of these roots in ah, I class them a.s vocalic 
roots for convenience of treatment. 

Yocalic roots may end in ’SEfr a, ^ t h ^ iZ or 

^ 0 . They will be dealt with in that order. 


Roots in a and dh. 


270. Of all vocalic roots these are by far most common. 
Yerbs whose roots end in d include all potential passives (see 
§ 333), a large number of intransitive verbs, and the transitive 
verb y m kha, eat. 

Yerhs whose roots end in ah include nearly ail eausals 
and double eausals (see §§ 334 and ff), a certain number of tran- 
sitive verbs, and the intransitive verbs gab, sing., 

pachHah, repent, and dh, come, ah is irregular in 

some of its foims and will be dealt w-ith in § 312, although in 
this chapter I have freely used regular forms in the examples, 
gah follow's the other roots in d6, except that as they 
are transitive and it is usually intransitive, it in such cases takes 
the intransitive forms of the past tenses. When used as a trau- 


§ 272 .] 
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Vocalic Boots in ^j a and oh. 


sitive verb it is conjugated as such. Tlius, — gaol, lie sang 
(intransitive) ; but (‘Vid. xxiii, 11) eh gaol, I sang this 

(transitive). 

27L As a great many verbs kave both, potential passive 
and causal forms, we frequently notice pairs of eacli conjugation 
running side by side. Thus from tlie deJcJi, see, we kave 

the potential passive dehlid, be visible, and the causal 

dehhah, cause to see, sliow. The past participle of tlie 
former would be dekhael and of tlie latter dekhdoL 

dekhailali^ would mean ‘ I was visible,’ deklmulali^ 

'would mean ‘ I caused to see.’ 

The following are examples of these roots, with the past parti- 
ciple in each case - 


A. Verbs in «. 


Boot. 

^'Xdelcha, be visible, 
aghd, be satiated, 
ghah^rd, be confused, 
har^hard, be flunied, 
l^^hd, eat, 


Past Participle. 
dekhael, 
aghdeL 
ghah^rdel. 
har^'hofael, 
khdel. 


B. Verbs 

dekhab, show, 
pah, obtain, 

3rT«r gdh, sing, 

IpachHdh, repent, 

272. As usual {vide §§ 32 ff) the termination u or dh 
is liable to be shortened in the antepenultimate. It is usually, 
however, retained long before a final ^ ai or ^ au. Thus '^ri^ 
pdhai, 'CTT^ pdhau, as explained in § 176. Before ^ ait of the 


in dh, 

dehhdol. 

pool. 


3n^rr^ gaol. 
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T-resent participle ah is as usual sLorteiied, as in paba-if. 
Terbs in 5, on tbe other hand, make the present participle as in 
IcMit or hhSyit. 

When the final vowel of a root in a comes befoi'e a termi- 
nation beginning with ^ a, the two together become s,. 
Thus kM + ^ a becomes kJiael (really for 

khayal, with euphonic inserted), eaten or I ate ; khl + 
becomes ^ 17 ^ hhaeb, to eat or I shall eat. Before f ai. it 
usually remains unchanged, as in dekMai. he .sees, but in the 
present participle, the teimination ^ ait becomes ? 7 r it, and 
before the t i the a eitlier remains unclianged or inserts a 
^ y ; thus, ns above, ^r?vr kMit or klidyit, eating. As usual 

(see §§ 11, 14) ^ i is often employed for 7 e, and vice vena, so that 
we may meet forms such as kMH, khaib or khM. 
In all these cases, when the « i.s shortened under the ante- 
penultimate rule, the two vowels together become ^ ai (often 
written, jis usual ^ ai or ae, see § 13). Thus khailah^ 

1 ate, khaibai, I shall eat, khaitali^' (if) I had eaten. 

273. With roots ending in ^ sb, the procedure is some- 
what different. As a general rule, before ^ «, the ^ Sh plus 
^ a becomes ^o. Thus dekMb + ah becomes 

dekhaob (poetical form; for the usual form .see below), I 
shall show d becomes dekMol, I 

showed. In the form dekhabath* (3rd person, Short Form, 

Gionp II, Old Present), the ^ h is preserved unchanged. 

Before terminations commencing with ^ ai or au the ^ b i.s 
usually retained. Thus dekhsbai, dekhnbau (3rd per- 

son, Long Form, Group I, Old Present) ; Present Participle 
dekh'^bazt, wp shortening of the antepenultimate. Before ^ i 
or t ^ ab remains unchanged, as in f ^yfr dekhabt, I show. 
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274. In tlie modem language tliere is a tendency to assimila te 

ilie conjugation of roots in WTW dh to tlsat of tbose in d. A 
glance at the paradigm will show that many o}>tional forms are 
hoiTowed from the latter conjngation. In the 2nd verhal iioiin 
and in the fntnre the conjugation in d has almost ousted the 
original one. We have just seen that the old poetical form of the 
first person future was deJchdob, 1 shall show. In the 

modern language it is, however, always delchdeb. A refei*- 

ence to the paradigm will show how completely the original 
o-conj ligation has disappeared in the future. It has only survived 
in the third form of the tense. 

On the other hand, the past tense, the one most frequently 
employed, strongly preserves the o-conj ligation. The conjugation 
of roots in d, has here entirely' failed to gain a footing. In 
this tense, and elsewhere in similar circumstances, when d-o 

becomes a-o, under the antepenultimate rule, the two adjacent 
vowels coalesce, and are usually written *5^ au. Thus, 
delchdol oi* dehhaulaJi^, I showed. 

275. In the following paradigms, I take as the model of a 

root in ^ d the dehhd, he visible, and as the model 

of a root in dh, deJchah, sIioast. I only give the short 

and long forms of Groups I and II. The redundant fdrms of these 
two groups, and the forms of Groups III and lY can be made 
from these without any difficulty. In cases where any difficulty 
is likely to arise, I solve it in additional notes. It is only neces- 
sary to give the four simple tenses, the verbal nouns, and the 
participles. The periphrastic tenses can easily be made from 
these materials. Even for the four simple tenses, I only give the 
most common forms. * 

One other remark should be made. I liave throughout 
spoken of roots ending in dh. This termination is veiy often 
written ^y^ dw or dr, and is even so pronounced in South Mithila, 
Thus, instead of dehhdht, we hear ^^y?t deMimin or deTclidvi, 

28 
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and so tliimigliout. There is no doubt that in the best standard 
Maithili the correct forms are those with ^ h, though ^ forms 
will often be found in literature (generally due to careless writ- 

iiag). 


§ 276.] 


Vocalic Boots in a and ah. 
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277. (5) (4) Future Indicative. Second Form. 
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278. (&) (4) Future Indicative. Third Fonn. 


Vocalic Roots in and 








280. {d) (8) Past Indicative. 


§ 280.] 
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281. Verbal Hoiins and Infinitives. 

, ^ ( 1 ) ■; 

ieMa?/ ( an optional dehhah^ ov de- 

iuicl usual spelling of de^ hhmj (often spelt deMiai 

Jihat or dekliae), the con- or deJchae), the act of 

ditiou of being visible ; obi. The oblique form of 

,7 7 -. dekJmh^ is dekhahat' 

dekhae ov dekhaij, . " 

(with the usual Tariations of 
spelling), or deklmha- 

That of dekhay is 

p dekhay. 


dekhdeb ; obi. f dekhaeb ; obi. 

dehhazhn ; the condition of being dekhaiba ; the act of showing, 


visible, to be visible. 


to show. 


dekMel; obi. | d£klhdol ; obi. 

dekhaild ; the condition of being | dekhatdd ; the act of showing, 
visible. ! . 


282. Participles. 


Present . 


^^'3;?r dekhait, seeing. 


dekJiHmit, showing. 


dekhdel, seen. 


dekhdol, shown. 


283. The following are examples of the use of verbs whose 
roots end in u. ■ 

(a) (1) Old Present : — 

«ft «K 1 *rfc srra, photna U Ur carhay 


Vocalic Boots in d. 


■■§. 283.1 


ke bhrxiin rnarai ; 'inar^ jay^ Bhadri liaring aimed an arrow strikes 
Photra. He dies. 

ammaf dyur ke khao. who eats soar 

grapes P 

# ^tsT arra w? srff wiftj i ^ ’Cf n 

^ iir vk ? w r ^ "gsr ^ n 

. 'Cs. ■" ,. , 

se kona fhmna Jatai naltJ jailii | kai hen agan-ahu $o baharntJn 1} 
kni heri sapa d'harae lai jafJiix hti heri cnna daln Imdi kltdfldW 

^Vllat place is there where he does not go ! How often does 
he go outside the court -yard ! How often does lie catch, hold of«a. 
snake and cany it away {thinking it a piece of rope) ! How often 
does he eat lime thinking it is curds. (Man. iii, 2, 4). 

(a) (2) Present Conditional : — 

xrf?r^T^^ ?rt naJd pati.yah'^ to dhile. (if) she do not 

have faith in you, then come. 

{a) (3) Imperative: — 

^\x XT^ wtT sfrfii^T '^x wm mr 

rdkhu war hdt, jdh^^‘ jogiya ghar d, alM ghnri Jdu, friend, heed my 
word, go home to Jogiya let your Honour return (home). 

kahal^kain}i\ ‘ he a,ramid, jah 
jflh. ghar" he said respectfully, ^ O mother, go, go homed 

WX^, hlidh^ pibdh, cain kardh, eat, drink, be 

happy. 

P recat ke Form : — hWdh din lejailiBf please 
take (it) away tomorrow. 

(fo) (4) Future Indicative : — 

tinu mama hJiagina jaeh 
katidyd sikm\ we three, uncle and nephews, will go to Kataiya to 
hunt. 

Imm^ro samadhiyd le ke Jaibaic 

jogiyd^ iiaving taken our message also, you will go to Jogiya. 

¥ srpl (for § 271) ham^- 

rd petak dg^ eld sa naJd mijhdet (for mijhdit), the fire of mj belly 
cannot be extinguished (potential passive) by this. 

23 
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TfrfT^ ’^rrh’, bahu sutHB rahHuh ; na¥ jaitah, 
(my) sons will remain asleep ; they will not go. 

^t^^ haiiaha-anhi se paralae hUa^ (if) 
he will eat, a whole age passeth away (see § 193). 

(c) (5) Past Conditional : — 

^ -Jiamiah^ toh^rB jaka ann tauUtah^ 
takhan ai ^ao bhar^ emhar omhar sa mag^ na¥ khattah^, if, like yon, 
I had (traded and) weighed out food, I should not to-day have 
eaten after begging a quarter of a seer (of food) from here and 
there. 

i c) (6) Present Indicative 

IcaJi^lanh} je ^ ahird hahU j BicJiat ? hahHahJe jdi^cM gaik hatfiSn, 
he (honorific) said, ' 0 Ahira, where are you (non-honorific) go- 
ing ?’ he (non-honoi*ific) said, ‘ I am going to (my) cowshed.’ 

W MTXfi theh^m dhaine jdit ac¥ 

urHih clih, taking his crutch along with him, he is going to Ui^sl 
village. 

(d) (8) Past Indicative :— 

fw ^qnr^ am dor Mrar na- 

gar^ supkde ka pardel^ the leopard and the wolf, hiding their tails, 
ran away. 

rT^iT m9^ WTT, takhana sabahu mUi khmla tdra^ 

■, .Js^. ■ ■ , 

then all, having united, ate (poetic for Wiailah) the fM 

fruits. (Man. v, 11). 

^ W xrff^i^trsf (for agn* frajwalit 

dehh} dhurt sahh parayHdh {for par aildh)y seeing the fire blazing, 
the knaves ran away. 

{Note, — ^Here we have an honorific form used in its original 
signification of a non-honorific plural. This sometimes occurs in 
literature). 

^if?r W ^^^jatapaulanhi (v^VTW pah) khailanhi 

kM) sahha hastu, all the things that he could get he ate. 
(Man. V, 30). 
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Verbal Honns. 

ei«6S hanm snn^ dmd 

bhadn gBl kJvisiyay, so much words having heard, Dina and Bhadri 
became angry. (See § 342), 

The genitive of ^iiqr khay^ the act of eating, vis,, khoteh^ 

is used to mean “ food.” Thus ^ 

ap^nU ap^nd ghat m§ stmnar hhaek hare-gd^ you will, each in your 
own house, prepare beautiful food. 

^ fft ^re?fY ^ Wl*, 07m lens jaihe 

to log hahHan je nrli^rd nrh^i'i cM^ in taking them aw^ay with us 
(i,e., if we take them away wnth us) in that way people will sa|r 
to you that we are each a pair in concubinage. 

^ 3frp5;, ne-m kemine (for her ails) jehana dJienu 

gdt, like a covr on losing her calf. (Man. iii, 17). 

Present Participle : — See Present Indicative. 

Of. also nirdl^si Idk hhdjya 

hhdyit (for khditi) chath^^ people who are not lazy are eating food. 
{Punish Pariksd, p. 51). 

Past Participle : See Past Indicative. 

Conjunctive Participle: 

•srr^ ^ '3e€tt% ftsrr dhdmih 

sahad smi^ ufhHlh^ dmd hhadrik mdi cihdy, haying heard the 

voice of Dhami, the mother of Dina and Bhadri, being startled, 

* 

rose up, 

284. The following are examples of the use of verbs whose 
roots end in dh. 

(1) (a) (h) Old Present, asid Present Conditional : — 

w ymj m w ^ 1 elHd 

sahh M kicck^ kai dekkdM tS cdM je hujhi jay, if, having done 
something I show it to them, then they ought to understand/ 

W'pl ^*«r<|sr, ahait^ cJiau godht guj^rdh, she is 

coming to you (that) she may cause you to bear testimony. 
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¥tfw ^ W hichi hana Icai phala sabha pae, tliej 

all obtain as the fruit arrows (sliai'p as) scorpions. (Man. x, 52). 

■ f^?r sUt^ Uth^ nit din simij 

ke hath titihdha% daily, wlien the}' go to rest, and when they rise, 
tliey raise tlieii" bands to the sun (and pray). 

(1) (e) Imperative: — 

T ^fTT ?Trf%T dhiT/a pntd. taliir 

vvlyak habeU deJchab^ hulloa, o-ii*ls and boys, show (me) Tahir 
MiyI’s bouse. 

’SCTcCr caldJi, ho dada, dhuni nflidhahr 

come, 0 brother, lift up the brazier (of fire); 

«n?r % bahoran mama he Idh^hoh holdy. 

having called uncle Bahoran, bring him (here). 

(h) (4) Future : — 

( Old forms ) : — 

^5f ^iTer II 

dfhama hliae hama apanaM dob I 
jehana hanata pimu tehana bandoba H 

I myself will come, having become (incarnate as) the eighth 
(child), as it will become (necessary), so will I bring it to pass. 
(Man. i, 32). 

3113? WWK 1 

W ^ II 

gde mahisi sarahara lagdoba { 
lutaba sakala hrajajata dhana pdoha ii 

I will confiscate to government his cows and she-bulfaloes, 
and plunder all Vraja of all the wealth 1 can find (in it). (Man. 
vi, 28). , ■ 

k nandl M% rasa rUi bacdoha, thou 

wilt {«*.«., shouidest) conceal the way of love from (thy) sister-in- 
law. (Vid.xi, 12). ‘ . , • 
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(^Modevn forms) : — - ■ ■ . 

^xfif 3it^x ^wt 

Jchuh akar^ a;pan gah^na kap^rak stinarHal aor muhak aimak- 
cvinak dekhaeb, with much swagger I shall display the bejiiity of 
(my) ornaments and clothes, and the glory of my countenance. 

ham ap^nek bhal 

mmuih aor sadci gun gaeb^ I shall revere yon, and ever sing your 
praises. ■ ' 

I ^■pi' w ViWm'V^, jal^di rupaia 

asid haru ; naJd ta picJiu pachHlieh, realize (honorific) the money 
qnickly ; otherwise yon (honorific) will afterwards repent. 

ekara ucito phala paihaha (for 
paibdh) kali, on the morrow shalt thou obtain the fitting frnit of 
this. (Man. i, 38). 

’^V^ I 

kaJialaka sdjha hainara jd dot a i 
jihaitajde ekan naM pdot a I 

said they, ‘ if they shall come before ns, not one will obtain 
(permission) (i.e., be able) to go away alive.’ (Man, viii, 43). 

*rsstw # ^*r ’If mru du- 

bat tdkatld je kon dzs sau sal^hes aiddh, they w'atch the roads in 
the four directions, (to see) from what direction Salh§s tvill 
come... . , ■ 

{c) (5) Past Conditional 

’Srf5fw|' ?fr W janitah^ to hag<^ha 

m§ bar^dl tamdku lad^haitiai, if I had knotvn, I should have 
loaded a bullock with tobacco in Bagha. 

wr ?fr Jaiih^rt ek^rd 2 -^ahalt, 

to atyant kh'ttst hoit, (if) a jew’eller had found this, he tvould have 
been very happy. 

autanh\ durdgaw.au 

karaiiainh^ jamaiyd jajar^, (if) they had come to JSjari, his sons- 
in«law would liave celebrated the durdgaman ceremony. -- 
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(c) (6) Present Indicative : — 

«rr?: wa^ hofah nam chi^p^hait cln. we 

are concealing the names of onr father and mother. 

^5? liamtoh^ra eh haliinl sun^hai- 

oliiah'^^ I am causing you to hear (telling you) a stoiy* 

i .^-nr § ^ hanauU mB sat sai 

paftha ahhnrha me hhel^hait ach^, in Kanaiili he causes seA'eii 
hundred athletes to play do gymnastics) on his arena. 

But * . 

'9'^ I -9^^ '9X, ek sat ekais dand 

hhelmt acid ahMrha par, he performs one hundi'ed and twenty 
exercises (cognate accvsaUon of an intransitive verb) on the arena. 

W €f^ ^ ^ ^ sadd hJi&hd hhik^ kaH 

Jiam^rd sahh k§ hhar^kahai-acld, they make us quarrel by their 
continual barking. 

wf^ tinie gdfB ahait chafld, the three (i*eapect- 
ed people) are coming. 

^ abaid chau, she is coming to you. (See under Old 

Present). 

■qrftr vnCR, pani ahait 

cJiauk, tejait ahait chauh paran, without water athirst) he is 
coming to you, he is coming to you giving up his life (i.e., at the 
point of death). 

(d) (8) Past Indicative ; — 

9 ^ ir i 

t ^ II 

hidydpati eha gdola, safanl ge | 
t thiha naha rasa rtti !( 

(Saith) Yidyapati, ‘ I sang this, 0 friend, 

This is the way of young love.’ (Vid. xxiii, 11). 

G^idah kos pakafid cauMdari likMol, corak ha^inr nak^ 
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paol, I caused (letters) to be written to the police of fourteen kos 
(round) Pakaria, and I found no trace of the thief. 

^ ^1% W ki kah^ kai Jiam^ra handh 

kholauUh\ saying what (on what pretext) did you (fern.) get me 
released (from my) bonds ? 

“9^ f^«r ^ ek din o af^nd beta sabli 

k§ bajanlah^ one day he summoned his sons. 

jata patilanhi JchailanM sahJia 
hastu, he (Krsna) ate all the articles (of food) which he found. 
(Man. T, 30). 

?|fWr kathd sahh sd balnit hi^hmil^kai, he 

remonstrated much (with them) with many words. 

(a) (9) Perfect Indicative 

sm %rr, ek bakas pathdol ach\ se 

ah&k lieP\ I have sent a box, it is for you. 

rpHiT ^ ’^1%, takhan ahU ki kholdoP ach^, then 

I (fern.) have released you. 

(d) (10) Pluperfect Indicative 

^ ham toh^d paliile hasst 

ml npatme (for uranW) rahiah'^', formerly I ridiculed you in sport. 
Verbal Houns: — 

(1) (Obi.) T^rafp; % abac naln pdbae $B kar ah 

you will do that (by which) he will not get (power) to come 
be able to come, abae for dhai, obi. of db^), (Man. viii, 46). 

(3) iTSfhjsr ^ w pacliHauld sd kt hhai sakai-ach^^ 

what can happen from regretting ? 

Participles : — 

Present : — See Present Indicative. 

Past:— wcr isfX sag^ro banal handol 

ghar bigar^ gely all (her) ready-made house (z.e., castle in the air) 
went to pieces. 
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Conjunctive : — 

S ' hhadrl a¥ ke kahait ckathK Bliadri, 
liaviiig come, is saying. 

m'W, sahh milav k(f t~nd sal 
sa kiccli'^ harW joet^ adding all together there wilL.be something 
over three hundred. ♦ 

^ S hath dhai ke lelak uthay, seizing by the 

hand, raising (them) up, he took (them) (i.e.., he lifted them ilp). 

Roots in ^ i and ^ h 

285. Roots in ^ i and X ^ conjugated exactly simi- 
larly, the only difference being that, accoi*ding to the usual 
rule, the long is shortened to X ■ when it falls in the ante- 
penultimate. Indeed the two most important roots of this class, 
Pt or pf, drink, and fw jl or ^ /f, live, may have the z 
either long or short. 

As the model verb, 1 take the \/f% sf, sew. It will be ob- 
served that in the case of the si there are a number of op- 
tional forms, in which the letter ^ h is inserted between two 
concurrent vowels. In the case of the two verbs pi or ^ pf, 
drink, and ji or ^ live, it is important to note that 

tliey almost invariably employ the forms with ^ b. Indeed, I may 
say, that I have never seen or heard the forms without the ^ /> in 
the case of these two verbs, though natives tell me they can be 
used. The fact is that in these two verbs the is not inserted, 
hut really belongs to the root, as will be seen when Ave compare the 
Sanskrit forms f^flT pihati^ he drinks, and jivati, he lives. 

It should also be noted that these verbs have their pi*esent par- 
ticiples rTWff pibait and jihait respectively, and insert ^ h 

in other places, wliei’e they are not found in the case of sL 
In order to illustrate the peculiarities of these two verlrs, I give 
the conjugation of -v/fV pi or pi alongside of that of .v/, 
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to facilitate comparison. In the case of v^ftf fi or when 

there are two fdrms^ one with long i; i and the other with short 
^ I only give the one with long t h and it must he remem- 
bered that a form with short ^ i can also be used. or ^ 

jt, live, is conjugated exactly like v^ftr pi or ft pi. 
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288. (6) (4) Future Indicative. Third Form. 
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289. (c) (5) Past Conditional. 

'Had I .sewn,’ &c . ; ‘I .slionld have sewn,’ c%c. ‘Had I drnnlc,’ &c. ; H should have driiiik/ 
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291. Verbal ISTouns. 

(1) si ; obL siai or (1) ; obL ; 

sihai ; tlie act of sewing. tlie act of drinking, 

(2) sidb; obi. t^WWT (2) obL 

siaha, siha ; tbe act of ; tbe act of drinking, to 

sewing, to sew, drink. 

(3) ; obi. (3) ^tul ; obi. 

siala, sila ; tbe act of ; tbe act of drinking, 

sewing. ' 

292. Participles. 

Present, 

siut^ Slit, ftr^cr jpibait, drinking, 

siaity sewing. 

Past, ■■■ ■ 

sial, siul^ sewn. [ pinl, drunk. 

293. It must be added that tbe root 1% si also sometimes 
takes tbe forms of ftf pi or ^ pz ( compare Sanskrit 
szvijatiy be sews), but those given above are tbe usual ones. These 
three roots (f% si^ pi^ ^ ji) are tbe only roots in i which I 
have come across. 

294 I have met no examples of ^ f% si in literature, but 
tbe following are examples of tbe two others : — 

(a) (1) Old Present: — 

wrff ^ I 

^nrc im-xsT arf ^ ftt « 

hJianaht bidyapati fau payajihB \ 

adhara stidha^rasa Jau paya pzhe \\ 

Saitb Vidy§pati, ‘it (the bee) will live, so long as it drinketb 
tbe nectar of (your) lower lip.' (Vid. ii, 5)* 
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I 

5^ II 

lohhita madliuhara hcvusala cmumra 1 
nalm msa jpihu ahagd.lu\\ 

The bee, tempted (by its sweetness), cleverly seai^clieth tor 
it, and, diving (into tbe lotas) sips tlie fresli honey. (Yid. 
xxix, 2 ).„ , ■ 

mix ! 

<tY I! 

jai pidhiai adJuira sudhn ram j 
tau paya Jthufhi jtbe \{ 

.Having gone (to her), cause her to drink (caMsaJ verb) tlie 
nectar of tli}- lower lip ; then may she indeed live (present 
conditional) live with life). (Yid. x, 10). 

W ^"t ^ ^rfsf i) 

jammia Iwada hihhahata haijdni 1 
^asu paccJii hyo pibai na pdni n 

Knowing the pool (in) the Jaimina (to be) like poison, no 
beast (or) bird drinks (its) ^vater. (Man. iv, 20). 

m -^x ^x xm 3T I 
w TOTft: ii 

td para hhamara pibaya {iov pihai) rasa^ sajam gt i 
haisala pankha pasari \\ 

On it, 0 friend, a bee drinks nectar, seated with outspread 
wings. (Yid. .xv, 6). 

(«) (3) Imperative : — 

hliah^ pibdh^ cam karah^ eat, drink, be 

happy. 

m ^ ^ i 

^^x ^ 1 
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juga jt^g a jihathu^ hasathu lakha kasa | 
limnam ahkdiga hunaha honci dosa || 

May lie live for ages (even tliongli) lie dwell a hundred 
thousand hos (away from me). It is my misfortune. What 
fault is it of his ? (Vid. Iviii, 2). 

(Jj) (4) Future:— 

Iff ^»rcr ^ ffi I %% I srff k 

^ ^ fft ■JRB ^ WrfJ f 5 ‘ harnHS, gaik dUdJi pile ! muh 

hlielauh pibaik ! ’ * naJd, re aJdra^ dudh pibai deh§y to eh jimn 

tamdku cKmJ ‘ you will drink the milk of my coiv 1 3 ^ou have made 

to you there is become) a mouth for {lit, of ) drinking ! ’ ‘ If 
you will not. 0 cowherd, give me milk to drink, then give me 
one mouthful of tobacco.’ (Also example of 1st Verbal noun), 

mddhaha dha^ na jmti rah% O Mad- 
hava, come. The fair one (fern.) will live no (longer) (Vid. x, 1). 

(c) (6) Present Indicative *. — 

^tsTT 3rT?:?K ^ sma gaik dudh lai 

pihait ach^ giddmijaf, Gulami Jat takes and drinks the milk of the 
cow Sina. 

(c) (7) Imperfect Indicative : — 

din^ hhadri jibait dial uhe . 
gahait raliai, when Dina and Bhadri w'ere living, they used to 
sing that (song). 

WT faro wft aftfim «nrc irfr 

Jo jihait chalah diiiS, hhadri jogiya nagar, leauno 
musahar^ni nah^ hailah s^dr^ ii Dina and Bhadri were living in 
Jogiya town, not one Musahar’s wife would (have dared to) adorn 
herself. (Here the Past Indicative is employed in the sense of 
the Past Conditional). 

{d) ( 8 ) Past Indicative-:— ' 
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ehana haesa teji fahu, ^aradesa gela \ 

Jcusuma fiula (for piulah) maharandit ft 

At sucli (a tender) age my lord left me and went to a far 
country. (There) drank he the nectar of the flower. (Vid. 
Ixvi, 8). 

^ ^ fijw liari hhan peta piula (ior piulak) 

dudJia hdrahhi, Hari joyfully drank his bellyful of milk. (Man. 
ii, 51). 

Terbal Nouns 

(1) For -ftw jplbai (obi.) and ftrw^ ^ihaih (genitive), see 
example of future. So also ^ tp* 1 tirr W i 

^ isrrsyr Mcck^ dtldh dait^ acji} ? nBna sahh M pibaih bhar^ 
hhai jdit chaihj does she give mj milk? There becomes the fill 
of drinking for the children (t.e., she gives all that is wanted for 
the children). 

^ jibae (ioi^ jihai) diao baru bdlaka 

leh, allow (her) to live, but, leather take the child. (Man. ii, 8). 

w*? ahaha (iov dhah) haisaJia (ioT 

haisdh) pihi laJia (for Idh) pdn% come, sit down, take a drink of 
water {pih* Idh is an intensive compound, see § 342). (Yid. 
Ixxx, 4). 

Present Participle : — 

ftnrrsr wn" 3WV «rft jihaita jSe ekau naU pSota, not 

one will be able to go away living. (Man. viii, 43). 

fiflXrr jihait raliait tojogiyd ahail 

pcdaP, (if) they had remained living, then they would have re- 
turned back to Jogiya. 

^ WTW Hft xnc ^ ftrw<r, dekhaP saMies M 
haldlah hhattht par ddru pibait^ I (fern.) saw Salhes drinking 
spirits at a grog-maker*s still. 

Conjunctive Participle 

’Ttxw srft i iinf^ •ftfir € W’EfX hauram nadt m§ pant 

pzb* he upar Maz, he is (coming) up, having drunk water in the 
river Bauram. 


§ 296.] 
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Vocalio RooU in ^ e, ^ w, and a. 

Hoots in e. 

295. Only two roots end in e, viz. de^ give, and # le, 
take. They are irregular throngliout, and tlieir conjiigatioii will 
be given in cliapter VI (§§ 314 :ff). 

Boots in ^ iL and ^ 

296. These are conjugated as follows. It will be seen that, 
•as in the case of verbs in ^ a ^ 6 is often optionally inserted. 
Sometimes we find ^ y instead of w 5* This is practically the 
only irregnlarity. 

The model verbs are cu, drip (intransitive) and 

wash (transitive). 

The most important of the roots in ^ o is the ho, 

become. This is very irregular, and Avill be conjugated in 
chapter VI (§§ 322 If). 



297. (1) (a) Old Present. 
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299. (&) (4) Future Indicative. Third Form. 
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^ Or cuhitah^f and so tliroughont. 


300. ia) (5) Past Conditional. 

' I sliould liave dripped/ &c. ‘ (If) I liad washed/ &c. ; * 1 should have washed/ 



* Or cMtah^f and so throiighont. 


301. id) (8) Past Indicative. 

I dripped/ <fec. (Intransitive). ‘ I washed/ &c. (Transitive.) 
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302. _ Verbal Noun. 

(1) ^c«65;obl. > 1 ^ cuhai, (1) vr dko, UTT dhoi, -snfsr 

cSai, t^e act of dripping. . obi. dhdai, 

dhohai ; tlie act of washing. 

303* Participles. 

' Present, 

cmt, ^fT ciizt, emit j dJidat, ’sn’t^rr dhoef, -sfl^TFr 

i dlwait, washing. 

Past, ■■ ' 

i cual, cuil, dripped. | dhdai, W dhoel, washed. 

Piobablj ^ h can be inserted in many more forms than are 
gi\eii above, but I have not met them. In conversation, a good 
deal depends on the personal equation of the speaker, 

304. The only example of the use of a root in ^ il which I 
have noted in iiteratui*e is the following 

Wa^CT ^ dehhHah je dgilr eh an gucch sahh pdJeal 

faffi melataJk^ rahal ach^^ M jalc^rd sS r as cuh^ rahal acli^, he saw 
that such bunches of grapes were hanging ripe from the tx^ellis, 
that trom them (lit„ from which) the juice kept dripping (Inten- 
^ compound, see § 342). 

ll/xamples of roots in 'Sift d are more common. Such are : — 
ia) (1) OM Present: — 

'r ' 

WTftr ' x r 

ek foyd ama : dosar rdhe cannd, hSe hay ; 
iesar rdhai dudh char* halah^wa, rg, heie hay. 

One (pei’son), the mother, weeps; a second, Ganna weeps^ 
alas, alas! A third, a child leaving (its mother’s) milk, w'eeps, 

ah ! alas, alas ! 


;';r 

f § 304.] 
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[§ 305. 


{a) (3) Imperative:— 

JITS’ habu gor hath dJidUy gentlemen, wash your 

feet and hands, 

'4 

phddh^ aor hatJn sahah^ hi tor^ daih^ do not open the string, and 

break the sticks. 

id) (8) Past Indicative : — 

'Ffltr 1*^ mqr^ Idhh sd mnh pkdelak, by reason 

of greed he opened his mouth. 

L Verbal ISToxiii (oblique) : — 

KT^, lag^lah hdnai rbai, they began to wail (and) 

weep. 

Past Participle : — 

tfTFW Fm W Wr’t dhoal dhael hMrz p&ka 

lagai cahai-ach^, the well-washed sheep is about to fail into the 
slough. (Proverb = there's many a slip, etc.) 

Conjunctive Participle : — 

^rsrfe ^ «rT, roya (tov rol) roya hajali dahaya 
gela (m.c. for g&la) lo, weeping, weeping the collyrium irvas 
washed away (from her eyes). (Yid. xxvi, 4). 

WF hdnJia flide (for fhoi) hari liri- 

dae lag&olz, unloosing (his) bonds, she took Hari to her heart. 

J2W ^ ^ 'SRi pher^ grhasth phd ktf ek eh 

hdtJil deMsatf then the farmer, having opened (the bmidie), gave 
(them) the sticks one by one. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Ieeegular Verbs. 

305, The following verbs are irregular : — 
har^ do, make. 

4/^X dhar^ seize, place, 
mar, die. 


js, go. 

ahy come. 
dS, give. 

-v/w le, take. 

become. 

306. The roots har and dhar sive irregular in the for- 
mation of the past participle and of the tenses derived from it and 
also in the formation of the first and third verbal nouns. The two 
ar^e conjugated on exactly parallel lines. 

The past participle of the do, make, is kail^ 

often widtten kayal, (ue,, W9^) hael, or -as^ haih From 
this the past tense is formed as follows. As before, only the most 
coinmonly used forms of Groups I and II are given : — 


(d) (8) Past Indicative. ‘I did,’ ‘I made,’ &c. 


1 

j SHORT POEM. 

LONG FORM. 

i 

GROUP I. 

GROUP II. 

GROUP I. 

GROUP II. 

§ 1 (Subject : 

; non-honorific. 

1 ; Object: 

On ' non-hononfic.) 

(Subject : 
honorific. 
Object; 
non -honorific ) 

(Subject : 
non-honorific. 

Object ; 
non-honorific.) 

(Subject ; 
honorific. 
Object : 
non-honorific.) 

b, b| : 

1 feaaa7i.«, aR^hail. 

hailiai. 

]■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ * 

2 ; as^haih. 

Same as Isfc 
person. 

Jcaildh. 

Same as 1st per- 
son, but no forms 
for object in 2nd 
person. 

0|r^p8K' hailaJc, 

hailmiy* 

■ GROUP I* 

, 'J-a,'"' 

sjr^fUr kail^'kai. 


Similarly the Perfect is 'fifw kailaJh^ ach^ or ^ 

chf^ and the Pluperfect is kaiW chalah"^. 
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Tlie first verbal noun is regularly but usually rakes 

the form ^ k(u\ ^ Jcaijf or ^ hf. 

The third verbal noun, like the past participle is kaiL uot 
oblique ' 

The dhar^ seize, place, is conjugated exa(?tly like the 
%/WC kar, the dJi being substituted for the ^ k, 

307. The following are examples of the use of the ixu*egiilar 
forms of these verbs. 

i; , 

^ ^ vtfx II 

jahJianaM lela hari kancu achoH \ 
kata ^arajuguii kayala dga mon II 

when Hari snatched away my bodice, how many devices did I 
make, as I twisted my limbs. (Vid. xxxi, 1). 

^ ham a!p^radh hail, I committed a fault. 

^ ifpl kaliio janam hhar* con nah^ 
kaili, never in my whole life did I commit a theft. 

iShh ajgHUdh hailaith, a Imndred thousand 
faults I committed against you. 

€«rr ^ kend kaiU <plidt^rn kB, liow did 

you kill Photra ? 

W ^ isr^ «i8trin %, je¥ mUhi 

dhailB hafaiya, oli^ muhi dhar af^nU ha]p he, with the mouth wu'th 
which you seized (me) in Kataiya, with the same mouth seize 
your own father. 

^ ^ W mm mx, t§, hd dadd, kail gidamtk sdth 

hair, you, 0 brother, made enmity with Gulami* 

^ IFp? W mx mom to eh^ katha par hJmrdsd kaiidlK 

you made belief on {i,e., yon believed) this^ statement. 
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^ t se Ixailak, as he said, so 

■lie did. 

VK wm W3TT^ ^ WtWKX ’5^^, agurah taf par jcd 
l(xgQy hS oh^rd, dhaila^^^ put a net on a vine trellis, he 
caught it (the bird). 

Wt^T i ftr ^RTT ^iWKX 

oA’®ru mi k on gun chaik^je dcM oh^m neJial hailanld 
aor ham^ra hdgal what are his virtues that the Giver 

made blessings for him, and made me a beggar ? 

^Tirr vrfSr^rT tmn nnamd hliagina 

dhailmzli^ kafah/d ^cmthak bat, the three, Uncle and nephews, took 
the path of the road (to) Kataija. 

^>3r kehal rdhar^ hdog kail acid, I have 

sown (Jit, done sowing) onlj rahar. ■ 

Tfaircr «lT?srT w i ^ t 

* ©s . ■ 

ham ek^^rd mdrH^d mE balint daur^dhup kaili chi, cwr tesar 
khand t dhail ach\ in tilling this (deer) I have done much exer- 
tion, And this third portion I have placed (here). 

^gfrcsTT ^fx kyd karund kari abharana ieja, 

some full of woe doing woe) cast aside their oimaments 
(Man, vii, 40). 

ifif ! 

xfk II 

hari liari hay a (iov hai) puni uthati dharani dJiari | 
rami gamdhaya (for gamdbai) jdgt W 

crying {lit, doing) * Hari, Hari,’ again she (is) rising, having lain 
upon (lit, having seized) the ground; so waking passeth she the, 
night (Vid. X, 7). 

•^r^T W ^ W ek^rd sahh M kicch’^ kai dekhdbi, 

having* done something, let me show it to all these (boys). 

dhmraja dhai raJm, milata mtzrdri, 
having seized patience (i.e., being patient), remain, Murari will 
meet you (Vid. Ixii, 6),. 
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^ dauf'^dhup haila sd hiccli'^^ naU 

halt, notliingwill occur (^.e., you will get no benefit) from rimning 
about. 

In one instance Vidyapati (Ixvi, 1) lias a kind of long form 
of tbe conjunctive participle, iRpC? harie for hari (poeti- 
cal for Icar^). 

The verse runs : — 

'sig^ffsr ^(if^ U’lf dbadhi harie palm giSMli, my liusband 

went, having fixed a date for bis return. Compare Uitie in 

§ 344. 

308. Tbe conjugation of tbe mar, die, closely resem- 

bles that of har and dhar, allowance being made for tbe 
fact that it is an intransitive verb. It is only irregular in tbe 
fact that its present participle is mara^ii or and 

that its past participle is maral or muil. Its past con- 
ditional is therefore man’ta^® or muitah^^ and its 

past indicative is mar<dah^ or mMzlaM. The 3rd 

verbal noun is tbe same as the past participle. The oblique form, 
of tbe first verbal noun is vulgarly mtzai for MX maraL See 
§ 350. 

309. I have not come across any forms of tbe irregular 
present participle in literature, Tbe following are examples of 
tenses derived from tbe past participle 

TefiT Uf«r # % MXMy gh><^ria ghana ailalia sB maraki. 

every troop that came (-witb him) died, (Man. x, 55). 

U[f% ^ th&mahi ghumi mtdia haz go fa, several 
turned round and died on tbe spot. (Man. v, 41). 

^ muila arista bliela upahdm^ tbe dead 

bull became a blessing. (Man. vi, 14). 

(oblique) putah hahtit nao, a dead 
son bas many names {i.e.^ is always spoken of affectionately). 
(Proverb). 

WCT Jiam^d mmn§ (for imtr, of 
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3rd verb, nomi) eh ur^si from our death joy has arisen only 

in (the village of) Ursi. 

310. The go, is conjugated like an intransitive verb 

in a (see §§ 270 If.), but is irregular in its past participle, and 
in the tenses derived from it. The past participle is gel^ fern. 
irf% geli. On the other hand, the third verbal noun (that in ^ Z) 
is regular, and does not follow the past participle. It is wrw 
jdel, obi. jaild, not gel. 

The following: are the more usual forms of the tenses derived 
from the past participle : — 


(d) (8). Past Indicative, *Iwent,’&c. 


PBKSON. 1 

SHORT FORM. 

! 

LONG FORM. 

GROUP I. 

(Subject : 
non-honorifio. 

Object : 
non-honorifio.) 

GROUP II. 

(Subject ; 
honorific. 
Object ; 
non-honorific.) 

GROUP I. 

( Subject : 
non-honorific. 

Object : 
non-honorific.) 

GROUP II. 

(Subject : 
honorific. 
Object : 

non-honorific* ) 

1 

gelah^. 

geliai. 

2 

gele. 

Same as 1st 
person. 

Same as 1st per- 
son, bnt no forms 
gem. for object in 2nd 
person. 

a 


ItW? gel&h. 

GROUP I. 

ir^ gHaL 


The Perfect is ^f|w gelaM ach^ or ir^ ^ gel cM, I have 
gone, I am gone. The Pluperfect is gel chalaJi^ or 

geW chalah^, I had gone, I went a long time ago. 
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311. Tlie following are examples of tlie use of tlie iiTegulai- 
forms of tills verb : — 

^ ham toh^ra hath sa nika^'^'^ 

gelah^^ having emerged from your hand, I w^eiit, t.e,, I escaped 
from your clutches. 

ifrf^arr w#t if frffw m nanUta cliaU, ge tiflyh 

Imyi mmita hhai gBU, I was very young, 0 ladies, (when) I hav- 
ing become a wanderer went, when I became a wanderer 
{'see § 342 regarding the intensive compound H i|^ hhai gBU)^ 

?ff if^, to hamar Unit kaflia ekha- 

-■■■■■ 'CS' . 

nali^ hisar^ ySW, you went having forgotten you have entirel}' 
forgotten) already the three words of mine (§ 342), 

ftrftrsrr^, etahaJv* ms gelaJi hhmyay, at only 
thivS much did you go into a rage (§ 342)'. 

if^ haliU gel hia bliBl tharu dou^h^r, 

where has Tharu Donbar gone, wdiathas become of him f 

7m s|fw ■ft ^ ek Jc6s gSlnh, hd baho- 

ran^ dm kos geldh^ 0 Bahoran, they went one kos, they wont 
two Ms. 

*lTft ^ ■<TT ’irffw irg sTXRrrsr, macM haisaV dudh par, 

pUk¥ gelai (m.c. for gBlai) lap^'tSy, a flj sat on milk, (and) Ins 
wings went entangled (in it) (§ 342). 

wftl Sdref ^ w mafflhin mmii stf 

khas^ tiik^n fukH? hhai gelaik, the pitcher haring fallen from her 
head became {i.e., wa.s broken to) fragments (§ 342). 

■?¥ ’Iw •BfT H ^'«r wfir eh paigh 

lokak ghar inS fStik savnay ag' iSg^ gelainM, fire seized at night 
time the house of a rich man (§ 342). 

^TTT hunak lap mar' gelHhmh', their 

(respected) father died (§ 342). 

dum hhai wMral gelHhunld 
kataiya kliSp, the two (I'espeeted) brother.? were killed in Kataiya 
Khap (Passive § 331). 
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lay otay gel chalali^’ ? otay hdm.ar hliM ach\ oh^^ 

Mai gBl chalah^, wliv liad jou gone there F Mj field is there, I had 
gone' tO' see it. 

It will be observed that this root is frequently used with the 
conjunctive participles of other verbs, to form what are called 
^Intensive Compounds.’ These will be fully explained in § 342. 
It is also used to form the passive voice as will be explained in 
§ 331. 

312. The come, is in most of its tenses conjugated 

like an intransitive verb in nb, see §§ 270 if. Its past parti- 
ciple is, however, fozuned as if the root ended in ^ u, so that it is 
WIW ael (WTW ^yal or Uil), not doL The following 

is therefore the conjugation of the past tense. Examples of the 
present, future, etc., will be found under the head of roots in 
dh. 

(d) (8) Past Indicative ' I came,’ &c. 


■' 1 

1 

o 

OQ 

pH 

m 

1 

SHORT FOBM. 

LONG FORM. 

... " 

GROUP I. 

(Subject: i 

non- honorific. 

Object: 
non -honorific.) 

GROUP H. 

(Subject: 
hohorific. 
Object : 
non- honorific.) 

|. GROUP 1. 

j (Subject : 

1 non- honorific. 

1 Object : 

j non-honorific.) 

L . . 

GROUP II. 

('Subject : 
honorific. 
Object : 
non-honorific.) 

1 

1 ' ■ W Vi. 

ailah^. 

! 

i 

, , ailiai. : 

f ■■ ■ ■ . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■■■ ■■ 

2 

^ aile. 

1 

Same as 1st 
person. 

* ■ ■■ 

aildh. 

1 

Same as 1st per- 
son, but no forms 
for object in 2nd 
person. 

3 

del. 

aiBh. 

' GBUUP:IV 

ailai. 


Similarly for the Perfect and Pluperfect. 
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The Present Participle is (regiila-iTy) ahaif 

abayit). The 8rcl singular Old Present is dhai or de, 

honoiific dhat}i% etc. The 1st singular fnt.nre is ^13?^ deb 

{ poetical also aoh). The Oonjiinctive Participle is 

and also WX dai etc.). 

313. The following are examples of the use of this rei*l> : — 
trfK?r^ W khana pantaja hluma aha/ 

sometimes she retreats and sometimes conies neai’ him i Vid. 
■viii, 3). ■ ■ 

XT^ ^X ^ ^ rdht( dffri htf.s-c Qi/ttn) aa dhtiUu\ 

Ralm dwelleth afar, (and) doth not approacli lier (Vid. xIn", 8), 

2iker^ paUiP mora/ifi nah> deh, 
again 1 will not come back to Morang. 

gaurz, dot nd, O Oanri, will lie not come r 
?fr rah a lt, to joglyd nbait 

palaf^ if they had been living, then they would Ijave come ]>ack 
to Jogiya. 

^jpR-iT aniazih^ ihirdgaman kamitamli\ if tliey 

had come they would have performed the dwn7^e//m^^-<‘eremoiiy. 

■ 5 ^ ^ifx W ^ XX^mx '^X, ihu car'^ pa/sa hhd^ 

tir ham ailaW' dar^bdja jpar, for the sake of two or four* |,>ice I 
came to yonr doorway. 

f^Tf% % ^^XXf ^k^X W^, imfi mif} gBl/lh, he 

halidran^ ahHar aildh, the three went toge^ther, 0 Bah ora, n, tbnt) 
yon came (hack) alone. 

TTX, hathz Id ailih dar^dfdjd par^ foi' 
what did you (fern.) come to the dooi.*way 

ek Mdest del, a foreigner came. 

ir f 

fix w irifl 11 

salchi sahha deli bhahazi kai, sajaai ge 
ghuri deli sahha ndn H 
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0 friend, the bridesmaids brought me to tlie chaBiber, and 
then all the women (left me and) went back home (Vid. xxiii, 7). 

fifW l nia 'paha pariharl MU ka- 

mala-muhk% the lotus-faced girl came, having left lier own 
husband (Vid. vii, 7). 

^ ah ailah dmah pas hhadn, now 

Bhadri came near to Dina. 

i dehh^ oh^rSi muh ml pd^hi 
hhar^ ailai^ seeing this, water came into and hlled his month {i.e.^ 
his mouth watered), 

arm, Mlu sada hanait 
kanait ailaih jogiydh gdrn, Kalu Sada, weeping weeping, came to 
the village of Jogiya. 

An example of the present participle will be found under the 
head of roots in ah (§ 284). 

314. The roots % de, give, and % le, take, are conjugated 
exactly alike. It is sufficient to give the conjugation of the 

de. That of l§ can be ascertained by simply substitut- 
ing ^ I for ^ d throiigliout. 

These two verbs present many irregularities. These are 
partly due to the combination of the final voAvel of the root with 
the terminations, hut are also due to the fact that tliere are really 
two paii'S of roots, vis., de and di, and le and I/L 
Sometimes one of the pair is used, and sometimes the other. 
Moi'eover, owing to di and f% U having short vowels, the long 
e of ^ £?e and # le is often shortened by analogy, so that, although 
1 hawe, as a rule, only written a long e in the paradigms, a shoi*t e 
can always be substituted. This is shown from the use of these 
forms in poetry, where pairs like ^ del and deh, leh and 

leh, del and del, lei and lei are of frequent 
occurrence. IliTiunerous instances will be found in the examples 
given below. 

Note that, as in the conjugation of the Old Present of the 
regular verb (see § 176), when a dissyllabic form ends in ^ ai 
derived from ah^ the long B is not shortened on that account 
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(tlioiigli of coiu^se it may be shortened as above explained) . Tims 
the long B of ^ is not shortened in the ioriri ^ dehai (for 
dehah^). In the redimdant form .dehaih ifoT 
deb^hih) it IB, of course, shortened nnder the nsnal ante-peniilti> 
mate rule. 

I give the conjugation of the ^ de in Groups I and II 
pretty fully, as there ai’e numerous irregular foiixis. The forms 
for Groups III and lY can easily be derived from tliese, and 
instances of them will be found among the examples. 


315. (a) (1) Old Present. ‘I give,’ &c. Future (First Form). 

‘I shall give,^ &c. 


5z; , 

O 

m 

m 

SHORT FORM. 

FORM. ’ ' 

GROUP I. 

(Subject : 
non-honoriiic. 

Object : 
non-lionorific.) 

--- j 

GROUP II. 

(Subject: 
honorific. 
Object : 
non-honorific.) 

■ ■ . ; ' ■ ' ; 

GROUP I. 

(Subject : 
non-honorific. 

Objecfc : 
non-bonorific.) 

GROUP II. 

(Subject : 
honorific. 
Object; 
non -honorific.) 

I 


dial (poetical, dia). 

Or (with object in 2nd person). 
diaut diahK 


.. .y— •■ ■ ■ :■ ^ 

■ t . 

2 

% de, desi 

(poetical). 

Same as 1st 
person. 

f^^didh, ^ 
ddh, diah^. 

dehP, daih, 

daek, 

Same as 1st per- 
son, but no forms 
for object in 2nd 
person. 

3 

i 

de,' dia, , 

^ dea, deo, 

dee. 

dethf. 

GROUP 1. 

dan. 

Or (with object in 2nci person). 

dmU: 


Similarly, the Pi^eseat Goiiditional and the 

Imperative. See the examples of these tenses below. 



>Second Form. 816. {b) (4) Future. ‘ I shall give.’ Third Form. 


§316.] 


Irregular Verbs. ^ \ de and ./ # l&. 
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Past Indicative : ‘ T fi’ave.* 
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Irregular Verbs. aJ ^ dB ' 

B19. Verbal ISTouns. 

del, ^ da, ^ dai, day, dae, dee ;j lb&: 
act of giyiiig ; obi. demai or ^4 dzd^ 
deh, the act of giving, to give ; obi. dehd. 
del, the act of giving ; obL deld. Its instmiaeiitai 
. is dele, or ^ dBn§. Similarly, for le, we have 
lelS, %'^ len§, or (a common corruption) nenS, 

320. Participles. 

Present. 

^ dBt, deit, or datt, fern, ffw det\ ^|?r datt\ giving. 

Past. 

deh iem, del\ given. 

321. The following are examples of the use of these two 
verbs. In several of the instances given these verbs form inten- 
sive compounds with the first verbal nouns of other verbs. In 
such cases the root meaning of ‘ giving ’ or ‘taking’ has almost 
disappeared. See § 342. 

Old Present and First Form of Future : — W W 

^nrfe, halna td sahha ahharana dia karld, if you say (the word) 

I will tear ofi’ the ornaments from my body ( intensive compound, 

§ 342) (Man, vii, 43). 

tok^ra haieh hatha sabli sd 
hhdy diah^\ I will teacli you (§ 342, and so elsewhere below) 
several matters. 

#3? w ■q-3'r^ I w wrsr 

hkch^^' szkh} lee, ta patJidy diaih. Bes, ham^rd hdlahak sang fafhdy 
diauh, let him learn a little, then 1 will send him. Good, send 
liini with my son. 

^ irT«T^ madana bedaua de mduasa anta, Love 
gives pangs in the inmost recesses of my soul (Vid. Ixi, 2). 
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^ ^ ^ ( V. 1. w jfNrfx I 

tela sindura sabha delanhi aori I 
cari cari cura dea (or deo) mathd godri W 

Othei^ herd-maidens all gave oil and vermilion, and going 
here and there put {lit, give) handfuls (of the same on each 
others’) heads (Man. ii, 43). 

d dhari ddo hrpia dethi (for detM) 
dra^ adopting that trick Krsna wai*ds him oh! {lit, gives warding 
oh) (Man, ix, 36). 

xm WQ-mT t ifrWKT 1 

#^5f w ^ II 

Rdma jharbhhd haisi ka sahahika mojard lethi t 
Jehana janikara cdkarl teliane sana hJiari dethi 11 

Bam sitteth at an upper window and taketh coginzance of all. 

As each one’s service is, so in full He payeth him. 

^ upao' me sugd deai cak-hhdur, above 

(them) the parrot flies in (lit. gives) circles. 

Impemtive : ^ pher^ ap^nd mi hap It. 

afterwards, let ns divide (it) amongst ourselves. 

fW^T, ek curuk de piydy, give one sip (of water) 

to drink. 

% ii Ze, ge gir^thdin^', har^wd ie. take, O 

mistress, take (my) strings of beads. 

^ ^ ^ dhobini kaliae viifkha aka de la- 

gde, he says to the Dhobin ‘thrust a torch in (their) faces ' (Mon. 
viii, 10). 

WtftcT %f% ^ torita kesi hi defii bajde, (piiekly 

summon Kesi (Man. vi, 22). 

t rR- ipFT 'SXJW, se mam ddh hmn^rd, 

tab tok^rd man purdeh^ give me that reward, (and) I will fulfil foi* 
you (your) heart’s (desire). 
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§ 321.] Irregular Verbs. J % de and ^ # le, 

W . dada^ Jiuhum dih'^\ O 

brofciier, the order but oBce. 

sv^at iBca delcmJi, sanda deh'^ 
jpuray^ I have given you barter-price of full v' eight, give me 
(therefore) the full weight in commodities. 

WTf% dunu .s'gf hica jokh^ leh'^K take and 

weigh these two seers of grain as barter-price. 

wff - hhanah'i hidydpati daiha^ suma- 

mati, saith Yidyapati, 0 Wise One, give heed (Yid. xxvii, 5). 

WPOT ^ hrdhman M daeli, give to the Brahman, (from a 

private letter written to the author). 

%% # W dunu car dunu hath dai haithay 

dahaJc^ set down the two thatches with (see beloic) (your) two 
hands. 

^ 1 3^^ tf^ II 

otahi raliathu drrh pJiBri, liB saJcM i darasana detliu eka her I II 

Let him dwell there permanently, but, G friend, let him give 
us a sight (of him) but once (in a way) (Yid. Lvviii, 4). . 

Honorific Im^peratures 

3F^ tfr eh her'^ huhtim did^he pleased to give thy 

order but once. 

^ naJil hhaltfiha eh hBr^ 

thdrh hJiai he husti lid, nay. Your Highness, once more stand up 
and wrestle a fall (lit, take a w’restle) (with me). 

irm i?>c mddkaba jani dlaJm mora dosa, O 

Madhava, do not give my blame ( 2 ,’.e., blame me) (Yid. Ixvii, 4). 

sarana diao sarandgata jdni, (ad- 
dressed to Yisnu) grant (me) protection, considering (me) as one 
who has taken refuge (with thee) (Man. i, 18). 

f^sf ajuh din dlaulz hmnay^ be pleased to 

work for this day (only). 

hamard namashdr lihld diaunhl 
please write doAvn (lit. having wn;*itten give) my compliments 

also. , ( 
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7^ tr 'Eifs srf^ eh ser a^i gha f naM deb^htnli^^ 

please do not give (even) one seer too little. 

Future : — 

^r«Tp% ^ftX prdtM (idha desa deha h'&tl, at dawiu. 

having* divided the country I will give (you) half (Man, vi, 31 ). 

#®f ^rf%3 sisu dtiJm mdri nanda leha dap\ 
having killed the two children, I will take a fine froiii Kand 
(Main vi, 27). 

mdmh dhamikha^ deb hlimmj. I will 
kill him (with an arrow) from my bow% and wdil fell him. 

wr^T ianliihd bhahanajanama hama lelm^ 

in his house I wn’ll take birth (Man. i, 21). 

sahh he debt ham edr'^ ser fco»h 
to all (others) I will give four seers (of grain) as %vages. 

5[r^Tr£r, dBbah^ godM guf^ray, 1 will bear tesri- 

lnom^ 

dhar^fi dBbai lotdy, I will throw (him) on 

the groniui. 

fflTT ^^r^. idfdddehau mdtzHiirak I will 

give you sweetmeats of fried pnlse-graiiis. 

’ TOSff rfr^KT ^ 

r^sat^ ddhak^^ htc me nafd dBhah'^, then I will give you leave to 
depart : in the meantime I will not give you (leave). 

hain toh^rd hacd lehtilF\ I will take 

care of you. 

mf% 3-W mh^ tham dehaik dhmil khimly. 

there will we set down our fire, 

jau ld(/ 

hdjir har^hal naJF, fau Idg^ phur^saF nald dehaiih, as long as yon 
do not produce (tlie thief), so long wdll I not give (Sallies) leave 
to depart for you (/.e., as you request). 

JfrfI y fll mid, rg aUm, dudh ptbai debs, (if) 

you will not, 0 cowherd, give (me) milk to drink. 


Irregular Verbs, ^ ^ de and s/ ^ 
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WPc ^rc W ? 9 igf^ beri hevi dehaki garhJia deha sahya^ 

turn and turn about sbalt tboix place all of them in Devaki'n 
womb (Man. i, 29). 

sntama sanharahhitci kai lei | dehaki sB rdhini k$ deh II 

Tlie seveiitb (cliiid) tbou sbait take, liaving withdrawn it 
from Devaki’s (womb), and sbait give it to Robini (Man. i, 30). 

•CTT^ W i ^ i 

^araia audita te challd antaya 1 hdlamti ddsa na dehci (ni.c. for deh ), 

He is elsewhere unwillingly, thou slialt not {i,e„ do not ) give 
1 dame to thy beloved (Vid. Ixiv, 12). 

fff jaJchan td ham^rdclmr^ 

dehdh, taklian haliahali'^^ when ymu will let me go, I will tell you. 

^ se hakas hlwP dni-td rujoaid d ddlid ddhd sdbJi 

masdid lach^mt ddi M ap^necuppe deh amid, hB.^Ymg opened the 
box you will please give to the respected Lakwsmi Devi two rupees 
and half of each of the dainties. 

ndrada deta-gae ukatM Iml, hiarada 
will stii* up some evil deed (Man. ii, 19). 

W hamard hdja hliaiiya kai deta, will he im 

teiTiipt even my business (Man. v. 33) ? 

#rr, hamiah^ hifli hoeh, to hamard 
dhal let, if I also si tail descend, then he will seize me also. 

Sfrifc t dBtau Idkh gcir^ he ap^rddh, for no 

faailt; slie will give yon a hundred thousand abuses. 

ghar gJiar jogiydh detaik pur ay, 
from house to Iiouse the (people) of Jogiya will fulfil (our order). 

Tmt CQndiUonali--’gtf^ Wt I ^ 

^ eh^ nafd janHz ahU hhadrl cat: ham sznd 

gdlk dudh ditah^ piydy, I did not know that you are Bhadri (or) 
I should have given you the milk of the cow Snia to drink- 
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^ sff wr *rf4 WTf^ wrfK fse*!'? w’lw wt^I 

ifhl’Tr yS tB hmn^m naW charitdh^ ^or mar^ ditdh, tahhan 

0 motl toli^ra hath lagait^ if you had not let me go, and had killed 
me, then that pearl would have come into your possession. 

Fresent Indicative t ifKT #1, 

saPMsah ]pah^rct sau se tord mdm dait c/ii, ('wliat I stole) froiii 
Salhes's guard, that give I thee as a reward. 

3111; mdrait ach^ hak, gdi dHb 

acli^ hhar^Tcdy^ they utter a howl, and throw the cows into dis- 
order. 

^TW ■^tXT ^ ^ dlasya eh^ne 

** ■ . C\ 

Mrd ahl^ je dlian W dhurd kai dait ach^, idleness is in such a man- 
ner a worm that it turns wealth to dust. . ' 

fw 5WT vrft % dhnjd putd hJiadn ke leif 

chainJd ddfi the girls and boys scold Bhadri. 

kicch^ dudh dait* acM, is she (a cow) 

giving any milk ? 

Past Indicative : — 

rrftm i| 

^atha aparddha jpmma ^aracdrala \ 

tathihu ufam hama deld (m.c. for de/ ) | 

On the way the slanderers cast reproaches at me. and I an- 
swered them on the spot (Yid. xl, 9). 

supath^cd delaiik^ T gave jqw baiter- |nh.M‘ 

in foil. 

3rT|K Mh ap^rddh kalhvik. Idhk 
gar* deli^ a hundred thousand faults I committed against yon. a 
Inmdred thousand abuses you gave me. 

'qfr^TT W, phoFfd yuiitr hath? Id 

rad antdr leJM, 0 Photra jackal, why did yon take huma!i form : 

«r fm^ meli fia mihga deiahri kima 

koti, even after bringing them together they do not unite, (rlioughi 
then didst give ten millions of gold (Yid. xxx, 
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^fTT#, sBhd dela kona kdje, even (if) you gave 
that, wliat good is it (Yid. Ixiii, 2) ? 

ifft i 

^ fww ^fx II 

paMla hacana utar-o naht deli 

naina hatdcha sa (in.c. for sa) jiha liari leli II 

. Thou (/em.) gavest not even a reply to my first words, hat 
with a glance of yonr eye yon took away my life (Yid. :xlix, 2). 

^^x^^ I vfvn ^ ! 

hiha mom parasmia hhela i 

ragJmpati darsana dela (poet, for dBhmld) H 

The Creator v-as pleased with me, Raghiipati gave (me) a 
vision (of himself) (Yid, xi, 1). 

w ^x m -qr^afr ^x 

rdni kB utlidy hai hlilm-sainah hliatiyd par del (vulgar 
for delak), a sondk palang mathci par rdkW lei (vulgar for lelah), he 
lifted the queen and put her upon Bhim Sen’s cot, while he took 
the golden bed and placed it upon (his own) head. 

wfTsr ii 

toliara hadana sana cada hoathi naM \ 

jaio jata7ia hiJia dela (m.c. for del, poetical 

for delanW). 

The moon doth not equal thy face, however great efforts the 
Creator made {lit. gave) (Yid. vi, 3). 

smix w w 7^% ssxrft n:. *nfsr i 

^ #fTT^ tw, gamar hhSra sabh eV' hapatt 

hurdr sabliak kathd man* iBlak, dor kuhur sahh hi Jmrarah ofay 
patlidy delak^ the silly sheep believed the words of these deceitful 
wolves, and sent the dogs to where the wolves (were staying). 

umavi calala kai lelaha salmna, he 
took leave to go and departed swaggering (Man. v, 36). 
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3rm, Unya dBkmh^ nafhia joykja 
gam, he gave («.e., showed) his wife a dream iu Jogiya village. 

^iTTsr %, mh(j kaman IMavId diad 

Wuidri hUth-M^ Dina and Bhadri took up into their hands their 
green bows. 

'^X Wtff d^Jd dtmu hJidf tMf deJaUd, the 

two brothers abandoned their bodies. 

^ Wlfsr kiifah^' 

sa dui mi mpafdJc cMm old rasdy^m kM d}d del^hau luiA'ing bronglit; 
fixnn somewhere two i*npees’ worth of silver he gave it to tliat 
alchemist, 

^ mdrrwia. 

chapan hop debHd je indra janam dtdainld (vulgar for del^kaiidd) 
hear, ye fifty-six times ten million gods of heaven, (and) tlie Indi'a 
who gave me birth. 

t W t ha aflfld ndtar dvNhiH^ 

having heard this the respected ascetic? gave answer politely. 

Perfect IndkaUre : — 

^gri‘ ^1% W f^upaf h^cfd ke deU ah.\ having sold 

1 have given the fnil weight. 

mw Jot’flhar sii}ijh 

C\ ' ** •* * . . ■ , . ' 

rdf^put dold IcB d&lak a>cJd glierK Jorawar Singh, the Ha jptH. has 
stopped the (brides’) litters. 

Pluperfect Indicative : — 

-t %i- (or or ^ or WW ^ 

jakkan dhai leW (or Lene or Ihie^ or u^nB) chalB, iahhan tliflrah k} 
rahau, when you had caught me, why did yon lei me gu r 
{ Literfilly, ‘ what letting go was there to you * ^ ) 

mdi(wx i^wf% %^fK 1 

# W Wlfl II 

jafawa janikara lent chaUsiiudarii 
sB mhha sopalahct ttShl % 
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T3ae fair one made over every thing to everyone from whom 
she had taken them (Vid. x, 2). 

Verbal Nouns : — 

(1) See Con junctive Participle : (ObL } 'WKT '9'^ 

ham^ra eh bak^ri lemaik ach\ there is to me (necessity) of 
taking a goat, i,e.^ I want to get a goat. 

^ dekhay deni-ai jait cM, I am going for 

{i.e., in order to) showing you. 

(2) WfiX kdgalah pucliah dor 
atitMk tiUar deh, the question of the beggar, and the answer- 
giving of the holy inan. (This is the title of a story). 

(3) hath leW hdrliau^ oaP bhel\ 
taking {lit, by taking) in her hand a broom she went away, 

WPSTp:, hamar samdd lend jdu jdjar^ 

having taken my message go to Jairjari, 

^ ahird godr samdd ndn§ abait 

chaihf Ahira, the cowherd, is coming with (Ut, on taking) the 
message. 

JParticiples : — 

Present: — See Present Indicative. 

Past: — Compare Past Indicative. 

The Past Participle, or possibly the 3rd verbal nonii, of Idh, 
is often used as a postposition meaning ‘ on account of,’’ * for the 
sake oiV as in Man. ii, 38 : — 

if Idjaka lela nvukha herio na hoa, 
on account of shame, even looking you in the face does not take 
place. 

Gonjimctive : — ^ % cap de dhailak, ’pap 

de murHak^ giving abruptness suddenly) he seized (him), 

giving instantaneous {i,e,^ instantly) he struck (him). 

ifrx mdr samdd jogiyd le jdh^ having 

taken my message, go to Jogiya. 

^rx, hdj sahh le ke hhel taiydr^ taking liis 
horses he became ready. 
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sff ^sa d&'i pheri haru na nirase, haring’ 

giyen hope, do not again make hopelessness (l^id. ilix, 4, corrected 
reading). 

•wmx W m ^"HXX ^ hakar suk acldje 

ham^m sdjJid si iitlia U jdet, who has (sufficient) strength that lie 
will lift (it) up from before me and take it away ? 

^ ^ '^'^S^^^X^M, kat€lc hhum^ par dai dal pafah^lak, 
how often placing it again and again on the ground she dashed it 
(7.C., how often she dashed it on the ground, but without result). 

^ ^ (JSkakB lai kd uraiK taking the shell she 
flew (up in the air)., 

^t^TT ^ ^ ^fw TO srna hem hii he 

car^hait acid hard dthah hathan^ lie m lievding (the cows) vSina 
and Bena at the cowslied of Bara Dili. 

apanaku mana daya hujlm abagtrhB, 
haying applied (lit. given) your mind consider deeply (Yid. ii, 4). 

jdni asakya hakha dae chdra^ know- 
ing him to he invincible lie suddenly (Ut. giring suddenness) let 
him go (Man. ix, 36). 

^ t; Jiari anmnati lae t rnafi hJiehu 

having taken Hari’s permission, this was (their) deteimination 
( I^ran. i, 26). 

^ xx^ I ^ II 

paMri mala, hara dee, hart ram a t kaila prahBm narmtka rylnia |i 

Having put on the garlands, having given tlie boon, Hari luid 
Balarama entered the king’s village (Man. viii, 19 !. 

The Conjunctive Participles are often used as postposin'o}i>. 
^ de, etc., in the meaning of ‘ tlmough,’ ^ by means of,’ aud % /e, 
etc., meaning ‘for/ 

’sHTK ^ barsrik upar dS )uka><^ caldh, (■omi' 

out by meaiiis of (going) over the ridge-pole (of tlie Thnteit). 

^ ^erpsi (lunii mr dmiu h&fh dui 

that/ dahak, set down the two thatches with [nr hy ineims of) 
(your) two hands. 
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^ W tah^rd de he hhejah smnad, bj means of 

him we will send the message. 

^ WiW jdld' marad laijohan seMS, the man 

for wdiose sake you have kepi your virgiiiitj. 

822. The ^/'^t ho, become, is also used to supply the miss- 
ing tenses of the verb substantive (see § 226). Its past participle 
■is hhel, which is conjugated as the same principle as del 
and lei, that is to say the vowel may always be shortened 
ad libitum, BO that we may always have either hhel or hliel. 

It has for its first verbal noun hbi or ^ hhai, with an ob- 
lique form ^TiT homai. 

The tenses not formed from the past participle may all be 
regularly formed from , w^hich, as in the case of dB and 

y# le, may always be shortened to ho. Moreover, instead of 
hb or ^ ho, Ave often have a base ^ h%oa or ha, so that the third 
person of the future may be hbet or lioet (or contracted 

hot or hoi), or liwait or ’Jrf hait. There are also the 
usual varieties of spelling. Thus hdet is often found written 
hoyat, '^^rf Iwit, or hdyit. 

The optional shortening of the vowels and these various spell- 
ings are not sliowm in the paradigms, but numerous instances 
wdil be found in the examples which follow. 
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327. Verbal Houns. 

(1) or H hhai (^’^ h]^ae, etc.), tlie state of becoming. 
Obi. homau 

(2) hoeh Jidyah, ebc.), or ^ hath hay ah, 

etc.), tlie state of beGoming, to become. Obi. Iwha or 
hatha. 

(3) hhel, the state of becoming. ObL wt hliela. 

328. Participles. 

Present, hoef hoit, '^TftTrf lioyit, hoy at, etc.) 

or hivait. 

Fast, hhel. 

329. Noth. — In the Southern Maifchili tract we commonly hear the 
regular form hoi, or hoal, instead of hh&l for the past participle 

(with the tenses formed from it) and for the third verbal noun. 


330. Tlie following are examples of the use of this verb. 
Several instances will be noted of spellings different from those 
given in the paradigms 

Old Present {aiul First form of Future), 

hhanaM hidyafati aparupa n§hai jehana hiralia ho tehana sinBha II 
Saith Yidyapati, ‘ 0 wondrous love, accoiding to the length, 
of the separation so { more giwveth) the jiassion’ ( Yid. Ixxx, 7 ). 

^St ^ fwft, art mana hoe lopa bhela snsf-i, to 

the enemies the mind becomes (t.e., they imagine) (that) the 
universe has come to amend (Man. x, 45). 

t %rK se harahhUa muha heri na hM (m.c. 

for hoe), therefore joyfully looking at (my) face (in a mirror) 
does not take place {t.e., I no longer care to look at a mirror) 
(Vid. Ixiii, S.) 

w w ^ ^fx I 

'mxxfw ir')'''''''-';"' 
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calu (ni.c. ioT cdlu) caht sundari sublia hciri dja, \ 
tatamata haraiii nalit hoe kaja % 

Depart, depart, fair one, considering to-day to "be propitious. 
If tliou make delay, tliine object will not be aecomplislied (Yid. 

XXV, 1). 

friKT gagana magana hoa t^rd^ tlie stars bave 
become sunken in tlie sky ('i.e., it is dawn) (Yid. xxvi, 1). 

^ ftfw 5f du ptmi tmi na liol^ two, however, cannot 
become three (Yid. xxix, 7). Here and elsewhere in Yid. hdl is 
m.c. for hoy. which is again for hoe. See tinder Imperative. 

?ff grriiPf upara lioathi tB thdmalii fhdma, as 
he comes up (/.e., when he came to the surface of the water) then 
(they were) there as before (Man. viii, 4). 

sfrCt ^ ■^1% W '^VK haumm nadl m§ fcini 

he 'upar hdai^ having drank ivater in the Baiii*am river, he is be- 
coming lip fy'.e., is ascending the bank). 

% ifsr se suni hoae (for hoai) nripati 

mana darada^ hearing that (noise) there became in the mind of 
the king a pain he got a headache) (Man. x, 15). 

Present Gonditlonal : — 

'ey # hudha jana ho se Jeahe hisBhha, if a 

man be wise he tells the meaning (Yid. Ixvii, 5). 

\ 

II 

Jadi sansae hoa janamaka kdla\ 
hdnhi dharia bant handz-sdla H 

If there be doubt, then at the time of the child’s birth bind 
her. yea, cast her into prison (Man. ii, 10). 

W t II „ / 

jdraM jora Idgi gela judhi 1 - 

jB ne hoe kichu dharama hirndhi II 
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Equal wit'll equal began tbe figlxt, in order that notliing 
might be done contrary to fair play (Man. x, 32). 

^ jeU sail okar 

par^haras hoik (for hoaik) se dbasya hartabya fMk, in order that 
there may be siip^^ort for it (the child), the necessary action must 
certainly be taken. 

Imperative : — 

fff W tB Mfh hod]}, do thou become below descend 

from the tree). 

Ilari kaha, ‘ Ilaladhara, Jwii sa- 
madhana,' Hari says, ‘Haladhar, be of good courage ’ (Man. v, 17). 

iTiT lioliu farasana he piirahu mar a 
dse, be gracious, (and ) 0 fulfil my hope (Vid. xlix, 4). 

# W ye chala, hoaosafruka fehana. what 

(day) that was, — may such be for my enemies (Man. vii, 60). 

5’«T?TfiT iSt^punu darasana Iwa pnnamati Gahge, 
Holy Ganges, may I see thee once again (Vid. Ixxviii, 2). 

^ I 

ii 

mdfji Ideha Ufa, sB jadi hoy a nita i 
apana karaba kona kaje H 

You will get wealth b^" begging. If that become everlasting, 
what will you do with that which is your own (Vid. li, 8) F 

Roya is for hoe, as exjilained above. 

t vtf?r 1 g;srr srff 'frt \\ 

nandt si rasa rtfi hacdoha \ gitpida bekafa nalii lidi || 

Daily you will conceal the way of love from your sister-in- 
law, (and therefore see thou that) that which is concealed be 
not revealed (Vid. xl, 12). ■ 

Future Indicative hmna haiba mu- 

gana rasStala pliBri, I shall again become plunged into the infernal 
regions (Man. i, 14). . 
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^ firr ^Kixj ■§ hamaW^ Mill lioeb, to liam^ro 

dhai let, (if) 1 also shall descend {lit. hecome below), then he will 
seize me also. 

^ naii^ Mth Jidehd, I will not descend. 

wrw ^ Tqpc^r 3rrw jih jaet 

pardn hacat taio ns par^sd gdcli par se Mtli Tidho, whether I lose 
111 }’ life oi‘ save it, still I will not descend from the parsd tree. 

t par^sah gdcli par se Mill lioh^lw 

(for hohaJd^'), Ton will descend {i.e., please descend) from the parsd 
tree. 

’Irr, daur-^dhup kaild sd kiclih'^^ na¥ 
knit from running- and fussing nothing will result. 

t ^fsf i^sr HW, se aim hwaita tini dina madhya, that 

will now occui* within three days (Man. vii, 32). 

^ ’STT 0 hdlaka gliara gkniaka hoeta, that 

child will become the destroyer of (your) house (Man. vi, 20). 

hoita (for lidet) amdglia mogha kae 
jdni, knowing* that success will be non-success (Man. x, 35). 

mxx w 

banahi gamana karu (m.c. for karu) hoeti dosara mati \ 

hisari j del) a (m.c. for Jdeh) paii mord u 

Thou wilt make thy way to the forest, and thy mind will be- 
come changed ; thou wilt, my Lord, forget me (Vid. Iv, 3). 

iffsr toh^rd sabhak JcBs-a ferh nah^ 

haitak^’, to you not a Hair even will become crooked. 

^ hBkuph k§ kaliU tak 

mk ahil hnitaih, how far will there he decent wisdom to this fool. 

Fast Gonditional ; — If 
liPn ek^rd pabait, tS atyant hhusl hoit, if a jeweller had got this, 
he would have been extremely happy (lit. happiness would have 
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Present Indicative : — Ideha sahaJm 
hoi-chia (for cJiiai) mati murha, 'wlij are ye all of foqlisli iiiind. 
Man. V, 22). 

^ -nx ^ Jcamm mtisahar ne gJiar 

se lidit ach^ h(Viio\ not one Musahar comes out {lit. becomes ont- 
side) of his house. 

(v,i WiX^JX, hoicli^ (v. 1., ImakicM) u;pa- 

draha hd'ramhdra^ attacks are being continually made (upon us) 
(Man. iv. 4). 

^'SEJT sivdmkdhan vrtha nast Iwklu (my) 

master’s wealth is being w^asted in vain. {Purnsh-Parikso^ y. 51). 

Imperfect Indicative : — 3rrW ^ ^T'pr I *ffl W 

WW, gdcli sahaM m§ Idlit lay* gelaih, nali* ta halmt hoit 
cJial^ the trees were attacked by blight, otherwise thei*e would 
have been much (fruit). (Here the imperfect is, as sometimes 
occurs, employed in the sense of the past conditional.) 

Past Indicative : — “gstsf rr^r kona ta^a cukala 

hhelahu Janani, what penance was omitted, that I became his 
mother (Vid. ls:xix, 2). 

f ?Tir aha sahJiak hisal-cJiem 

hujhal, man dnand hhek 1 learned the news of your good health, 
(and) in my heart there became joy. 

^ sanya deha harahmd hJiela. dgu, Brahma 

became {i.e., stood) in front of the gods who were with him 
(Man. i, 9). 

I 5f% II 

f%w €f i ^xfk^ ^ iw ii 

dharant hhdr heakuU hliBli | surahlii rvjpa dhai snrapura yell \\ 
hichn naht tatahu kcllm sd hliela | dliaranika sanya sahahu Jana yela H 

The earth (fern.) became distressed with the biu'den, and, 
taking the form of a.cow’, went to Indra’s paradise ; but thence no 
assistance came to her from any one, and with the earth all its 
inhabitants went atvay (to Brahma) (Man. i, 6). 
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wf% ^Tir, olii abasara dharanl hheli dgu, at 
that moment the earth came forward (Man. i, 12). 

^ fix I 

!i 

hai heri kdti hcmaola naha kaya \ 
taw tuUba nalii hJiBla (m.c. for hhela) H 

Many times he cut it and fashioned it anew, but still it could 
not equal (fchv beauty) (Yid. vi, 4). 

^iff g-j-^ duid bhadrl fhctrli blieldh, Dina and Bhadri 

became erect (ne., stood up). 

bheliha nisanka, she became free from care 

(Man. iii 9). 

arrfe ^ tMrki hhelihi clliani Ugo m (Idle, 

the lady became motionless, not even do her limbs .move (Yid. 
x'XY'iij 2). 

‘9^ f^ir eha dina hraja mahd kheri bhala 

hhela one day there was an excellent game in Braj (Man. v, 12). 

t , toh^rd sd z cuk* from you this 

mistake has happened (i.e., you have made this mistake). 

^ ^ Jirfirfir i ^ kai mas sa gahhin^ 

acid f hhelaik ta dtJi onds, from how many months is she in calf ? 
Eight months, indeed, were (^.e., have passed). 

^hot^rd kB dekJd aj^yat hlielank, 
the seeing Photra was wonderful to you. 

f%;ir wKfw"?^ 

hhdainld akU lok^ni takfijd nah* karaichiamh^, it is a long time 
since you pressed (him for the money). 

Perfect Indicative mj 

hasi^ sahli almk nokHdn bJielach\ your property has been damaged. 
d^erhcd'rMoum::— ■ . ' ^ 't 

(1) Obi. ^Tfsf, hamae lag ala (m.c, for 

Idtjala) akdsaka hmii, there began to be a voice of (Le., from) the 
sky (Main X, 35;. 
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(2) gw ^ wrsr w 

^rf% imirgih mda sahh sa p’ltgh 'tridti ham^ra pet ml kaih 

halila clhyctn m§ ah^ salcai-ach^^ can the existence of a pearl big- 
ger than a lien’s eggs in niy belly come ivitbin (the I’ealni of) 
thought ? 

andhah nUra hay^hak (for haibctk) 
auhhadh ach^^ there is a medicine for the becoming of eyes of a 
blind man which gives sight to the blind). 

Participles : — 

Present: — Jiwaita prata hhela nugra ha- 
Mr a, on dawn becoming, there arose a cry in the towm (Man. 
ii, 42). 

kdit hhin^sar^ica hha/f culaK as 

morning dawned he ran away. 

^ II 

jaoiiha janama hoita^ hama gelalm { 
ailalm tanikara anlB H 

I I'etnriied at the death of him, at ivhose birth I went out 
( Vid. xxxix, 2). 

^xf^cT ’nmhta-bandh hdyit hheldh^ he became 

becoming released from his bonds (/.e., he gradually got free). 

Past : See Past Indicative. 

OonjuncMve : — ^ himukJd sidali 
dhani siimuhlii na Iioi^ the damsel, not having become sweet-faced 
(f.e., refusing to smile), slept with her face turned away (Vid* 

XXX, 2). 

^ by&kida hhai sahha palmoaht dhac^ 

all becoming distressed ran up (Man. iv, 32). 

vifm srrf?, hhadnJc ngu sallies hhai gBldh 

(Hindi ho gayd) thdrh^^ Salhes became erect (f.e., stood up) before 
Bhadri. 
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^ ^ eib 5er* tJiSrJi hhai ke hnsti Ud, 

just once, having stood up, wrestle a fall (with me). 

fhama hhae harna ajpancih7 aoha, 
having become the eighth (child), 1 shall come myself (Man. i. 
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CHAPTBE VII. 

The Passive Voice. 

33 1 . As in Hindi, the passive is usually formed by conjugating'" 

the past participle with the ja, go. The participle is liable 
to inflection as to gender, in ^vhich respect it agrees w'ith the 
siil:>jeet of the verb, but in other respects it remains unaltered. 
Thus dekhal j a eh, means ‘ to be seen ’ wfw, 

dekhal jait add, he is being' seen ; 31^, cUkhal gBf-, he was 

seen ; dekJiaP gel\ she was seen. Examples of this 

foi*in of the passive are the following : — 

^f^FT I «TFf^ WFTWf^^ bar 

f^itkumdc Jiaraar sivumi sal^^hBs; mar* saJial nald jdichainJd, very 
tender is my lord Sallies, a beating is not (i.e,, cannot be) borne 
by Iiim. (Regarding the inanimate feminine mdr% see § 186. ) 

mx t ^FTT^ ^3^1, hluli jeth dudah^\ se moral 

jjel ktifaiyd, he (who) was your elder brother has been killed in 
Kataiya. 

^F^,, jahlum ap^iie man 
edhl, fakhan tor^hd lei jay, when your soul desires, then having 
caused (the fruit) to be plucked, let it be taken away. 

In old MaithilF poetry we sometimes find the passive pnrticiple put into 
a strong ft)rin in d, as if we said dekh^ld for dekhal. 

Tims, Man vii, 32 ; — 

witUa asrtra gota cltuild gela, a dead Asui-a 
had been touched (by him, and he was consequently unclean)* 

332. Another form of the passive is formed by conjugating 
the first verbal noun with the verb parab or ■tnc^ parah, to 
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fall. Thus dekh^ pamh, to be seen; deJch^ 

paral^ he was seen. The first verbal noun remained nn changed 
tliroiighont. The whole is an intensive compound (see § 342), 
and the final i is often omitted. 

Examples of the use of this form of the passive are : — 

t W ^ i ta keo apurh dkahgah 

Idh dekh par at- ach^, this, indeed, is seen (to be) (i.e., is evidently) 
a person of some extraordinary kind. 

1 ^ huniar^'- 

hait^ acid hn ehhan nah^ ? ha hich'^^ hich'^^ bnjli^ parai-acli'^^ is she 
showing signs of being in calf or not ? Yes, a little is becoming- 
manifested. 

333. A Potential Passive is formed for some verbs by add- 
ing* ^ d to the root. Thus dehli^ see, dekha^ to he able 

to be seen, to be visible. This root dekhd is conjugated exactly like 
any other intransitive xwt in d (see §§ 270 if). The potential 
passive indicates not so much that a thing is done, as that it can 
he done. Thus t t pdtU parhdi-<tch\ this book can 

he read, but t xft^ i potlil paflial j ai-acld, this book 

is being read. Similarly (v/#lP^ extinguish) we have 

f^^T3Prr, iiam^rd pBfah dtp aid sdi naJd mTjlwet, 
the fire of my belly will not be able to be extinguished by this. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Thei FoR3LATroN ojp Tkansitive and Causal Verbs. 

334. As in other Indo-Aryan languages the intransitive verb 
in Mai thill can be made transitive and the transitive verb causal. 

The transitive verb is generally formed by adding dh to 
the root, and the causal by adding <^hdh, but there are many 

exceptions. The roots thus formed are conjugated like transitive 
verbs in mm dh (see §§ 270 f^). We often find ^ m written in- 
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stead of w 5, as in aw^ ^wau\ and this proiumciation is 
iisnaliy heard in Southern Maithili, but in the northern or stan- 
dard dialect the sound is always that of ^ h, no matter what is 
written. 

Ill Hindi grammars we have rules about shortening the root 
vowel of certain causal verbs. These rules are not necessary in 
Maithili. The root vowels are shortened according to the regular 
rule of the short ante-penultimate vowel (see §§ 32 ft). 

It thus follows that in forms which consist of only two 
syllables, the root vowel is not shortened. Thus from jag, 

M:)e awake,’ the transitive root jagah, which is also the short- 

est form of the 2nd person imperative, meaning ‘ awaken thou.’ 
But the first person future of the transitive is jagaeh, w-ith 

the a shortened, as it is now in the ante-penultimate. 

335. The following are examples of intransitive verbs be- 
coming transitive, and causal. All verbs are given in the form of 
the infinitive, so as to show the shortening of the ante-penultimate 
vowel. It will be remembered that roots in dh form their 
infinitives in aeh : — , 

lNTRANSlTIYf2. TRANSITIVE. CaUSAL. 

gkah, to fall, gvraeb, to fell, gir^hdel, to 

cause to fell. 

CfirJiah, to ascend, carhCwh, carh^hdeK 

•^igli^lab, to ^jlghHdel, %nghcd(^hdeb. 

melt. 

lat^hah, to hang, Lat^kaeh, latak^bdeh. 

wr3I^ j dgah, to awake, j aydeh, btjrtiR jag^hdeb. 

plkab, to ripen, pakaeh, ^ak^hdeh. 

hdjah, to speak, hajdeh, to call, haj^hdeb, 

summon. 

Idyah, to be ap- latjdeh, lay^bde!>. 

plied, to begin. 

bid jab, to be wet, hhijdeb, 


bhlj^hdeb. 
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ghnm^hach. 
(Jol^haeh. 
lepbaeh. 


iNTEANsrnvE. TRA^rsiTim 

gMmah, to go ghumaeh, 

roiincl. 

(lolah, to ]3e dolnel, 

shaken. 

to lie clown, letaeh, 

In the above, note that the hnj, like the Hindi 

hol, is intransitive. 

Note also that no verbs insert I as sometimes occurs in 
Hindi. Thus : — 

iKTEAssiTm. Teansitive. Causal. 

to live, fhrmrynJM, to make jiahieh, to 

®' cause to make ali^’e. 

336. In the same vray transitive verbs form causal and 
double causals. Thus : 

Teans.tive. Cabsal. 

sunah, to hear, sunSeb, to 

cause to hear. 


Doobbe Causae. 


sun^hSeb, t( 
cause to be heard 


oe iieai’t 

^d5Ma5,tosee, deJcMeb,to ^^^dekh-bnehj 


^ deh, to give, 


cause to show, 
or deabm o 

diSeb, to f^^iWWd?:a&flc6rt, 
cause to give. cause to be given. 

Wd/m-,&,towash, dmeb or dhoabu.h. 

dhobneb. 

to drink, 

pthdeh^ to 
give to drink. 

^nsmab, to learn, ,aMeb, 

simnff ; a short vowel in the root 

reJla 1 transitive, and form the eaiusal 

i*esrular]v with <*hah ; thus 


Gau$al Verbs. 
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iNTRAl^SmVE. 
kafab, to be cut, 
garah, to be 
buried. 

mar ah, to die. 
palah, to be 
reared. 

ladctb, to be 
loaded. 

nikasah, to 
come out. 


fliatab, to be 
rent. 

atuK to be stop- 
ped. 

Ukah 

or Mkdehy 

to be sold' 

rahah, to remain, 

kJia, to eat, 


'I'RAISSITITE, 
hd fair to cut, 
gdrah, to bury, 

^TX'^ mdrah, to kill, 
qrr^ pdlahy to rear, 

Iddabr to load, 


or tdrah. 

phdrah, 

araeh 

or arab, 

hecah^ 

or Mcah. 
rdkhah, 


Causal. 

Icat^hdeh, 

gar^hdeh, 

ma7-°-hdeh. 
W^T3?^ pal^b&eh. 

lad^hdeh. 

mkas<^hdel). 

Causal. 

khol^ldeh. 

W'^<^ char ^hd eh or 

chor^'hdeh. 
tor^hdeh or 
tor^Meh, 
phaf^hdeb 

ar^hdeK 

hec^hdeh. 

rakh^hdeb. 
f%^^T 3 F«f kliiahdeh. 


khidebi to 
feed, give to eat. 

Amongst others, the following verb takes the causal form, 
but does not use it in a causal, but only in a transitive sense j the 
causal form thus becomes an optional form of the transitive. 


7iikdsah, to 
bring out. 

338. The folioAving are irregular : — 
Intransitive. Transitive. 

kJmlah, to he klidlah, 

open. 

clmtiihj to go off, WF^ charah 

or ifr^^ cJidrab. 
tufah, to he rft^W tdrah 
broken. 
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Simple Verts. Traksitiye. 

Tcaliah, to saj, hahaeh or 

haeh, to say. 

339. A few examples of tlie TransitiYe and Causal verbs in. 
literature may be given. Many more vuli be found under verbs in 
ah in § 284. 

fhCT 'fkr vpr Mro hzra mat^ ^ diamonds 

diamonds.' 

W ^ eh dm d ajJ^nd hetd sahh 

kS hajcml^hai^ one day be summoned bis sons. 

dff lagal.^re was attached (to tbe liouse, ue,^ tbe 

bouse took fire). 

^ 5rpl stmmi mB lay Mai zialiY lag^hai’^ 

cMJh vdiy do you not apply your mind in (i,e.^ on tbe contempla- 
tion of) tbe Lord ? 

^1% siipat bec^ he dBlz ah^ diydy, I, 

baving sold, have given tbe full weight, having caused (him) to 
give (tobacco in exchange). 

cmaih Idh hd iccM hliojan 
dedbatfi^, to tbe destitute people be causes food to be given (accord- 
ing to) their desires (Purusa PariJisd, p. 49). 

■ TO hasf'^ deabayit chath^\ be is causing goods to 

be given (Ib., p. 51). 

WK Jdi pidhiai adltara siidhdnmi, hav- 

ing gone, give her the nectar of your lower lip to drink (Vid. 
X, 10). 

^ ft t ^TfJT ^ft f ffsR# t ham 

hi hi nikdsu ? d(f Idgal jhop^rt, je ziihase, se Idhh^ what shall we 
bring out ? When a hut is afire, whatever comes out, that is gain. 

^ baJmt Mpar jSe hi ckY Muh 
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rfrlK ?jfft dhahd.h dar^ tor^ machl hauh^ liav- 
ing broken off a branch of the dJiahd tree ^ drive away the flies. 

^ WT?: % dunu hliai ke kMaulak, she fed the two 

brothers. 

O 

CHAPTER IX. 

Compound Verbs. 

340. Ooniponnd verbs may be classed as — (1) those formed 
with a verbal nonn, and (2) those formed with a participle. 

I. Those formed with a verbal iioiin are — 

(а) Intensives. 

(б) Potentials. 

( c) Completives. 

{d) Permissives. 

(e) Acqnisitives. 

(/) Inceptives. 
ig) Desideratives. 

(h) Frequentatives. 

JI. Those formed from the ^participles are — 

(a) Continuatives. 

(b) Staticals. 

Glass I. — Compounds formed with the Verbal IS^oun, 

341. As explained in §§ 178 ff., there are three verbal 
nouns, vi-z, : — 

{ 1 ) dekJi^ ; obL ^ dehliai or ^ dBhhd. 

(2) obi. 

(3) ^^i^dBhlial) obi. dehJi^la, 

The following are made with the direct form of the first 
verbal noun : — 

(a) Intensives. 

(b) Potentials. 

(c) Completives. 

37 
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The following are made with the oblique form of the first 
verbal noun : — 

(d) Permissives. 

(e) Acquisitives. 

(/) Iiiceptives, 

(g) Desidera fives are sometimes made with the genitive of 
the second verbal noun, but more usually with the oblique form of 
the first veihal noun. 

(Ji) Prequentatives are made with the direct form of the 
third verbal noun. 

342. ( a) Intensive compounds intensify, or otherwise modify, 

the meaning of the verb whose root stands first in the compound. 
They are made by adding to the direct form of the first verbal 
noun one of certain auxiliary verbs. The verbal noun remains 
unchanged, and the auxiliary verb is conjugated throughout as 
usual. This second auxiliary conjugated member does not, however, 
retain its separate character and significance, but only modifies, in 
accordance wuth the general idea which it embodies, the meaning 
of the unconjugated verbal noun to which it is attached. 

The first verbal noun ends in delcJi^), This final 

vowel is only half-pronounced, and, in these compounds, it is often 
dropped both in writing and in pronunciation ; so that, in these 
compounds^ we may have either or dekh. This eli- 

sion of i (or y, etc., see § 281) most frequently occurs in the case ^ 
of vex‘bs whose roots ends in vowels. 

The auxiliary verbs usually employed to form intensives are : — 
del, to give, implying in these compounds intensitg, 

(Jar ah, to throw, 
aeh, to come, 

J^eh, to go, 

XPOT ^arah or TO parah, to fall, „ ^ chance, 

nthah, to rise, „ suddenness. 

Tithctb-j to remain, „ coyitinuation. 

leh, to take, „ st refiexweness. 

Note that patah, to fall, is also used to make passives. 
See § 332. 


violence. 

completion. 
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Example>s of such iiitensiYe compounds are 


hliarah^ to fill. 
tiraeb, to cause to fly. 

heraeb, to lose. 
Tchastieh^ to cause to 

fall. 

hdtab^ to cut. 
hanab^ to be made. 


^■pC ^ hhar'^ deb, to fill up. 

or {^t) ^ urdt (or «ra) deh^ 
to squander. 

hera deb, to lose out and out. 
^ hhasay deb^ to throw down. 


I cjtrfk hap cImt ah, to cut off. 

I ban^ aeh or ^fir ta# 

i /oet, to be completely made. 

! caP jdeby to go away. 

kJid jdeb, to eat 
pljdeb ov ftrfaf p«^’6®jVle5, 
to drink up. 

h^ jaeh, ^ bhaijdeh, to 

become (definitely), 
arr? xp^ y^e jpurat, to lappen to go- 
ptikdrab, to call out. | ^«S'4 pnhdr^ uthah, to call out 

I suddenly, give a scream. 

X?^ ho rahah, to be. 
x^ suP rahah, to sleep on. 
pi leb or fxrpr pib^ l^h, to 
drink, take to drink. 

XTf% mkM leh, to lay by (for one’s 
own use). 

fev '..V ■ ■ 

I at leb, to take for oneself. 


calah, to go, 
khdeb, to eat. 
plah, to drink. 

^"9^ Jideh, to be, to be- 
come. 

'^T^jdeb, to go. 


hdeb, to be, become. 
^i^krJXr sutah, to sleep. 
ptah, to drink. 

XPiW rdhliah, to place. 


iBh, to take. 

343. It w"ill be remembered that the conjunctive participle 
may be the same in form as the verbal noun. Phrases in which 
this form of the conjunctive participle occurs are not intensive 
compounds. Thus ^ Zai /de5, ‘having taken to go,’ Ho take 

away/ is not an intensive compound. If it were an intensive 
•compound, it would mean ‘ to take completely,’ which it does not 
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mean. Ontlie otKer hand ^ m'9^ dai jaeh is an intensive com- 
pound and means * to give out and out.’ Again, while =^79^ 
han^ aeb is an intensive compound, and means ‘to he con^pletely 
made,’ ^*9^ nihas^ aeb is ‘having emerged to come,’ ie., 

‘ to come out,* and is not an intensive compound, hut is simply a 
phrase with the conjunctive participle. The essence of an inten- 
sive compound is that the auxiliary verb loses all or some of its 
proper meaning, which is not in the case in nikas^ 

Heh. 

344. These intensive compounds are extremely common in 
Maithili. Dozens of instances will he found on eveiy page of 
any book in the language. The following are a few typical 
examples : — 

^ % Jcathi sahah^ M for^ de, break the sticks. 

Imm^rd lag pathdy daih, send (them) to us. 
isrrsr sahh hherah'^ hlidy gel^ they ate up all the 

sheep also. 

ftpr § § ^ mpn, mi sa hiccJi* harh^ jSet, they 

somewhat exceed three hundred. 

W Wpc ^ WrsT § salh hastujat jar^ ka cMur 

hliai gel, all the property being buimt became ashes. 

*5Rf ^ ek khikldr^ kdno 

ban mBjdy^araP, a she-fox happened to go into a certain garden. 

ammdk sahad smd dlnd 
hJiadrt ufhal cihdy (for cihdy utJial), hearing their mother’s words 
Dina and BhadrI started up. 

ek iiinrgd goh°- 

rah dherz hS cUgur sS ukaf rahal dial, a cock was scratching 
(going along scratching) a dunghill with liis claw. 

^^11% hlcdv^ szkJp lee, let him learn (for himself ). 

ap^nd mi hUp It, let us divide (it) among 

ourselves. 


§ 346.] 
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ftrfw abalia (m.c. for ahah)^ haisaha 

{haisdh), pibi laha (for ld%) pani, come, sit down, take a drink of 
water (Vid. Ixxx, 4). 

In one place Yidyapati employs a sort of long form of tke first 
verbal noun. 

in, jaitaM liar a tutie (for itiP) gela na, as 
I went my necklace broke in pieces (in na is expletive) (Yid. xxvi, 
3). Compare Yidyapati’s coninnctive participle harie at 

tbe end of § 307. 

345. (b) Potential compounds are formed by conjugating 

tbe verb sakab, ‘ to be able,’ witli tbe direct form of tbe first 

verbal noun of tbe principal verb. As in intensives, tbe final 
^ ^ is sometimes omitted, Tbns: — 

dial* sahab, to be able to move. 
haj* sakah, to be able to speak. 
likh* sakah, to be able to write. 

^ dai sakah, to be able to give. 

^ lai sahab, to be able to take. 

WTF sakah, to be able to go. 

TO bhet sahab, to be able to meet. 

Examples from literature are — 

^TiT ^ dhycin me ah* sakai-ach*, it can come into 

tbougbt, it is conceivable. 

trWiftWT ’S' ^ pachHaula sS hi bhai sahai-adi*, from 

I'egretting wbat can happen ? 

4^55 wm irfi dgur sabhah gucdi lag naJi^ 

pahm sahal*, she could not I’eacb tbe bimcb of grapes. 

346. (c) Completive compounds are similarly formed witb 
tbe verb cuhah, to be finished. Tbe ^ is here also sometimes 
dropped. Thus : — 
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irrlK culcab, to liave finished beating. 

m kha ctikah, to have finished eating*. 

^ cukuh, to have finished giving. 

Cnriouslj enough, 1 have not noted any occnrrence of tlus 
compound in literature. 

347. (d) jPermissive compounds are made by conjugating the 
verb ^ deh^ to give, with the oblique form of tlie first ver])al 
noun. Thus : — 

htJiui del), or Jcahd deh, to allow to s].)eak. 

WOP jcie deb, to allow to go. 

^ 0 ok^rd khde del^kaik, he allowed him 

. to eat. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ kolu sada dmd hliadn ke 

haisai delHMnl)., Ealfi Sada allowed Dina and Bliadri to sit down. 

*rfl ft! mild dudh plhai debB, (if) you will not allow 
us to drink milk. 

348. (e) Acquisitive compounds are similarly formed with 

the verb pa eh, to get. Thus: — 

^ ^3“ iffl d uihn nald pdbatld, let him not .get (per- 

mission) to ifise. 

Tsrr^ :9^ jibaita jae ekau nalu pdofa, not 

one will get leave be able) to depart alive (Man, viii, 43 ). 

349. (/) Inceptive compounds are similaxdy formed with the 

verb Id gab, to begin. Thus : — 

kahd lag ah, to begin to speak. 
dm Idgah, to begin to give. 

' te;,; ■■■; ^ . , , , , 

iiK ^131^5 mdrai Id gal, he began to beat. 

WHF hdgh khde Id gal, the tiger began to eat. 

, hurhid kahai Idgnl^, the ok! woman 

began to say. 


§ S60.J 
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cr^rft ’asKw 

odr'^ j an dl^st puruTcli tataW asank sutal paraspar hatha karay lag*^- 
Ldhy four lazy men, lying there without anxiety, began to talk to 
each other (Purusa Pariksa, p. 51). 

Ill one instance Manhsdh (i, 12) uses the oblique form of the 
second veihal noun in an inceptive coin pound, as follows : — 

hamaldsana hicJin hnhaha lagu^ 
(Brahma ) whose seat is on the lotus begins to say something. 

350. [g) Besiderative compounds, as in Hindi, often indicate 
that something is on the point of occurrence. They are formed in 
two ways : — 

(i) By the phrase icclid achh\ meaning “ there is a 

desire,’’ following the genitive of the second verbal noun in w b, 

(ii) By the accusative, genitive, or simple oblique form of the 

first or second verbal noun with the verb cdkah, to wish : — 

Examples — 

(i) dehh^hdh icclid achld^ there is a desire 
of seeing, i.e.^ I wish to see. 

(ii) ^ ham dekhd Ic£ cahai-cM, I wish to see. 

0 hdja cahai-ach\ he wishes to speak. 
mUrai cdhHaky he -wanted to kill (him), 

dlutrai cdha pheri sUpe^ a snake again 
wishes to seize it (Yid, xxii, 6). 

^Tfr ghttrl hdjai cahai-chal^, the clock was about 

to strike. 

^srr ^ ^ i trarw hamah^ ap^na hdlah 

M shtd ml pathahai odhai-cM, I also want to send my boy to 
school. 

'^1 srr? ojae cahai-chaty, he wishes to go. 

JJT (vulgarly 5 marai ( vulgarly muai) 

cahait ach\ he is at the point of death. 
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■ 

' -'A - ' 

% , ■ 

dhdal dliM hMrl ;pUhd 
lUgai cdh tlie sheep waBhed (for sale) is about to fall into 

the slori'h* (ProYerb,) 

potlil lii parkdk cMht, one should 

re8 this book. 

<f)rw Wiprafr (or or ^i*5p i^) toh^^ra otay jneh 

{QTjde ovjae M) cdM, joxl shoiild go there. 

hahnt 

sac hicdf^ hai haniilz cdhi .... packHaihdh na¥ caJiJ, one {should 
act after much thought and consideration .... one vsliould not 
regret. 

In the above, note the use of coiJn^ equivalent to the 
Hindi cdhiye. 

Class II. — Compounds formed with Participles. 

351. (a). Continuative compounds are formed with the 
direct form of the masculine Present Participle. Thus : — 

likhait jaeh^ to continue writing. 
parhait jdeh, to continue reading. 
hajattjdeh, to continue speaking. 
jdit rahab, to continue going. 

■ ■ ■ 'bv ■ ■ ■ 

xr^ff pahait aeh, to go on finding, 

xrrf^ p^ni hahatt jai-ach% the water keeps 

fiowingaway. 

r^fk, nadl liBr dhdr haJiaii rahai-ach^, 
the stream of the river keeyjs flowing on. 

352. (5) Statical compounds are similarly made except that 
the participle agrees in gender with the subject of the verb. 
Thus:-— 

kanait ealab^ to go along crying. 
irw?r gabait aeh^ to come singing. 

■tRf ^ ek stri gabait’^ abai-chal^^ a woman 

xvas coming singing. 


§ 354.] 
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■^Tt^r ^ ^1* msay^m oh^ rat'^ hd 

katah^ calait hMl^ the alchemist that night became 
going somewhere took to his heels). 

Quasi eontinuative or statical compounds are also formed 
with the third verbal noun or past participle, as in : — 

^ani hahal jait ach\ the water keeps 

flowing away. 

ek hagh ^aral ^hirai-chak a tiger was 

prowling about. 

W hamHa sang Idgal caldh, come along 

with me. 

It # i ^ ^ ^ 

arhdi sat tS hacHe mhat^ dor oh^ m§ sajB hUcal 
nik^sat^ oli^ sahhak mk dam hhdtat, at any rate a hundred will 
remain over and above, and from those that will remain over and 
above, I will get a good price for them. ISTote in this case that the 
locative of the verbal noun and the direct form of the participle 
are quite synonymous. 

353, The equivalent of the Hindi cald jdnd 

is the intensive compound cap jdeh or ’€1'5F^ caP 

hdeh. Thus : — 

caP gel jogiyd-jBjar\ihej went 

to Jogiya-Janjari- 

hUtk Mb bdrhan^ caP 

hheP Singh dar^bdj\ taking the broom in her hand she went to 
the main door of the house. 

^ kunga hhahana sd call hheli he^ (as) 

she came out of the arbour ( Vid. xxi, 1). 

W5PW cap Jdeh means * to go away,^ ^3?*? caP hdeh 
is simply ‘ to go.’ 

‘ 354. Attention has also been called in § 180 to the use of 

the instrumental or locative of the third verbal noun or past 
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participle to indicate continued action, especiaiij to tlie phrases 
%% lelejdeh, to take away with one, and leW deh, 

to bring with one, equivalent to the Hindi ^P»rT Uye j and and 
%% ^rwr Uye dnd^ respectively. Equivalent to the Hindi # ^TifT 
l& and or w^r Idnd is % laz deb, or Ideb, to bring. 

Varieties of % lai deb are Udeh, lay deb, 

and ^ Id deb. Equivalent to the Hind! Id jdnd is 

€ (W or 4) lai {lay or la) j del) ^ to take away. Thus:— 

%'^XX ^ hicch'^' cUni ham^rd ofay lai 

dbdh, bring some silver to my house. 

siedmt sal^he.< Ideh jadv 
saU lohhde, I will bring my lord Sallies, having enticed him by 
enchantment. 

WTT ^ ^ ham°'rd sau ki laibai ojah i)idni, 

what rew^ard or pi^esent will you bring from me ? 

ir ham con kai lailah^, having done theft, I 

have brought (it). 

^ lai jdh, take away, as in § ISO. 

^WCT €wr ^ ^ mjw, ham^ra sdjhd sd ufhd Id jdef, he 

will take it away from before me. 

■^xi T3r xm ‘Wf I 

! 

hamard ranga rabhasa lay a jaihaha ( for jaihdlt) i 
laihaha (for laibdli) kdua sanBse H 

Thou wilt also take away also all my joy and passion. 

What present will you bring (in return) (Vid, iv, 2 }. 

More usual than Ideh is the verb dnah, to bring, 

as in I i* ini sai nipai^ 

ah cam oh^ rasdy^m hs dn* del^hai, having bx'ought silver ( to the 
value) of two hundred rupees, he gave it to that alchemist* 


PART ly. 
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I^fDECLINABL 


E S . 


mw 

<Tf%^r 
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A. Adverbs. 

355. Henceforth I shall not transliterate 

The following lists have been collected : 

I. A-Dveebs op Time, 




Koiv, 

Then. 


Whe7i ? 


When. 

To-day, 




’YGsie’y'day^ to-^mov^ ^ 

fSr^Tir 

Now-a-davK. 

^Sff 

The datj before yes- 

terday, or the 
day after to- 




sffarf^ 


morrow. 
^ Bvery day, 

I Always. 
Oontimuilly. 


^FC¥K 

“^Ter 
': WTiri ' ' ■, 


■At first. 


■Early, at da-ivv. 


■•N- ■ 

/ Perhaps^ some 
^ times. 

In the meantime . 


At last. 


Often. 

Quichly. 

Instantly. 

Afterieards. 

Again. 

Ofice. 
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[§ 


Here* 


On all sides. 


There. 

Where f 

wni 

Near, 

On this side. 




Where* 


Oil that side. 

rTf f 

There,, 

mn } 

Every ‘Where. 

mx. ■ . 

Either. 

) 


Thither. 

'mx 

Above. 


Whither ? 

ifm 

Below. 


Whither. 

mx 

A cross. 


Thither. 

fii^ar 1 

Near. 


Somewhere. 

ififl'W ) 




357. III. 

Abveebs of Manner. 


Suddenly, 

or 

) 


) 

i 

In vain. 


> Accidentally. 




) 


J 

V*., 

Privately. 


Thus. 


Very. 


Wh y ? 


) 


Because, 


> Separately. 


iktti 


) 

-smi.m-^WXXi Mom '^ 


^ , 

.wirij. wwT¥ 



>.4^ once. 

«V <SitW 

w, w 

So. 




Well. 


>Neverthele$s. 




J 


Truly. 


■j 


1 


> Although. 

^ ..' ..i 

5|5 W W J 

>Gratis. 


) 

Btcetera 


§ 361 ] 
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358. IV. Adverbs OF Affirmation and Negation. 

'i, Yes, Enough ! 

Gertainly. ir|^^ if, No^ not. 

Doubtlessly, iVb, do not (witli im- 

Necessarily, perative). 

359. Tlie following are fnrtlier examples of Compound 
Adverbs : — 

3J^ Once upon a time. Elsewhere. 

Sometimes, Nowhere. 

^ Gently. Hitherto. 

Till noic, yet. ^ If ,^ot, else. 

^fw ^fc, ffSR^ ^rfw Some time or 

Till udmi ? Hoio long ? other. 

Never. «r Somewhere or 

Ofi both sides, allround. other. 

•pr^sf Indifferently. ’Sf Noiv and then. 

^ Whe7iever. sf Somehow or other. 


360. Tlie following are examples in whicli adverbs take the 
signs of cases after them : — 

Now is the best time. (Lit. The time of 

noiv is good). 

crfw ^ ^ ^ I have not seen you since then till 

to-day. (Lit. From that time to-day a (first) meeting has occurred). 
At last he came. 

^ At length he came to his senses. 

^ ^ wfw. He puts off from to-day to to-morQ'otv. 

(Lit. He calls to-day to-morrow). 

Particles of Emphasis. 

361. These are f and or only, even, and ^ and ^fov 
#•, also, even. They are always used enclitically, and when any 
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of them is added to a word ending in that is omitted. 
Examples : mine only (’^x:+t), ov me only +t)i 

even noio^ already ; W^t or mine also, or me also ; 

(t reply, W^T, even a reply ; even one's own. 


B. Postpositions. 

list of the more usual Postpositions :' 
Facmy. 


362. The following is 
Before, 

ftf , ’Til, TOft, Behind, 
airtf, :Except. 

WTT, Above, 

Beneath, 

On, upon, 

«1fnC, WitJmi. 

W, Up to. 


WWIfT, Before. 

For, 07i account of, 
f^ifT, Wifhotd, except. 

Out. 

With. [(of ). 

In exchange {fo'F, instead 
Like. 


The above all govexm either the simple oblique form or else 
the genitive case, saving except,^ and or fw^TT, witlmd. 

The latte:f governs either the Instrumental or the Dative, 
as in : — 


^sflT JITim, hoio shall I pass my days 

without a husband / 

fTsn i -P-WTS ttr did a leoman sleep so lony 

without (her') husband, \ 

takes the accusative, wrff nothing but 

the husk. 


C, Conjunction. 

363. The following are the more useful 


^TVrr, or ^ And. 
% or f%, That. 

Mse, even. 


..ift. Either. ..or. 
iircg, Bui. 

I/. 


§ 364.] 


Interjections. 
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^ is often idiomatically omitted. Tims : — 

' SfWKS if a jeioeller had got this 

then he would have been much pleased. 

364. D, Interjections, see § 93. Others as in Hindi. 
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of tliera is added to a Avord eiiding in that is omitted. 
Examples : mine only (•^K+t), or rae only 

acen noti\ already ; ^TiXT or mine also, or me also ; 

a reply, even a reply ; even one^s own, 

B. Postpositions. 

362. The folloAving is a list of the more usual Postpositions; — • 


^T31T, Before, 
ftl, trrwf, Behind. 

Bxce2Jf'. 
were, Ahove, 

Beneath. 

On, upon. 
Within. 

Vp to. 


mm, Facing. 

Before. 

For, on account of. 
ftifr, Without, except. 

Out. 

#3r, With. 

In exchange (for), instead 
wwf, Lihe. 


The above all govern either the simple oblique form or else 
the genitive case, saving except.^ and or loithout. 

The latte}? governs either the Instrumental or the Dative, 
as in: — 

f%i|T ^ Wi*fi how shall I pass my days 

iviihout a husband 

ftifr i f^T -9^ tfc did a tvoman sleep so long 

without [her) husband. 

wrfe takes the accusative. 4xm Wrtf iT|% nothing hut 
the hush. 

C. Conjunetion. 

363. The folloAving are the more useful; — 

or And, ..'il', FitJier...or. 

% or f%, That. But. 

Else, even. Jf, 

Then. ' ' . ' 
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^ is often idiomatically omitted. Thus : — 

*5^ ?T 'k W if a jeweller had got this 

then he would have heen much ^pleased. 

864. D. Interjections, see § 93. Others as in Hindi. 



ERRATA. 


A few of these are wtporfant. 
Page 5, line 19, for see read obtain 


5» 

6, „ 

7 , „ fist?: 



»? 


1 and 3 of footnote, for dipthdngal read diplithongal 


9, „ 

9, for ^ 

read ^ 


’.■J ' ' >5 ■ 

17. „ ^ 

■ ?5 

’C 

,, 

10, „ 

19, „ TPt 

55 



11, „ 

2, „ cm 

. 55 

au 

"1? 

12, „ 

1 of footnote, for on 

55 

in 


13, 

10, for rh 

55 

rh 

,» 

15 15 

15, „ hh^hh 

’5 

khUhh 

n,: 

11, „ 

7, „ 

55 



l^j ,, 

2, for indicate by the sign. 

, read indicate by the sign ' , 


16, „ 

13, ,, ^ a 

read 

^ a 


21, „ 

B, „ tfm 

<55 ^ ;■ 



,, „ 

12, ,, wU or w§ 

55 

wU or ^ iv§ 


25, „ 

5, „ ofia 

■■■■', )j 

Sana 

?> . 

27, „ 

8 , „ rower 

55 

rower; 


29, „ 

5, „ § 10, 

55 ; 

(§ 10 , . 

; 

; 5,5 , . ,5 5 ■' 

65 „ 

■ 5 5" 



■36. „ 

10, „ 

'■ 55 ' 


,*>1 

, 55 , ,55’ 

14, „ 

55 



39, last line, for tlie 

55 

by the 


41, line 

1, for ff 

>5 


J? 

46, „ 

■ 14*5 55 . ^ ^ ■ 

:55 ' 


>■» 


17, „ a a ^ 

55 


;■? ? ^ 

49, „ 

9, „ 

55 

: : 


52, „ 

■■■ ^ f .'5 9';"' ■ ' 

'55 ■ 

all • 

■,T 

„ last line, ,^ 5 . t 

.55 


,>1 

53, line 

16, „ ^ 

55 
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Page, 55,, 

line 18, for o 

read of 

.'■IS "' '■ 

:n 

21, „ carhahai 

„ carhahai 

5^*, 

!S ■ 

2, from bottom, for H 

iT, ... 

„ 60, 

53 

55 5*f ■ 3'.5 

,1 ’ff 

CD 

,55 

11, for ^1% 


„ 90, 

55 . 

13, „ ^ 

^ 55 ' ^ . 

„ 95, 

55' 

23, „ Msa. 

5 3 kesm 

„ 109, 

55', 

3, ,, deJchau 

,, dekliau 

■55 }> 

• ” 

P, ,, dekhah^^ 

„ d^khali’^'. 

5?, ''SS 

55 

6, „ ^ 

j, aoi 

„ 120, 

55 

2, from bottom, '/or ^ 

read ^ 

„ 127, 

35 

1, and beading. This page sliould commence witb 

§ 197. 



„ 133, line IS, for read ^r-sr 


„■ 139, 

53 

^5 55 15 


„ 165, 

55 

7, from bottom, for lagal^ think' read laqaMhmV 

„ 216, 

35 

9, for sees 

read is visible 

,. 270, 

35 

10, „ two 

„ two hundred 

„ 302, 

>7 

2, from bottom, for •ff 

■ tel* ■ ■ ' 

55 

1> 5? 

last line, /or w 

ivif 

55 ?r 

„ 303, 

line 1, „ ^ 

■ ■ 33 'WT ■ 
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